hEEP YOUR MOTORS RUNNING BY 
PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 
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WHENEVER YOU NEED STEEL, there is a RYERSON EXPERIENCED MEN HANDLE YOUR INQUIRIES and or. 
STEEL-SERVICE plant at the other end of your ders at Ryerson. They know what steels are available 
phone. Ten convenient plants and 10,000 different and how best to help you when your exact steel is out 


kinds, shapes and sizes of steels carried in stock. of stock. Work with Ryerson on your steel problems, 


YOU'LL GET THE RIGHT STEEL, cut to the exact size or ON ITS WAY ON TIME! Fast fleets of Ryerson trucks 
otherwise fabricated to meet your needs at Ryerson. make local deliveries from all ten plants. Rail ship- 
Everywhere modern equipment and improved meth- ments, too, are speeded-up through careful rout- 


ods contribute to the efficient handling of your order. ing. 90°° of all orders are shipped within 24 hours. 


PUT RYERSON STOCKS AND SKILL TO WORK FOR YOU 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Plants at: Chicago * Milwaukee « St. Louis « Cincinnati *« Detroit ¢ Cleveland 
Buffalo « Boston « Philadelphia « Jersey City 
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ALLIS -CHALMERS MOTORS AND}T! 


@F Using high-speed motors with Allis-Chalmers Texrope 
Drives and single-speed motors with Allis-Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Sheaves and Speed Changers has always been good | 
practise. In time of war it’s a vital practise! 








@* Such combinations give sharply higher efficiencies— 
at lower cost in man-hours, money and materials! 


@F Allis-Chalmers, only builder of both motors and V-belt 
drives, offers invaluable know-how in teaming them up. 













In most applications, an 1800 rpm motor When you buy an 1800 rpm instead of Note that efficiency rises from 79% for 

with Texrope Drive will ably do the job 450 rpm 15 hp squirrel-cage motor, for the 450 rpm motor to 87.5% for the 
of a lower-speed, direct-connected motor example, 600 Ib are saved. And you save 1800 rpm motor. The 1800 rpm motor 
—at lower cost in money and materials! well over $200 — with drive figured in! saves you over 30 kw/24 hr. day. 
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in Wartime! 


T’s TIME to take a fresh look at 
I motor buying! See below how 
much you can save with high- and 
single-speed motors made flexible 
by Texrope Drives. 

Allis-Chalmers; builder of Lo- 
Maintenance Motors, originated 
the multiple V-belt drive and 
Vari-Pitch Sheaves . . . is the 
only manufacturer building both 
motors and V-belt drives. You 
benefit when you ask for — and 
get —the right combination of 
Lo-Maintenance Motor and Tex- 
rope Drive! 

Call on your nearby Allis- 
Chalmers district office for 
facts, figures and advice — or 
write direct to ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Mra. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





ID} TEXROPE DRIVES 
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, for Infrequently needed speed changes can With the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed 

the be had by changing from one size motor Sheave, you can increase or decrease Changer gives you infinite changes at 

otor sheave to another. Juggling complete speed by adjusting sheave diameter . . . the turn of a wheel — within 3.75 to 1. 
drives, range is 1:1 to 7:1, obtaining an unbroken series of speeds! It’s compact, flexible, efficient! 





LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 
} TEXROPE DRIVES 
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A number of years ago, when | was on a cruise 
to South America, | drew a second prize in the 
Columbia State Lottery. [ had bought a number 
of tickets, more to get rid of the boys who 
peddle them on the streets than anything else 
as | am not a lucky winner at anything. 

The next morning. when the winning numbers 
were posted, to my amazement | found I had 
the second prize number. Visions of great 
wealth flashed through my mind and, escorted 
by a group of envious fellow travelers, we 
marched ashore to collect the loot. My share of 
the prize turned out to be $25! It was a very hot 
day and cooling beverages were in order to 
celebrate my good luck. My lottery prize had 
vanished by the time | got back to the ship. The 
moral appears to be “Easy come, easy go.” 

Then I had one other experience with a lot- 
tery: Forty years ago I built a hewse in the 
suburbs of Boston. There was about half an 
acre of land—room enough for a ‘garden. A\l- 
though | was city-born and bred, | was confident 
that | could manage the garden. My wife thought 
differently, so we advertised for a gardener. 
From many applicants we hired a Russian named 
Ernest whose youth had been spent on some 
nobleman’s estate in Russia, but who more re- 
cently had been a sailor. 

We made no mistake in our choice. Ernest 
was a wonderful gardener and an indefatigable 
worker. I was frequently awakened, at what 
seemed to me dawn, by the click of the lawn- 
mower and, when we came out after supper, 
Ernest was always puttering around the flower 
beds. One day I said to him, “Ernest, you don’t 
have to work such long hours.” He replied. 
“But when you hired me you told me the hours 
were from 5 until 7.” “Oh! no,” I said “I told 
you the hours were from 7 until 5.” 
more Americanized after that. 

One day Ernest told me he was going to leave. 
We were very much disturbed; I asked him if 


He became 


Lotteries and 
Free 


Enterprise 
Comments by Henry G. Lord 
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he had anything to complain about. “No,” he 
said, “the job was entirely satisfactory.” “Then,” 
| asked, “why are you leaving?” To my amaze- 
ment he told me that he had drawn a prize of 
$5,000 in the Louisiana Lottery and was going 
back to Russia to realize the ambition of his life 
which was to be a trick bicycle rider. All efforts 
of mine to dissuade him from this precarious 
career failed, and Ernest departed. 

In the years that followed we often spoke 
regretfully of Ernest as we never found a 
gardener who was his equal. Six or seven years 
afterwards, a well-dressed man called at the 
house one day and asked to see Mrs. Lord—and 
there was Ernest! He had abandoned the bi- 
cycle profession. He had invented and developed 
with his capital some sort of a lining for boiler 
furnaces; had gone to California and was doing 
very well. 

Several years after, we had another call from 
Ernest. His business had prospered; he had 
married and was forming a company to expand 
his operations. 

Another five or six years went by and one 
evening, when we were sitting on the veranda, a 
beautiful Cadillac car drove up and out stepped 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest and two little Ernests. 
They were touring the country on a holiday. 
We had a pleasant visit with them: he told me 
that he had a large and prosperous business and 
was well on the way to being a rich man. He 
subsequently became one. 

I am not advocating lotteries as a means of 
achieving business success. My prize didn’t get 
me very far and Ernest was one of those men 
who would have made good anyway, provided 
he had the opportunity which the American 
system of free enterprise encourages. In order 
to maintain that system which we are fighting 
for on the battle front we must be on guard on 
the home front as well. 


HENRY G. LORD, Vice-President of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and 
Founder of Textile World 
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SUNOTEX OILS 


improve mixing...yarn tensile strength... scouring 


The best is none too good for our boys on the fighting fronts 
... and the quicker they get equipment the better. That's 
the way a large New England textile mill felt about the con- 
tract they had for Navy blankets. ‘ 

They were using one of the highest priced processing oils 
to get speed and quality, but were not attaining their pro- 
duction and quality quota. The emulsion did not carry 
through with the result that the stock “heated” in the bins 
before reaching the combing operations. 

The answer was found when a Sun Textile man — one of 
those Doctors of Industry — recommended Sunotex RS 420. 
Now applying two parts water to one part Sunotex RS 420 
at the pickers... trouble has stopped. They're getting better 


wetting through of the emulsion. The tensile strength of the 
finished yarn is much greater. And final scouring is better. 
Yarn for Navy blankets is being made better and quicker 
thanks to the aid of Sunotex Oils. 


This is another example, typical of what Sun Doctors of 
Industry have achieved in many textile plants. Their serv- 
ices and the products they have to offer for processing 
wool, rayon and Nylon... are yours to use to improve 
your production. Get in touch with your local Sun Textile 
man today ...or write... 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 


Sponsors of the Sonoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 





SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS setpinc inoustey~ HELP AMERICA 
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Expert Counsel 

... based on Finnell’s forty years of 

specialized service in treating and maintaining 

all types of floors. For consultation. free floor survey, or literature, 

phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System. Inc... 1908 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, Ime. \ 
TTT MEST TOOT LM (e121 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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F.C Cord, COMPASS—T. M.* The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 











NE big reason for the standout performance 

of Goodyear Black E-C Cord Multi-V-Belts 
—in any section—is the size of the load-carrying 
cords. 


All Goodyear Multi-V-Belts are sinewed with 
the same large, husky, endless rope-cords used 
in the world-famous Goodyear COMPASS Cord 
flat transmission belt—known throughout in- 
dustry as the longest-lived, truest-running, 
lowest-overall-cost flat belt ever built. This 
heavy rope cord permits adequate strength to be 
concentrated in the neutral section of the belt. 


In comparison, most conventional V-belts are 
bodied with light, stringy 
cords. (Cut them open and see 

for yourself.) You will find 

they have so many layers of eee 
string cords that some are 
bound to fall in the compres- 
sion section. These belts are 
vulnerable to ply separation. 
It is like sending a gang of 
small boys to do a man’s work! 
On tou i donee you need the 
big cords for long life. 
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WHY USE STRING 
for a ROPE JOB 


on Multi-V-Belts ? \ 
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Add the perfect matching — the tough wear- 
resistant black cover—the tight-gripping, ac- 
curately molded cross sections of Goodyear 
E-C Cord Belts—and you get performance that 
can’t be beat. 


In addition, for extra-tough, war-priority drives, 
Goodyear now builds the revolutionary steel 
cable V-belt—the world’s heavy-duty champion. 
For correct application of V-belts, consult the 
G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. Write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia — or phone the nearest Goodyear Indus- 
trial Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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OVERSEAS ATTACK 


demands top national pro- 
duction. For peak mainte- 
nance in TEXTILE mills WEF 
ees a : ; Official U. S. Vavy P otograp 
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.----SINCLAIR 


LUBRICANTS. Lily 
White Oils keep spindle op- 
eration cool, quiet, and drag- 
free at all speeds. No-Drip 
Lubricants resist throw even 
in worn comb boxes. Sinclair 
Bearing Grease AF for plain 
bearings is neutral in color 
and water soluble. Sinclair 
also offers quality Knitting 
Machinery oils. 
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Write for *‘The Service Factor'’'—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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“They’re Better Lamps — 


«i LABOR SAVERS 


Inside Frost 


By burning longer than ordinary lamps Duro-Test 
cuts replacements — saves labor — reduces work 
stoppage. 

Duro-Test lamps light the war production lines 
of many industries. Widespread approval has 
given Duro-Test the well-earned reputation of 
being ‘America’s Industrial Lamp’. 

Built to the best precision and engineering 
standards, Duro-Test incandescent Lamps are 
rated to deliver 2,000 burning hours and fully 


backed by a one-year replacement guarantee. 


Duro-Test lamps ave distributed exclusively 
through our own specially trained sevvice repre- 
sentatives to help you properly and economically 
plan your lighting layouts and lamp requirements. 


Copyright 1943 by The Duro-Test Corporation 


INCANDESCENT 
1 | ‘ () - i a 7 7 RU eye a 
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DURO-TEST CORPORATION e NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 





DRESSED ALMOST ENTIRELY IN COTTON are officers and enlisted women of the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. F or 
example, summer dress and work uniforms shown here are fashioned alike from cotton, with short sleeves, turned-down 
collars and flared skirts. The dress uniform is made of white cotton gabardine with brass buttons, while the work uniform 
is of green and white striped seersucker with bone buttons. Green cotton gabardine handbags and hats are interchangeable 


between the two outfits. 


U.S. 
MARINE 
CORPS 
WOMEN’S 
RESERVE 


OFFICIAL PHOTO U. S. MARINE CORPS 


..-.- Another ‘first call’ on 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—and in the South 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Carolina 7 
— AMERICA'S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON f ARN § 


DURENE 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn - COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn for 6x3 Lines - S-P-Y, the Moisture Resistant 
NEOPHIL Nylon Thread for Seaming and Looping Nylon Hosiery - PREFERRED BRAND Seaming & Looping Thread 


Mercerized Yarn - 


ENTWIST Mercerized Cotton Yarn and Nylon Twisted Combination - WEARTWIST, the Domestic Mercerized Lisle - DYED YARNS 
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How to 






stop a war 
.like that! “ 





FRICTION can stop anything 

Even a war. 

Especially this war, mechanized as it is to an 
almost incredible degree. 


Take away a certain anti-friction device— 
and the greatest war machine we have ever faced 
would soon grind to a permanent stop. 





Take away anti-friction bearings—and not only 
the tools of war, but the machines which make 
these tools of war would shortly become 

so much scrap. 


UNFORTUNATELY, we are not yet able to do this. 
But in the field of anti-friction bearings—as in other fields 
—we are steadily out-producing our enemies. 


Before bombs dropped at Pearl Harbor, 

NEW DEPARTURE was the world’s largest producer 
of ball bearings ... now it has a major 
responsibility in the ball bearing war program. 





NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


3187 


Nothing rolls like a ball 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY?’ 


Wilton, New Hampshire ‘ 
Southern Representative —L. S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C.)% * 
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AUTOMATIC TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDING hm 


KNITTING CONES DYE TUBES can be 


light. 
WARPING CONES TWISTER TUBES ai 


chanc 
900 or more net bobbins per hour per operator wet 
Large supply hoppers with automatic hoist 
Fisherman’s non-slipping knots 


The largest return per dollar of investment 





THE DYE THAT NEVER SAYS DIE! 


OUR MAN’S down all right, but he’s not out. He’s still got 
a fighting chance. 

For as he hits water, the American pilot rips open his 
‘Life Jacket Dye-Marker’”...spreading a brilliant yellow- 
green splotch around him. From the air, that vivid patch 
can be seen miles away by day...is even visible in moon- 
light... signalling searchers to the rescue. 

Making sure that our pilots will get this life-saving 
chance is one of Calco’s war jobs. Working in collabora- 
ion with the Army and Navy, our Application Labora- 
rics developed the dye-marker using Calco Uranine— 


also known as the sodium salt of fluorescein. We designed 
to close specifications the special waterproof kit which 
holds it. And today, these uranine dye-markers are being 
used by both Army and Navy pilots. 

Over the years, Calco Technical Service has handled re- 
quests for special dyestuffs and made 
studies for practically every industry 
that uses color. It is proud that the valu- 
able experience gained can be of vital 
service to the fighting men who will 
bring us victory. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION - AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK CHARLOTTE CHICAGO 
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speed Production 


Today, when textile mills are hard pressed to main- production by increasing the efficiency of operations 


tain maximum production, dye baths must be changed and by reducing maintenance and replacement time. 


* * * 
rapidly from one color to another without causing “off s 
oo S We do not make stainless steel, but we produce the 


shades” or graying in material. Stainless steel equip- . : 
aoe — ferro-alloys and metals that give stainless and other 


ment is used because the metal resists the corroding : . : 
alloy steels their service properties. If you have a ques- 


action of the solutions handled and, unlike a porous , , on , 
tion on the selection, fabrication, or use of stainless 


material, does not absorb the dyes. “Boiling out’’ or 
steels, consult us. 
scrubbing the equipment between dye runs is therefore 
eliminated. 
Stainless steels have superior resistance to corrosion BUY UNITED STATES WAR 
: ; ; ; ; BONDS AND STAMPS 
and oxidation. In the tough jobs of industry . .. ranging 


from pressure vessels to turbine blades . . . they speed 


E | 6 
bein om comm TTC 


30 East 42nd Street CC New York, N. Y. 


n Canoda: Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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GILMER BELTS ARE ENGINEERED 
TO THE SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


You wouldn’t trust a horse doctor to trim an appen- 
dix. You wouldn’t ask a plumber to fix a watch. The 
same holds true of belting in the textile world. 


Gilmer Belts, because they are engineered by spe- 
cialists, will increase textile output and save you money. 
Tough, long-lived, tight-gripping, stretch-free Gilmers 
have proven their value... and can be ordered for the 
special textile work you have in mind. 


Gilmer Kable Kord Lickerin Belts: Increase production on carding 
machines and outlast any belt on the market. Their stretch-free 
qualities are especially important on fixed center installations, where 
adjustments are impossible. Gilmer Kable Kords are built on a con- 
tactor belt principle, with endless cord, two-belts-in-one construc- 
tion . . . one for grip, one for pull. Rugged outer jackets assure 
non-fray edges ... even with 180-degree twist and flanged pulley. 


Gilmer V-Belts for Spinning-Frame Drives : Excellent service on power 
drives from motors to spinning frames. Unusual tensile strength means 
longer life under high starting torques. Minimum stretch delivers 
power with maximum efficiency. 


Gilmer Cone-Drive Belts: Longer life in the toughest service is as- 
sured by endless cord, full-jacketed construction. Rugged jackets 
won't fray, even under frequent shifting ... and shift easily because 
of its high internal construction. Insist on these stretch-free belts for 
lower maintenance cost. Splicing or lacing unnecessary. 


Gilmer Endless Round Belts for Carding Machines: Here's another 
Gilmer Belt that maintains effective tension. Infrequent take-up or 
adjustment means lower maintenance costs. High tensile strength 
means longer life. 


Gilmer Endless Cord Spinner Belts for Silk Throwing: 
Combine high tensile strength, minimum stretch, and 
easy flexing. No uneven section on their smooth sur- 
face ... no spindle jarring. They maintain true spindle 
speed and uniform thread twist, helping to increase 
output and reduce rejections in finished thread. 





i 


1—The rugged jacket of this Gilmer Cone-Drive Belt withstands 
the hard service of many shifts. Minimum stretch ends the need 
for splicing or lacing. 






2—This Gilmer Kable Kord Lickerin Belt operates 
a@ carding machine with fixed center drive. No 
take-up because it's nearly stretch-free. No 
frayed edges... and longer life. 


-L. EK. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Kemember when you couldn t do enough for him? 
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They say that at some of our outposts men _ stuff to fight with leaves us stay-at-homes 


fire 
— 


break down and cry when new equipment proud to be Americans. 


LG and supplies arrive. One of those lads out there may be yours, 


The sight of a U. S. merchantman stand- 
ing into some lonely bay, or a squadron of 
fighter planes roaring in from the sea, fresh 
white stars on the wing-tips, is too much 
for human emotions. 

But what our boys are doing to enemy 


positions and forces when they have the 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. 


or the son of some one dear to you. Give 
him a fighting chance! For his sake, as well 
as your country’s, buy more War Bonds. 
Buy some in his name against the day when 
he will come home, needing funds to get on 
his feet again. 

Surely you can do that much for a kid 


‘ 


you “‘couldn’t do enough for’? once upon 


a time. 


Wake cd of Sovuiiglen Sprung feared aud laleh Verdes 





T MAY BE surprising to learn of vehicle 
I engine governors having something 
in common with modern combat planes. 
In governor design, the problem was 
one of space limitations...and, of course, 
precision. So designers selected the 
‘Torrington Needle Bearing since it com- 
bined, happily, the necessary small size 
with a friction coefficient low enough to 
assure a high degree of accuracy in 
governor operation. 


Buiiders of fighter planes, on the other 
hand, were confronted with an entirely 
different set of problems. A bearing for 
manual control mechanisms must not 
only conserve space and weight, but 
respond instantly —time after time. Yet 
strangely, or perhaps not so strangely, 
military aircraft manufacturers found 
what they, too, were looking for in the 
Needle Bearing. And other features as 
well, which came in mighty handy as 
the war took increasingly to the air. 


In addition to this unique anti-friction 
bearing’s compact design there was its 
effective lubrication, which helps keep 
‘em flying miles and often whole con- 
tinents from maintenance stations... 


high unit capacity, meeting the rigid 
load and weight requirements of these 
fast, maneuverable aircraft ...ease of 
operation, giving our pilots one more 


NEEDLE BEARINGS— 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE DC 
are complete, self-con 
tained units consisting of 
a full complement of roll 
ers and adrawn, hardened 
outer race. They offer the 
advantages of small size, 
v cost, high capacity 
nd easy installation 


' NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con- 
(a sist of a ful. complement of rollers 
if ° ind a relatively heavy hardened 
lf 4 outer race. They are furnished 

with or without inner races. Needle 

Wy Jearings Type NCS are adaptable 

to heavier loads than Needle Bear- 
ings Type DC 


NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN 

are produced in a range 

of types and sizes for 

assembly on the job into 

low-cost, high-capacity, 

inti-friction bearing units 

Our engineering depart 

ment will be glad to advise on the correct 
size and type for any application. 


important edge in aerial combat...and 
ready availability—a vital factor help- 
ing to maintain and speed up our plane 
production. 


DOES THIS SUGGEST TO YOU POSSIBILITIES for 
adapting the Needle Bearing to your 
postwar designs? The people you serve 
are going to want, in their own products 
after Victory, the revolutionary prin- 
ciples that have improved performance 
and cut costs in war production. And 
the Needle Bearing offers all of them— 
light weight, compact design, infrequent 
lubrication, dependable operation, plus 
installation ease unique in an anti- 
friction bearing. For preliminary infor- 
mation, write for Catalog No. 116, 
which lists sizes, ratings and typical 
applications. Then let Torrington 
engineers help you work out whatever 
specific service problems may develop. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torrington, Conn. * South Bend, Ind. 
Mokers of Needle Bearings and Need/e Bearing Rollers 


Philadelphia & Oly, 


Seattle z 


New York Boston 
Detroit Cleveland 
Chicago Los Angeles 


London, England ae 


San Francisco 
Toronto 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 





Why Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
spin quality yarn 
at low cost 


T is no matter of chance that Armstrong's 

Cork Cots serve more spindles than any other 
roll covering. For, no other material—natural or 
synthetic—possesses all of cork’s advantages. 
And no other company has had so much ex- 
perience with cork roll coverings as Armstrong. 

Armstrong's Cork Cots have a superior “‘grip,”’ 
which assures uniform drafting and produces 
itrong yarn. These cots prevent ‘‘eyebrowing”’; 
hence there are fewer slugs in the yarn. They 
minimize end breakage, top roll lapping, clearer 
waste, and damage from hard ends. The seamless 
construction of Armstrong’s Cork Cots, the 
absence of lateral flow, and resistance to ‘‘hol- 
lowing out’’ produce even yarn. The uniformity 
of these coverings assures uniform production. 

The first cost of Armstrong's Cork Cots is low, 
and they have a long service life. Moreover, each 
cot can be rebuffed 2 to 4 times—for as little as 
16¢ per rebuffing—affording a total of 3 to 5 
lives! That's why Armstrong's Cork Cots have 
proved the most economical roll covering. 

And remember—more cork is available now 
than ever before. You can get Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots without any priority rating. 


Send for New, Free Booklet 


For real help in solving your roll covering 
problems . . . for complete facts about the cork 
cots, synthetic rubber cots, and long draft aprons 
Armstrong makes . . . send 
today for your free copy of 
‘Modern Textile Roll Cover- 
ings.’’ Write to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Textile 
Products Section, 

8308 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS + ACCOTEX APRONS 
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ARALAC 


.-- the amazing man-made protein fibre 
that has broadened the fabric horizon! 


ARALAC. . . product of intensive research... has begun to spread its 
wings! It has proved itself in a wartime world in those mills able to 
handle new civilian styles. Under normal conditions, its range and 
scope will be unlimited! The far-sighted mill owner will keep at least 
one ARALAC number running in his line. He will be ready to take the 
lead in the vigorous competition for new fabric effects and qualities 


.. at the right prices . . . when the peace is won! 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


ARALAC, INC. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


ARALAC, INC., a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contribu- 
tions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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na pivoted base drive... Research Leather Belting 
will have at least double the life of a rubber V-belt 


Any first-quality leather belt will 
outlive a rubber V-belt on a corre- 
sponding drive 2 to 1*. But with 
Research—the leather industry’s top- 
quality belt— you can expect extra 
performance and a life-span more 
than double. 

You'll get the most pliability, the 
greatest frictional surface (the two 
prime requirements of a belt for use 
on a pivoted base drive) in Graton & 
Knight’s Research Leather Belting. 

Research Belting’s greater pliabil- 


ity means it withstands constant 
flexing over small pulleys on short 
centers. Its “built-in” pulley grip 
means less tension required to de 
liver full power without slip. Result: 
more production, longer belt life. 


Nowonder more pulleys are belted 
by Research than by any other 
brand! 


Graton & Knight is the only leather belting 
manufacturer with complete nation-wide serv 
ice facilities. Branches in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran 
cisco; distributors in all industrial centers. 


Authority: ‘‘ Fifty Reports on Mechanical Power Transmission from Motor Drive to 


Industry”’ Robert Drake. 
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PERFECT BALANCE 
IN A LEATHER BELT 


Modern mechanical methods replac- 
ing hand methods in the manufacture 
of leather belting are responsible for 
the increased machine production and 
longer belt life obtainable with Research 
Leather Belting. 

Leather is naturally the ideal medium 
for power transmission —low cost, 
greater frictional pulley grip, greater 
overload capacity, ease of installation, 
longer life. By overcoming its one dis- 
advantage — the natural variation in 
the thickness of the hide — Graton & 
Knight provides a leather belt with 
perfect balance. 


Graton & Knight does this, by de- 
pending upon mechanical means, rather 
than hand methods, to select uniform 
thicknesses. The Graton & Knight 
Belt Thickness Machine stamps the 
exact thickness to an accuracy of .008” 
in 185 places in the average-sized belt- 
ing bend. Guesswork is completely 
eliminated; the leather is cut, scien- 
tifically, into strips of uniform thick- 
ness, insuring perfect balance in the 
running of the belt. 


GREATEST BELTING ADVANCE 
IN 50 YEARS 


Again, in the cementing of laps and 
plies, a Graton & Knight patented de- 
velopment provides uniform cement 
coverage of every part of the cemented 
surfaces to be joined — more perma- 
nent adhesion. 

Replacing hit-or-miss hand methods, 
the Graton & Knight Belt Cementing 
Machine applies the cement with per- 
fect uniformity and does the pressing 
in one continuous operation — all while 
the belt is under working tension. 


So Research Belting is cemented to 
stay, because the cement is uniformly 
distributed and the cement line is the 
same length as that of the belting. 
Furthermore, the cement is waterproof, 
extremely flexible and heat resistant. 

Graton & Knight's tension cementing 
is the most important development of 
the last 50 years in manufacturing 
leather belting. It means that you can 
expect top performance and longer 
life with Research Leather Belting. 
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“HURRY-UP, J OHNNIE . you'll be late for school!” 


ecient 


...and off they fly. to school in the next county, or the next state! What difference 
where? Wings will take Johnnie and bring him back. just as the school bus does today. 


All of us have seen miracles come to pass in our own lifetime. In rayon, 
we saw the miracle of a new fibre born in a chemist’s test tube. We 
saw another when Industrial’s engineers perfected the ‘Continuous 
Process” whereby rayon could be made, from start to finish, in one 
continuous strand. And we have seen how the superiority of this yarn, 
in its absolute uniformity and knotless characteristics, recommended 
it for the vital war needs which it is serving today—for tire cord for 


the tires of our army-on-wheels, for flare and supply parachutes, for 
aerial tow targets and the like. 


Once the war is won, this ““Continuous Pro- 
| cess” Yarn will be back to peaceful pursuits, 
tL yj ready to fulfill a rich destiny in a thousand 


td 
/p ways, Many. yerha S, as yet unknown 
rs Y is V y. perhaps, as y 


" MAKERS ior 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS’ rayon varw 
- see a CLEVELAND, OHIO - New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ELECTRO LIFT’S Type B Monorail 
Hoist is designed to operate with 
extremely limited headroom. At the 
same time, it must provide power- 
ful lifting capacity at high speed. 
A “tight spot” for the motor? No 
doubt about it. But Star, through its 
unique welding construction, solves 
the problem completely without 
special molds or castings. Result: - 
“Tailored” 4 HP. motors complete 
with magnetic brake supplied as 
easily as any standard model. (The 
trolley motor is a STAR too—] HP. 
in standard design.) Just another 
example of Star performance which 
combines the flexibility of special- 
ized application and specialized 
engineering with the obvious ad- 
vantage of standardized design. 


Star Electric Motor Company 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


For 33 years Star Motors have 

provided a complete line of 

standard as well as specialized 

motors— in sizes from 1/2 to 200 

HP. Today they are providing de- 

y oO " pendable power for hoisting and 
f k ). => many other applications. Write 


POWER PACKAGED as you NEED IT eee Sheen eee segments 


STAR MOTORS 
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TATRA LUNs Avoid the Fate of the Dinosaur 


"160,000,000 years ago the dinosaur flourished 
in many parts of the world. Then some tremen- 
dous upheaval created new living conditions for 
which he was not adapted. He became extinct 
almost overnight. 

No world upheaval is necessary to change condi- 
tions under which a textile mill can make profits. 
Even minor economic changes sometimes create 
new manufacturing requirements. To prepare 
themselves for these changes, insofar as possible, 
mills should instal flexible equipment. A good 


example of such equipment is the Foster Model 
102 winder which hasa. . . . 


7-WAY FLEXIBILITY 


It will wind any kind and any count of staple yarn 5 It will wind emulsion treated yarn. In fact, it is 
from fine combed cotton or rayon for tropical * frequently equipped with an emulsion attachment. 


fabrics to heavy wool yarns for arctic cloths. 


Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice versa, 
It will wind a straight base cone for warping or a * are comparatively inexpensive. 


convex base cone for knitting with a simple adjust- . 
One side can wind cones 


and the other tubes, if de- 
It will produce 9 different ; , sired. 
angles of wind from 9° to 
18°. Important if you radi- 


ment. 


For today or tomorrow, Foster 


cally change your count or 
type of yarn. 


It will wind package dyed 
yarn, even if damp. No jump- 


Model 102 Flexibility is an as- 
set that you need. It also gives 
you TWICE THE PRODUCTION 
WITH ONE-THIRD LESS COST 
as compared with ‘older Models. 


ing out of guides. 


FOSTER 


Wool °* Worsted °* Merino ° 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ee 


A \ey: 


Mercerized ye th & Spun Rayon bot) 


For Winding Cotton 
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to Outlast All Others 


by l2 Times / 


The standout performance and 12 times longer life of Dayco 


Worsted Cots is the result of Dayton’s decade of “know-how” 
in the pioneering and developing of synthetic rubber indus- 
trial products. Consider these 8 outstanding Dayco advan- 
tages to your wartime production of more uniform yarn. 


1. Great savings in labor and time 
applying cots to arbors. 

2. Increased cot life—outlast 
others by 12 times or more. 

3. Greatly reduce power consump- 
tion on spinning & drawing frames. 
4. Reduce matching-up through 
more uniform yarn production. 

5. Reduce replacements of rolls on 
frames to an absolute minimum. 


6. Eliminate wasted time and 
labor in removing and resetting the 
pressure on rolls after shut downs. 


7. Run any kind of number and/or 
mixtures of wool, rayon and mo- 
hair with equal efficiency and a 
minimum of lint. 


8. Simplify schedules—and give 


more and better production of the 
wanted numbers. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRT TO, Coa oacitssnscescsccscssiicsies WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: Woodside Building @ Greenville, S. C. 


1943 
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SYNTHETIC. 





ll the way through 


rayon processing, from unsized 


to sized warps 


finished fabric ’ Houghton 


can help you on the treatment 
of rayon and acetate yarns. 
See the Houghton man, iN on 
soaking, sizing, softening, wet- 
ting out, treatment for knitting 
... everything for processing 
rayon. EK. F Houghton & Co., at 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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“lf she. undervalue me, 
| What care | how fair she be?’ 


@ The use of Electronics is performing miracles in a rapidly increas- 
ing number of applications. The way it is speeding production, 
cutting costs, producing better precision-made goods and generally 
knocking the spots out of once-tough jobs . . . sounds like a beau- 
tiful dream. 

But, from the practical viewpoint of your own business, you may 
logically inquire: “What good is Electronics to me?” 


That is a question General Electronic Industries would like an op- 

portunity to answer. 

Our research engineering department has come through with flying 

colors on every war task assigned to it. Present conditions do not 

permit a full recounting of these achievements in Electronics, Hy- 

draulics and Electromechanics. Even so—the story of most interest A Precision Gem 


to you is how this specialized skill and experience may be applied (Reproduced actual size) 
Ultra-compact, temperature-compensated 
Variable Condenser. Available in quan- 
Would you like to hear it? We're ready whenever you are! Write to tity on high priority only. 

3 : , ; Other products manufactured include 
Engineering Department, General Electronic Industries, 342 West ELECTRONIC CONTROLS - VACUUM TUBES 


; ; HYDRAULIC SERVOS 
Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. ELECTROMECHANICAL DEVICES 


Army-Navy “’E’’ awarded to ( 


Auto Ordnance Corporation 


Division of Auto-Ordnance Corporation 


f ‘Tommy’ Guns. 
EEN Ww? ce STA Mm FEF CO 8 DB ’ ’t to et ?' CO FF 7. EW ¥ @ 8 & 


to help solve your engineering and production problems. 
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QUALITY-CONTROLLED LEATHER 


You can depend on any loom leather bearing the 
characteristic orange color of Graton & Knight’s 
ORANGE LINE for superior performance over 
a longer period of time. That’s because every item 
in the ORANGE LINE is made from start to finish 
under one roof...with one uniform control... 
with a specific service in view. 


Graton & Knight selects its own hides, tans and 
finishes its own leather, fabricates its own products 
and inspects the final result according to its first- 
hand knowledge of the industry’s requirements. 


This means that the qualities you need for specific 
loom services are developed throughout all steps 
of manufacture. From more than 30 variations of 
five basic formulas and from hundreds of finishes, 


from Green Hide 


the one is selected which will provide the qualities 
we know you want. 


Hairitan — for severe loom service 

Among the tannages is Hairitan, a G&K-devel- 
oped leather which, in the opinion of our customers, 
is superior to any hair-on leather, ever tanned in 
this country or abroad. Used in check straps, for 
example, it has exactly the desired resilience, with 
extremely little permanent stretch... averages 
6500 lbs. tensile strength . . . yet weighs less, giving 
more straps per pound. 


Hairitan is also used for ‘“‘Pickmaster”’ pickers and 
other loom accessories. When you see the orange 
color, you can be sure you will benefit from a product 
made throughout under a single control of quality. 


ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 
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Large stocks permit select- 
ing best hides for each 
product. 






Stitching “2-Fold” 
check strap. Cementing “2-Fold” 


check strap endless. 


es 


2} - Graton & Knight ‘2-Fold’’ CHECK 
; STRAP. The strap conforms in use to 
rs, the arc of the picker stick, distributing 
wear and frictional heat—thus length- 
ening life. Made from a single piece 
or of Hairitan leather. 





GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 


WORCESTER 4, MASSACHUSETTS 





Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industry ... Look under “Graton & Knight” 
in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER 
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An ounce of Prevention Now 1s 
Worth 10 Lbs. of Cure Too Late 


More production NOW. That's what the Victory Program 
demands. If you're already running three shifts, how can 
you increase production still more? 


By periodically inspecting your machines to see that they 
are in first class running order. A few minor adjustments or 
replacements now may prevent serious breakdowns later on. 


One very necessary precaution is to see that your machines 
are kept properly aligned. Machines that are out of line 
vibrate excessively, causing premature wear on all parts, 
an inferior product and loss in output. 


Make your inspections thorough. If you use H & B equipment, 
Tet an experienced H & B service man look it over. He can 

is =! tell what is neeaanay to keep it running at maximum 
ey. 
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"Just a little better than we're asked to do’ — one WAAC 
Oificer puis It e e e That’s the “have done each job just a little better than 


. . . . ‘’ , ? y € » 
spirit of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, we've been asked to do.” 


now in midst of its drive for 300,000 recruits. It is an idea worth borrowing—in bond buying, 
metal salvaging, and in kindred other activities 


We salute this fine group of women who have 
; , : that speed Victory. 
volunteered their services to release fighting si : 
2 sa It is the secret of the traditional uniformity and 

men. In the 18 months of the Corps’ existence, a -e , ; 
quality of Standard Yarns, most of which, as you 


, Ww a . A? ; : ; : 
the WAACS have taken over more than 142 know, is going to the armed services . . . a little 
y types of jobs, and, as one of their officers said, more attention and care than is expected. 


}  STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER C0. 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
Sales Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Representatives in principal Cities and in Central and South American Countries 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York 16, N. Y.—185 Madison Ave. Greensboro, N. C.— Guilford Building 
Chicago 54, 1.—940MerchandiseMart Reading, Pa. Reading 6262 






STANDARD DURENE - SELO - PREEMO - COMBED SAKS - THREADS - COMBED PEELERS 


r 
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aaa a a TATE ria eal “HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, 
DUST AND FUME CONTROL, ea ee CONVEYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
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Ye. . 
Jee must be modernized.. 


MANY ARE THE PRODUCTS that are “hung out” to dry at 
some stage on their way to battle. And many are the 
busy war plants where even the best of existing 
dryers simply couldn't meet today’s exceptional 
demands for increased production and improved 
products. Admittedly these were tough problems... 
but we hung out the “do not disturb” sign on the 
Sturtevant Research Laboratory and went to work. 


The result...an improved dryer with a scientifically de- 
signed arrangement of tapered nozzles and baffle plates inside 
the dryer housing, that produces a change of air up to 300 
times a minute near the material, permits perfect control of 
air flow. The increased output and improved quality which 
followed this application of Sturtevant engineering skill is 
exemplified by these recent drying projects: 


A rubber dryer, five stories high, to apply and vulcan- 
ize rubber sheathing on copper wire in one continuous proc- 
ess... tO turn it out in a fraction of the former time and in 
quantities that, if revealed, would make the Axis quake. 


Sulfanilamide and other victory-vital chemicals are 
now processed in Sturtevant dryers where wet and dry bulb 
temperatures can be instantly regulated ...and constantly 
adjusted to the requirements of each product. And that means 
more uniform drying of each batch... capacity increased to 
handle 2,500 pounds of material at a time... with a 50% 
reduction in drying time. 


Reversible camouflage cloth is now dried in con- 
tinuous ranges which utilize recirculated air combined 
with outside air, in just the right proportions. As a result, 
the cloth is delivered at record breaking speeds of six miles 
an hour... with valuable savings in fuel for heat. 


An improved method of introducing air to contact the 
surface of such materials as sandpaper and pyroxalin cloth 
eliminates surface defects... speeds production. In the case 
of rabbit fur, drying time was cut from 24 hours to 15 min- 
utes, handling as many as 8000 pelts an hour! And for a hun- 
dred other products, there are a hundred other reasons why 
Sturtevant Dryers went to work ...to turn out war goods 
faster, more efficiently. Reasons that will be equally impor- 


HTML Le Wee 


fool) 


tant to every manufacturer when industry competes for post- 
war markets. 


ENGINEERED AIR will make a difference... 


Yes, air that is engineered to serve efficiently—not only in 
drying but in all phases of industrial air conditioning, heat- 
ing, ventilating, dust and fume control, pneumatic convey- 
ing and mechanical draft—will make the difference between 
profit and loss in many a plant when industry returns to a 
highly competitive stage. With new war-won knowledge, 
Sturtevant is in a position to find the most efficient and eco- 
nomical solution to your approaching problems. Why not 
call in a Sturtevant expert now and let him consult with your 
post-war planning committee, and show them how correct 
engineering can improve the quality of your post-victory 
products and save time and money in their manufacture? 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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DUST AND FUME CONTROL 


better Methods 


BB 8 SAREE eC SeRnaes Me meer even Tete 


The equivalent of the senses of sight, 
hearing and touch have been duplicated 
mechanically by machine designers, with 
a vast saving of human effort and equally 
important product improvement. The 
urge of Baldwin-Duckworth engineers 
to ‘‘make better things’ inspired them 
to design this machine with a sense of 
touch. It sorts and strings links to be 
fed into automatic assembly machines— 
literally feels the beveled edges of the 
links and places them in correct posi- 
tion on wire magazines. It safeguards 
A Nak sivbiadinn cuales soliick asl Saddled this part of the assembly against any 
edges to position links correctly. possibility of error. 


better | with 
Baldwin Roller Chain Belts 


Many kinds of production call for precise mechanical 
positioning and deft,continuous mechanical operations. 
Here, as in most other instances, the drive for the 
machine is best handled by roller chain belt. Baldwin 
Roller Chain Belts, by reason of their precise manufacture, 
unfailingly give maximum accuracy in split-second tim- 
ing, smooth and jerk-free operation, virtually 100% effi- 
ciency and total absorption of loading shocks. \t has been 
established that chain belts are the only medium of 
power transmission that can absorb shockloading 
without loss of speed ratios or efficiency. 


Te. ete 


The Baldwin-Duckworth catalog is a storehouse of Shi niles sail Atanas takahiitaiames 
information on roller chain belts. But a Baldwin man Rettarte Ratine Sain Salts Sees 
can serve you personally on matters having to do with 1. Jerk-free smoothness of operation 
the drive for machines which you may be designing, 2. Quiet, positive slip-free drive 
adapting or which need greater timing or drive effi- 3. Unfailing split-second timing 
ciency. Call him —he will be glad to work with you. 
BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH Division of Chain Belt 
Company, 346 Plainfield Street, Springfield, Mass. 


shrough 


veer sheds BALDWIN 


better 
ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 
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NOW, a single book —indexed for easy reference 
~-can take the place of separate handbooks 
and bulletins for identifying and ordering 
most G-E renewal parts needed to keep 
your equipment in operation. With this 
book, you’ll find it easier to order genuine 
G-E parts by catalog number ~-saving 
time all along the line. 


For your copy, just mail the coupon. Even 
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Simplified Catalog 
of G-E Renewal Parts 


HELPS GET PARTS FASTER 





though you don’t need it now, it may save 
precious hours in an emergency. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 







General Electric Co., Section D 750-220 
Schenectady, N. Y. 












Yes, I want a copy of your new 96-page catalog 
*“Renewal Parts and Supplies (GEA-638)" to help 
simplify ordering of genuine G-E parts. 


Company 
Address 


City 
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Presented Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N. 


RAYON HELPS STRENGTHEN LATIN-AMERICAN TIES 


‘lo help wage our economic warfare with the Axis and to promote hemi- 
spheric solidarity , the State Department last year issued an order directing 
the United States rayon industry to set aside a part of its production for 


export to Latin-American countries. 


‘To comply with this Government request, the American Viscose Corpo- 
ration early in 1942 organized an Export Department in its New York office. 

‘Today, the textile mills of our Good Neighbors are being supplied with 
all the rayon we can ship. Hundreds of thousands of pounds are being shipped 
each month to Latin-American mills. They are receiving yarn and fiber on 
the same basis as our domestic customers. 


“E’’ AWARD FOR MARCUS HOOK 


On June 21 letters 

sent to all employees 

of the American Vis- 

cose plant at Marcus 

Hook announced that 

their all-out effort had 

won the coveted Army-Navy “E” for out- 
standing performance on war work. 

Presentation ceremonies took place on 
July rgth. 

[his is the first Army-Navy y “E” Award 
to be made to a United States rayon pro- 
ducing plant. It’s also signific ant that the 
Marcus Hook plant was the first successful 
rayon plant installed in this country. 

A pioneer is “first” again! 


BOOK FOR BEST SELLERS 


“Your Guide to Rayon,” a 

new book designed to fur- 

nish useful facts on rayon 

for retail salespeople, has 

just been published by the 

American Viscose Corpo- 
i ration. 

; In addition to basic facts 
on rayon, this book contains the full story 
on CROWN Tested, especially interpreted 
for retail consumption. 

Ir will be distributed widely to retail 
training directors, store management, and 


as far as possible—to direct sales personnel. 


FAMILY NOTES 
AN A 


of 40 hours per week per plant in payment 


is currently allowing a maximun 
of the services of emp slovees serving on 
local draft boards and/or r ationing boards. 
This is to be paid to employees for lost 
tune while carrying out their duties in 
connection with the war effort. Under this 
plan, a single employee can serve the full 
go hours, or two or morc 
serve part tine, 


employees can 
and be recompensed for 
this wartime work. 


L-mployees of the American Viscose Cor- 


poration’s seven rayon-producing plants 
are currently subscribing for the purchase 
of war bonds at the rate of $2,332,000 per 
year. This is nearly double the rate of last 
vear. 


NAME ee? 


American Viscose Corporation announces 
that the name of its Sales Development De- 
partment at Marcus Hook, Pa., has been 
changed to “Textile Research Department? 
This department will continue to aid the 
textile industry in the improvement and 
development of better fabrics. 


°*T. M.—C. & C.C.C. 
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—~ 


The change in name has been made t 
clarify the purposes and nature of the 
department’ $ activities. 


CARPET INDUSTRY’S DEMAND 
FOR “TUFTON” GROWING 


The acceptance of the new type of rayon 
staple fiber, “Tufton,” presages a bri 
future for this American Viscose devel 
ment and great demand for this fiber by 
the carpet industry. 

To some extent, this is also true of rayon 
in general. The uses for rayon today are so 
great that all demands cannot be met. 

New and interesting uses for rayon ate 
constantly being developed as a result of 
continuing research. Which means that 
considerably more rayon will be needed in 
the future, since leading manufacturers 
have expressed their intention of continu 
ing the use of rayon in their products after 
the war. 

Until normal times permit the installa 
tion of additional plant facilities, the rayon 
industry will exert itself to the utmost to 
provide the fairest and most equitable 
distribution possible among the different 
groups of interested users throughout the 
United States. 


NEW BULLETIN ON 
DYEING RAYONS 


A new bulletin by James A. Hopwood of 
the Textile Research Department, “Dyeing 
Procedures for Rayon Woven Goods,” has 
just been released. In this article, Mr. Hop- 
wood discusses the scouring of viscose fab- 
rics spun and filament, methods of color 
selection, high tenacity yarns, development 
in staple fiber, and “Vinyon.”** 

For a copy of this Bulletin, simply ad- 
dress your request to American Viscose 


Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


- Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp 


HERE’‘S WHAT 4-PLY SERVICE BRINGS TO YOU 


PRODUCT 
RESEARCH 


Helps you to 
get the right 
yarns, 


FABRIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design 
new fabrics 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


TEXTILE 
RESEARCH 


Helps solve pro- Helps provide 
duction and fin- scientific selling 
ishing problems. facts. 


CORPORATION 


“CROWN” 
TESTED 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


350 Fifth Ave 


Marcus Hook, Pa . Roanoke, 
, W. Va.; Me ay 


Parkersburg 
z.l $.Pat. Of 


‘ New York City; 
en img 8 Pa 


Providence, R.I 


: Charlotte, N.C.; 
TESTED 
- Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; i 3 


; Front Royal, Va. 
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YARMOR* 302-W Pine 0il for raw stock wool scouring 


ws It’s a fact... with Yarmor 302-W Pine Oil made 


5,” has soluble and added to your raw wool scouring 
Hd bath, you can use up to 30 percent less soap, and 
se Tad- ° 
color still produce cleaner, fluffier wool. 
pment . oe F 

Here’s the reason— Y armor 302-W, solubilized with soap, 
ly ad- 


adel works its way right to the base of the wool fibers. quickly 

- York loosens dirt and grease, and suspends the particles for 
clean rinsing. Formation of insoluble soap precipitates is 
retarded, and the wool becomes resistant to rancidity. 


Because Yarmor 302-W is, in fact, valuable in all wet- *+ + Soil, dirt. 


and Grease 
ter 


£rease Vegetable mat 
quick “ee, and Sul o 
, ly k 08e int 


gating. Send to Hercules for a trial amount today. tively emul ifed. - ©. effec 
g d . Sithe, 4 - 


processing operations, you ll find it well worth investi- 
™ are 


HERCULES POWDER COMPAN 
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HAVE YOU SEEN TAYLOR'S NEW 
IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETER ? 


ITS VIBRATION PROOF - PRACTICALLY 
DUSTPROOF- AND EASIER TO 
READ THAN EVER! 


T saves tons of bronze for the war effort. Yet this new Taylor 

Industrial Thermometer is actually better in four ways than 
the pre-war model! Fact is, we planned it before conservation 
became essential. 


1. New Rugged One-Piece Case. Sturdy enough to stand up 
under any conditions—and looks it! 


2. Vibration Proof! No separate front to rattle or work loose. 
A two-piece interlocking bezel holds the thick glass window 
against four tension springs fastened with shake-proof screws. 


3. Practically Dustproof because of this same tight-fitting con- 
struction. 


4. Easier to Read Than Ever! Actually svites frequent reading 
because the one-piece case is shallower and the triple-lens BINOC 
tubing stands out even more vividly, with a wider range of vision 
than before. Bold, well-spaced scale on sharply contrasting back- 
ground is individually graduated for each tube! 

All these advantages, plus permanent Taylor Accuracy—the result 
of artificial ageing to prevent loss of accuracy when in use — 
make this new Taylor Industrial Thermometer today’s best buy! 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer, or write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. Instruments 
for indicating, recording, and controlling temperature, pressure, 
humidity, flow, and liquid level. 


ACCURACY FIRST 


% KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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: Que Gees Gebers fed 


What 
every workman about handling 
should know acids in carboys 


i} 


WELL VENTILATED, WIDE AISLES, 
WELL LIGHTED, KEPT CLEAR 


ORDERLY J 


¢ 
RUBBER °%1 hy RUBBER GLOVES 


ro \ 
Je 


RUBBER 
BOOTS 


Men should be thoroughly instructed, Thrust prongs of special truck under Cinders or concrete treated with sodi- 
properly clothed. Before moving, car- carrying cleats of carboy, then lift by um silicate are best for storage floors. 
boys should be inspected for leakage, bearing down on handles. Boxed car- On dirt floors, place carboys on 2”x 
loose stoppers. They should never be boys should never be “walked” on 4” supports. Three tiers high is maxi- 
handled by neck or with hooks. their lower edges. mum, two preferable. 


NEVER USE CARBOY EXCEPT 
T 

INSPECT REGULARLY FOR ORIGINAL PRODUC 

INCLINATOR IS 
. EASIEST, SAFEST 

DRAW OFF ANY r WAY TO EMPTY 

EXCESS SHOWING 

ABOVE TOP 


C7 a Ten 
LL ALT 


In hot weather loosen stoppers of car- When opening carboy, keep hands, Finally, never use ‘a carboy to hold 
boys containing volatile liquids to face to side. .. never over neck. Nev- anything but same product it origi- 
vent pressures that might cause break- er twist or pry off wire holding stop- nally contained. Drain completely to 
age. Provide drainage in storage space per...use face-type wire cutters. Nev- prevent spillage in rehandling. Return 
in case of breakage. er empty by applying air pressure. as promptly as possible. 


These suggestions are offered ing Chemists’ Association. For 
&S& 


as reminders to allwho handle _ specific chemicals conserva- Mo NSANTO 


acids in carboys...and partic- tion suggestions for your plant 
ularly as reminders to those or assistance in training new C “Ee FOR EXCELLENCE — 


. ete The Army-Navy “E’" bur- 
W110 are charged with training employes to handle chemi- —— ee - 


new employes. They are based cals safely, write: MONSANTO SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES ManKino | che Army and the Navy ot 
especially meritorious pro 


on one of a series of bulletins CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. duction of war materials’ 


over a two-year period, fies 


published by the Manufactur- Louis, Missouri. over Monsanto. 
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SOLD , «& 


UNDER THESE i NN 
TRADE NAMES - } 
Bowen Round Point Travelers Buy MORE 


Bowen Square Point Travelers War Bonds 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze and help the 
U. S. RING 

down the curtain 
Bowen Flat Oval 


and Round Wire Travelers os tyrensy 
Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 13 7 
Bowen Patented Vertical Offset z 
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Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
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1 4e eed INTE 
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more production 
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PERFECT BALANCE 


Weighs same on both sides. 
Straight part of shank is in 
center of gravity. Distributes 
lubricant and wears evenly. Will 
not pivot twisting self and 
rayon. 


ORE AND MORE the textile mills meet 

with a sudden shortage of supplies 
from some source heretofore depended 
on. If for any reason you face a shortage 
of a given type of Ring Traveler, the 
U. S. Ring Traveler Company can supply 
exactly that type in unvarying uniform- 
ity, and guarantee you the same (or 
better) results from its use. 


@ On the other hand—are you having 
any trouble with your ring travelers? Are 
they breaking? Flying off the rings? 
Going “haywire”? Before you decide that 
the traveler’s to blame, we suggest that 
you send for a “U.S.” man, We don’t 
mean just a-salesman. We mean a man 
who’s worked in the mill — run frames, 
been an overseer or a super. A practical 
man. Let him do a little looking around. 
Many times, in working with textile 
supers, we’ve been able to suggest slight 
improvements in ring design, or some 
simple change in the traveler itself, or the 
method of operation, that has materially 
improved traveler life and performance. 


@ No matter how well a traveler is de- 
signed, or how correct its metallurgy, 
you won’t get the best service unless all 
related factors are considered. We mean 
the influence of spindle speeds, weight 
of yarn, twist, stock, lubrication, and 
those other things that travelers are up 
against. The only way for us to help 
you properly is to visit your mill and 
study conditions there. With things in 
the textile industry as they are today, the 
biggest help in the whole field you can 
get is this kind of plant research. We’re 
ready to make any type of Ring Traveler 
Research in your mill that you went. 
This places you under no obligation, 
costs you no time or money. And it may 
solve your traveler troubles, step up your 
yarn production. Write or wire us today. 


@ As leading manufacturers of ring 
travelers for the textile industry, we want 
to help you meet the niadiiaeidanioad pro- 
duction schedules of the months ahead — 
not simply to “sell” you on our travelers. 
U.S. Ring Traveler service is construc- 
tive and cooperative, because all of us 
must pull TOGETHER in this war effort 


if we want to hasten Victory. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
President and Treasurer 


RHODE ISLAND 





HEAT CONTROL 


for better metal — dominates 
“U.S.” production! Carburizing 
and tempering ovens are elec- 
trically controlled through pyro- 
meters — for better perform- 
ance, 





THE BEVEL EDGE 


Great pioneering ‘'U. S.’’ con- 
tribution to smooth spinning, 
twisting. 

Eliminating angular edges, gives 
uniformity of tension, more even 
yarn, less ‘'fly.”’ 





THE NE-BOW 


Prevents yarn ends flying out, 
provides ample headroom for 
threading—prevents binding on 
ring. Note “bend inward’’ at 
top of born. 


"RING TRAVELERS 


A Traveler fer Every Fibre 


—f TRAVELERS THAT KEEP GOING! 
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The cost of a shutdown 
in terms of lost production 


has never been so high 


Avoid shutdowns 





and lost production 


with Gulf Quality Oils and Greases! 


a spare parts and new units hard to 

get even with high priorities, war-winning 
production requires scheduled preventive main- 
tenance——to protect equipment now in service 
and avoid lost output from shutdowns. 

For successful preventive maintenance in your 
mill, make sure of your lubrication—call in a 
Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to help you 
install the best lubrication practice. 

From Gulf’s complete line, the Gulf Service 
Engineer will recommend oils and greases with 


greater stability— tough filmed lubricants that 
provide round-the-clock protection for your 
equipment. Result: capacity production, a mini- 
mum of shutdowns, less wear, and lower ex- 
pense for maintenance and repairs. 


The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer—and the Gulf line of more 
than 400 quality lubricants —are available to 
you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 
or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION’ GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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« HELPING AMERICA PRODUCE MORE! « 





% They’re out on America’s “production 
fronts,’’ giving freely of their highly specialized 
experience, assisting manufacturers of arma- 
ment, equipment, munitions and supplies in 
keeping production lines moving. They’re aid- 
ing MACHINE BUILDERS to apply anti-fric- 
tion bearings more economically and efficiently. 
They’re helping MACHINE USERS to get 
the most from the bearings they have—to 
Write for the Catalog. lengthen their life—to reduce shut-down haz- 
Let our engineers work with YOU. ards. At our factory, The Engineering and 
Research Departments are equally busy, solv- 
ing problems in bearing application, opera- 
tion and maintenance submitted by buyers of 
bearings in every field. And all this service is 
being rendered without cost, THAT AMERICA 
MAY PRODUCE MORE. 


‘Y NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


= § PRECISION BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS FOUNDED 1911 
E 


BUY MORE UNITED STATES WAR BONDS, TODAY 





Nn power-saving... 


The “straightawas” tlow of air through a “Buf-flow” 
Axial Flow Fan—plus the non-rotating movement of 
the air current as it leaves the outlet—explains both 
the efficiency and the power-saving features of this 
Buffalo-developed design. The wasted motion of air 
turbulence is reduced to » minimum by means of spe- 
cial directional guide vanes, thus preventing losse- 
common in ordinary propeller fan. The result is an 


01 


now FANS 


exceptionally high capacity operating against pressure 


losses, quieter operation, marked power savings. These 
advantages—plus the sturdy, durable construction and 
the non-overloading character- 

istic—makes “Buf-flow” Axial 

Flow Fans unexcelled for air 

handling problems. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


150 MORTIMER ST. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Blower and Forge Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





CHICA 
Mr. | 
222 W 
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Plans are in the Making 


ip. Lp M » While we continue to devote our energies and 

/ 6 greater part of our production toward winning the 

{ / war, we are steadily developing our plans for the post-war 
period that will follow. 

These plans are based on technical developments and con- 

tinuing research—to the end that when we can again devote all 

of our facilities toward serving our customers, we can genuinely 


help them to meet the demands of a new era. 


AMERICAN 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 


MOUNT HOLLY (tp N. CAROLINA 


Sales Manager: E. F. REDDING, MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N.C NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 
Mr. E. W. Wood Mr. Tom Moore | Mr. E.J.H Ib ; k Mr. Rowland Swallow Mr. Wm. S. Montgomery Mr. Edwin Hutchison 
222 West Adams St. 735 Chestnut Street r. E. J. Holbroo Empire State Bldg. 3701 N. Broad St. Mies E. R. Abernethy 


- 
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e This problem is found in many 
cotton mills today where speeding 
up machines has become common 
order to meet 


practice in ever 


mounting production demands. 


Because of the resulting high 


temperatures. efficiency of workers 
And the lew humidities 
“wild” make 


run “rough.” Tiiis, in turn, lessens 


is reduced. 


eause varn work 


the strength of the varn and results 


Carrier /) 


AIR CONDITIONING « REFRIGERATION 


rORTY-ONE YEARS 


48 


EXPERIENCE IN 


Provide evaporative cooling 
and increase moisture content of air 


in excessive spoilage. 

A greater load is also placed on 
the humidifying system by speed- 
ing up machines. This prevents 
production from going up in pro- 
portion to increase in speed of 
machines. 

The Carrier system, whether in- 
dustrial humidifiers or central sta- 
tion, maintains the essential humid- 


itv—cools (or heats) and circulates 


| 


/ 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


INDUSTRIAL 


To correct high temperatures 
and low humidities in cotton mills 


desired volume of cleaned air. All 
of these functions are accomplished 
with low power requirements. 
Carrier has been a pioneer in the 
field of air conditioning for textile 
1906. 


problem calling for the control of 


mills since If you have a 
temperature ‘or humidity, or both. 
you can benefit by this specialized 
experience. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, 





INSTALLATIONS 
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They pioneered on the Santa Fe Trail 
—and America is STILL pioneering. 


PIONEERS! 


Since the days of line shafts, 
wooden pulleys and dangling 
Ss belts, Reliance has pioneered 
in the application of electric motor-drive. 


2\ 
fie 
\ 


Cooperating with machine designers, 
Reliance engineers have been able to 
eliminate transmission gadgets—gears, 
brakes, clutches, belts, couplings—and 
have made power control exceedingly 
simple, easy and effective. 





The results: lower-priced, better-perform- 
ing, more salable machines; and, for 
machine users, stepped-up production 
with better quality at lower cost. 


All Reliance salesmen are Engineers and 
Pioneers ... engineers who know 
electric motors and motor-drive; pio- 
neers, not afraid to tackle something 
new. Send for one if you need practical, 
helpful suggestions. 











All Reliance A-c. Squirrel- 
shed cage Motor. Simple, 
quiet and rugged. 
1 the THE WORK-HORSE 
xtile OF INDUSTRY. 
ve a 
ol of 
voth, 
lized 
i: oe 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1088 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland, Ohio 
Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo * Chicago « Cincinnati * Detroit *« Greenville (S.C.) * Los Angeles » New York 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portland (Ore.) * St. Louis * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Syracuse * other principal cities. 
NS 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


wich TYPE o- V-Belt 


Best Fits VYOWR Need ? 


— Special Synthetic Belts? 
~ Steel Cable seits? 
— Rayon-Cord seits? 


— Standard vuico Ropes? 


-— 


Dione Your Gates fall Engineer — 


Ye Will Fell You! 


If you have a drive on which a V-belt of 
special type may be required for greatest service 
efficiency, you will almost certainly find that Gates 
has long been building a V-belt precisely engi- 


neered to fit your needs. 


In some installations, a V-belt whose tension 
member is composed of rayon cords will have ad- 
vantages over the standard cotton cord construc- 
tion. Gates has been building rayon-cord belts 
since 1939, 


Again, Gates engineers have found that a 
belt built with flexible steel cables as the tension 
member is sometimes most economical despite its 
higher initial cost—and Gates has been building 
flexible steel cable V-belts since 1935. 


For five years, the Gates synthetic 
rubber belt has been piling up amazing 
service records in large industrial plants 


all over the United States. Under severe 
conditions of heat and oil, the Gates special 
synthetic belt actually outwears any natural 
rubber belt by as much as 230%. 

It might seem that it would be some trouble 
to determine whether a synthetic-rayon, a syn- 
thetic-steel-cable, or a standard Gates Vulco Rope 
would be most efficient and economical for your 
particular application. Actually, this involves no 
more than picking up your phone. 


There is a Gates engineering office in every 
large industrial center. The Gates field engineer 
who consults you in answer to your phone call 
is thoroughly competent to analyze any drive prob- 
lem you may have. He is completely informed on 
the nature and advantages of every type of belt. 
He will always recommend the practice that will 
be most efficient and economical ‘for you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES >: DRIVE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


2213 Griffin Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


215-219 Fourth Avenue 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


80! .2 Liberty National Lite Building 


DENVER, COLO. 
999 South Broadway 


549 West Washington 


CHARLOTTE, N, CAROLINA 


507 Builders’ Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


738 C GS National Bank Building 


GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA 


104 West Washington Street 
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Essential to the war effort’’ must continue to 
guard the reserves and allocate the flow of many 
chemical supplies. 

Helping to fill the ‘gaps’ in chemical supply for 
both the war and home fronts is Cyanamid’s big 
wartime undertaking. It is a job that calls for 
action ...expanding our plants and equipment... 
speeding our production methods... and accele- 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


2 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 
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AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


rating our research and product development. 

If you are confronted with a problem arising out 
of difficulty in obtaining chemicals and textile spe- 
cialties for your high priority business, or because 
of the non-priority nature of your manufacture, call 
upon Cyanamid. We will be glad to apply our 
facilities to help in the solution of your problem. 
There is no obligation. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS + FINISHES + SOFTENERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 
AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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OF LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


of 38 Twister Drives 


When a well-known textile mill decided 
to remodel their twister drives, they had 
many a “twist” to eliminate. Oiling was 
required weekly. 50 h.p. motors were over. 
loaded to 72 h.p. Machines had to be 
“warmed up” gradually, because of cx: 
treme starting torque. 


The transmission specialists who tackled 
the job solved most of the problems with 
Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes, 
Motor loads dropped 35° — to 48 h.p. The 
whole room started “on the whistle”, with- 
out delays. Production increased 5%, 
Greasing every 6 months replaced the 
weekly oiling. The new drives paid for them- 
selves in one year. 


LINESHAFTS THAT RACE 


Unusual as they may sound, these are 
typical of the benefits Fafnir Transmission 
Units bring, when they replace inefficient 
plain-bearing supports on lineshafts of ma- 
chine drives. But add to this story of savings 
the facts from another Fafnir-ized depart- 
ment in the same mill, a spinning room, 
Here high-speed machines required line- 
shaft speeds of 1250 r.p.m. The Fafnir 
Hanger Boxes took this pace in their stride, 
and showed another saving. For sticking 
plain bearings and oil leaking onto pulleys 
and belts previously caused belt slippage, 
shortened belt life. With Fafnirs, bearings 
ran free, oil could not leak; result — the slip- 
page disappeared, and costly belts stay on 
the job far longer. 


Power losses? High maintenance cost? 
Frequent bearing replacement? . . . no mats 
ter which is your problem, your Fafnir dis- 
tributor will help you solve it, from the com- 
plete line of Fafnir Transmission Units. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut. Branch Offices: Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


FAFNI 


Ball Bearings 
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Treasured Possessions ... Every woman knows that today’s 
most treasured possessions are stockings that are clear and even in tex- 
ture. Every hosiery manufacturer knows that it takes good needles to 
knit a quality fabric — regardless of the fibre used. Keep your 
knitting machines young and effective with TMW = Needles 

And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


hars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 





“With all your eggs in one basket, watch that basket well. 


MARK ‘TWAIN 


Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we wv// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
equipment at highest efhiciency. Let ws tell you about our complete recondi- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profit:. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA. 





JOHNSON RAYON WARP SIZERS 


—by mills whose qual- 
ity and production 
standards are highest 


Approved because, though running seven days a week, 24 hours a 
day, on three shift schedules for over three years, they have stood up, 
with no serious shut-downs for break-downs or repairs. 


Approved because of the high quality of fabrics they make possible. 
Approved because of their simplicity of operation. 


Approved because of Fingertip Control of Stretch. 


Approved because of their universal adaptability for all types of 
yarn, viscose and acetate, high tenacity rayon and nylon, of all deniers. 


Approved because of the extra heavy construction of the front end. 


Approved because, even in these trying times, Johnson always keeps 
standard replacement parts for immediate shipment. 


Approved because Johnson stands ready at all times to give instant 
and efficient service. 


Approved because, when peace comes again, owners of Johnson 
Sizers will be equipped to meet the post-war competition. 
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Orders are already piling up for Johnson Sizers 
for post-war deliveries, which will be made in 
the order in which reservations are being made. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 





«+. Our experience and laboratory facilities 


‘4 
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Is your water conditioning equipment de- 
livering the quality of water you must 
have? 


Is its capacity sufficient for your require- 
ments? 


Are you satisfied with its operating cost 
... its efficiency? 


If you are confronted with any such problems, 
or if you are planning the installation of additional 
equipment for any phase of water conditioning, 


we shall be glad to give you the benefit of our 


more than thirty years of experience without 
obligation. 

We have prepared an exceptionally complete 
and comprehensive questionnaire which will en- 
able you to give us full information about your 
present equipment and your requirements. This 
information, together with a sample of the water 
to be treated, will enable us to analyze your prob- 
lem and submit unbiased recommendations. 

Write today for a copy of this special question- 
naire. There’s no cost or obligation. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. 


1809-67 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


NEW YORK CATASAUQUA, PA. CHICAGO TULSA 





J LONGER— LARGER RUNS 


Vatrolite’s full strength and unfailing uniformity 
makes this possible. 


2 LE S S DU ST ING Vatrolite’s granular 


uniformity keeps dusting to a minimum. Also, its 
chemical structure assures less free SO,. All this 


means better working conditions for your men — 
less sneezing and coughing, less absenteeism. 
c 


3 EXACTING RESULTS 


Vatrolite’s high stability (the result of strict laboratory 
control) has been attested and approved by practical 
application in leading plants throughout the country. 
It assures long-lasting quality. 


4 ECON 0 MY Vatrolite is clear white. Its 


high uniformity and stability result in longer runs — 
therefore real economy. Leading mills in many indus- 
tries are discovering this in ever increasing numbers. 


Willie 
Winn 
Earle 


Triste av “tai ' 
Write today for details on Vatrolite. %Sodium Hydrosulphite Concentrated 


TOLL 


CARAT ON. HEL fa ye Mier 2 ak ie a Sk 
MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING VATROLITE*, PAROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, AND SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE* 
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Other technical articles scheduled for September art d 
IN THE NEXT Power Requirements of Spinning Frames; Neps, Naps. c 
and Specks in Cotton: High-Temperature Hot-Water k 
Heating: Increasing Production in Blending. . 


AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE for September is the 


19th Annual Synthetic Fiber Section. The theme of the 
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section is Synthetics in the Post-War World. The section : ' . 
will be divided into two major parts as follows: 1. A for- : McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY n 
ward-looking article: “Synthetic Fibers of the Post-War : 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. t 
World Will Be Tailor-Made to Meet Specific Require- Di ae eee, . 
ments. 2. A series of charts giving the physical, chemical. : Change my address on TEXTILE WORLD t : 
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TANNATE leather belting gets extra pro- 
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carries full load; grips tightly, runs smoothly; 
keeps machines producing at full capacity even under 


varying load conditions. 


TANNATE retains its unusual grip and great 
strength, even when exposed to high temperatures, 
machine oils, humidity, or weak chemicals. It has 
plenty of stamina for three-shift, seven-day-a-week 
operation. Tannate leather belting requires little 
attention other than an occasional application of 
Rhoads belt Preserver. 


Let us help you keep all your machines running at 
full capacity. Watch Tannate increase your output, 
reduce your production costs! 
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"THIs U. S. Cavalry mount is equipped 

with the latest approved model of 
equestrian gas-mask. Providing one of 
man’s most faithful animal friends as 
well as his rider with gas masks is one 
of the war’s most interesting uses of 
fabric. 

The wartime manufacture of fabric 
not only for gas masks, but for textiles 
of all kinds requires that mills produce 
at top speed, and as a practical aid to this 
result, prominent textile mills every- 
where are lubricating their equipment 
with Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, stays on 
loom cranks, and on the top rolls of 





TEXACO 
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roving and spinning frames. It resists 
thinning out, creeping and splattering. 

For loom cams, use Texaco No. 919 
Lubricant S. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of which 
are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 















NOTA 
FEED-BAG! 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*% More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated and 
fueled with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

*% More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubritated with’ Téxdco than with 
all other brands combined. 

% More locomotives and railroad 
cars in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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Management 


— Heart of America’s Industrial Progress 


In Peace and War, Management Men and Methods Steer 


Production on a Stead y Upward Course 





W HEN the Allied armada of 2,000 ships, protected by a vast 
umbrella of planes, struck thse coast of Sicily, Axis leaders 


¢ more had reason to wonder how “that decadent, pleasure 
mg America” had swung from the manufacture of automobiles, 
refrigerators and costume jewelry to equipments of war, and had 


out-produced such mighty plants as the Krupp, the Fiat and the 
Skoda works — and had done it so quickly. 
(America at war is in the — just as it 


peace, Super performing 


has led world 


planes are taking to the air at the present 


rate of nearly 100,000 per year. ” Ships, to carry the war to our 
mies, side down the ways at the rate of two a day. ‘lanks, 
ks, guns, ammunition are pouring out of our “peace” plants 


far greater volume than the entire Axis effort can possibly 
il. War expenditures in 1943 alone will reach the staggering 


of approximate] $$3,000,000,000 an amount equal to 


Added rock 


goods —a very considerable 


entire national income for 1929, to this is the 


ttom output of essential civilian 


[his unprecedented production is taking place while som« 
0,000 men and women, those physically best equipped, have 
n called to th taken from 
trv, and their lo be repaired only by more efficient 
methods 


armed forces. Many of them were 


could 
pment and more ctfective 
gorous tramuing 


programs had to be superimposed upon 


other abnormal problems facing 


ACO ersion trom stoves 


industry im its high-speed 


to boats; from printing machines to guns 


‘inthe trom itomobiles to airplane engines; from fishing tackle to 
> than bomb sights. 
; This phenomenal task was further complicated by the need 
a rapid expansion. A modest machine tool industry had to bx 
dand@ ¢xpanded to handle a volume many times its normal capacity 
th any = Stecl production had to be increased by 20°%,, and that of alumi 
num and magnesium multiplied over and over. From almost nil, 
horse- thie demand for high octane gasoline soared to unbelievable quan 
dwith® fi! The creation of synthetic rubber and electronic industries 
brand. was necessary almost overnight 
er on Who deserves credit for these accomplishments? All industry! 
, S. is | cngineers, Cchemist&, designers, skilled workers, common 
n with But over and above all it belongs to management. 
; In industry it is mandatory to have a directive force to co 
a nate the efforts of men in the use of materials and the 
a ition of power toward the production of goods and services 
[lic application of this directive force is the function of manage 
=— os t, and only because we had today’s kind of management were 
ible to transform ourselves, almost overnight, from a_ peace 
ng nation to the world’s greatest producer of implements of 
\s a nation, we had been preparing for a long time to play 
part in world affairs, ‘This preparation, certainly not planned 
today’s objectives but none the less effective, began some four 
les ago. 
APTLY 





character of 
character of 


With the advent of the twentieth century, the 
industry in the United States, and, therefore, the 
American living, began to change. Scientific management was 
Frederick W. ‘laylor brought into focus 
to use effectively those processes and procedures upon which our 
present-day mass production is based. He was followed by Hat 
Emerson, who ai the industrial acquainted 
with efficiency in manufacture and the remarkable progress to be 
gained therefrom in the field of production, with its consequent 
price reductions and wider distnbution of industry's products 
(here followed, in industry, an alert management, a capable 
management, a management with vision. Without it, the work 
and Emerson would have gone for naught. 
work of -and the ex 
developments it produced —that the country as a 
those 
impo 


born. and showed how 


rington world 


of tavlor 
It is because of this early Inanagement 
traordinary 
whole, and_ particularly emploved in industry, were not 
seemingly 
to all-out war production. But let us look 
cxamime some ot those prepa! itory 
proven so vital to the 
From 1900 to 1939 
of all kinds increased 5 
alone the 
industrial 
In 1900 the 


per cent of his income for things 
his buying 


over-awed by the sible job of quick conversion 
back four decades and 
accomplishments which have 
lfare of the 


the last pre-war year 


progress and we nation 


, total employment 


2 per cent; in the manufacturing industries 


increase was 84 per cent. The nation became definitels 


average wage carner was able to spend only 20.2 


other than necessities: in 1930 


power for non-essentials had increased to 34.8. pet 


cent. The average man acquired confidence in what industry 
could do 
( 1 Q?2 
In 1900 the average work week wa hours; in 1930 it was 


tS hours. The burden of transferred from 
man to machine. 
In 1939 the United States 


railroads, 72 per cent of its 


roduction was being 


possessed 30 per cent of the world’s 
) per cent of its tele 
ction equipment had 


iutomobiles, 


syhones. The nation’s prod grown to tor 
] ] 


midable proportions. 


In 1939 nearly half of the families in the United States owned 
their own homes, 64 million individuals carried life insurance 
policies and 45 million had savings accounts. National income 
had increased 300 per cent from 1900 and during the sam« 


period the proportion of national incom paid out in salaries and 
cent. And in less than this 


wages increased from 58 to 70 pet 
period (1914-1939) the purchasing power of the wage rate in 
creased by 60 per cent. There had evolved the kind of 
living for which men will work —and fight. 

Since 1900, factories increased their 
$11,000,000,000 to $60.000.000.000. in 


been 


from 
‘This increase of 
nearly 450 per cent was accomplished while the country’s pop 
ulation rose only 60 per cent. In this same span of years tech 
nological methods had 


output of goods 


1939. 


developments and improvements in 





increased the value added by manufacture per wage earner by 
200 per cent, and the horsepower per factory wcubes had been 
multiplied by 242. The nation’s production plant was ready to 
assume its gigantic wartime job 

During this period of industrial and national evolution, manage 
ment itself had changed. Pnor to the advent of scientific manage 
ment, our goods and services were the product of several kinds of 
directive activities, varying from the strictly paternalistic to the 
ruthless. ‘There was little conception of the responsibility that 
industry now broadly acknowledges — the responsibility of trustee 
ship in the interest of stockholders, employees and the public — 
specifically; in the interest of our national economy — generally. 
Acceptance of this stewardship is acceptance, also, of the belief 
that, in the long run, no industry, and no unit of industry, that 
does not serve society can live 

Have the actions of management caused the times to change? 
Or has an alert management been 
successful only because it has 
changed with the times? Certain 
ly, the industrial concern of 19080 
would not thrive under the con 
ditions of today. Just as certainly 
the new things that industry has 
in store for a waiting postwar 
world will have a far-reaching 
effec’ upon the times. 

Management today seldom 
owns the factory or the business 
it manages. It is hired to perform 
the coordinating, directive func 
tions. It is free to change — of 
itself, or with the times. Man 
agement therefore exercises its 
power through leadership in exe 
cuting ideas . . . not through 


one and one-hal f 


owncrship. 

Good management can be sustained only in an environment 
svinpathetic to its aims. It has an undeniable obligation to society, 
because it must be a compatible part of the social structure or be 
rejected by that structure as a whole. 

An environment sympathetic to its aims means, also, that in 
dustry, in the very serious reconstruction period ahead, will not 
be at full effectiveness if it is subjected to attacks by government 
no matter what the underlying reasons may be — over-zealous 
devotion to a cause, lack of understanding or just plain politics 

to industrial management — that the govern 
ment turned when our existence as a free nation was threatened: 
it is to industrial management that 


It was to industry 


government must turn in 
order to win the peace. 

This statement is made in the sincere conviction that what 
\merica strong is industry's ability to produce con 
sistently more and more goods 
It is only by actually creating them that we built up our 
stockpiles of the necessities of life. And it is only by creating 
them that we can have more of those things that make life 
worth while. These become available to mor people as industry 
succeeds in getting greater output of goods and services for a given 
input of human energy, materials and powcr. 

And what of the physical jobs ahead? 


there will be 


has made 


and services for more and more 
people 


In this country alone, 
an immense demand upon industry to supply the 
things people have been unable to purchase during the war. 
loday the nation is wearing out not only its automobiles, re 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners and radios, but its very houses, its 
roads, railroads, and airline equipment. It is saving its money 
while whetting its appetite. ‘Truly, the calls the American people 
will make upon industry in the postwar period will be many 
and insistent. 

This demand can be viewed in another light. Economists say 
there will be gainful employment 
ifter the war. ‘The Committee for Economic Development has 
estimated that $140,000,000,000 worth of goods and _ services 
will be required each vear for thos¢ people. Compare that with 


56 000 O00 persons seeking 





This is the fourteenth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
million readers. They 


are dedicated to the purpose of telling 
the part that each industry is playing in 
the war effort and of informing the pub- 
lic on the ma gni ficent war- production ac- 
com plishments of America’s industries. 


our actual output of $97,000,000,000 worth of goods and service 
in 1940 when gainful employment was 46,000,000. 

hese future jobs will be done if industry's management is 1 
too much hampered by government management. Managemci 
in industry performs its function in the field of doing ‘eine 
Management in government performs its function in the field 
regulating things. ‘The best cooperation of the two kinds of mar 
agement “will be necessary in the postwar period. Certainly, too 
much of the regulatory kind will interfere seriously with the ki id 
that does things. 

Industrial management must improve, too. If it is too selfish, 
if it does not recognize definitely the trusteeship inherent in its 
job, if it does not understand and live up to its social responsi 
bilities, then it will be risking all for which we are fighting. The 
following suggestions are made to indicate the eae that 
management’s self-improvement can take. 

Evolution in management has 
been too slow in some respects. 
Management in industry has been 
too prone to see the advantages 
in technological development 
while being blind to its evils. 
Looking at industry and_ social 
progress as a whole, there can be 
no doubt as to the value of tech 
nological improvement. It creates 
jobs. It elevates the standard of 
living. But that economic fact is 
of no satisfaction to the individual 
who loses his job because a new 
machine or a new method re 
quired one less man. By and large, 
this is an evil that management 
can do something about. 

Management has been too 
careless of its opportunities with 
egard to labor. On that account the pendulum of social readjust 
ment has swung too far. Labor has been given extensive privilege 
without corresponding responsibility. 

Industrial management has been too slow to abandon its policy 
of letting the buver beware. As a result of this, industry today 
is over-regulated. 

Management has been too slow in recognizing its responsibility 
to promote the economic philosophy that a society cannot have 
\ companion edu 
cational item too long neglected is management's obligation in 
the field of public relations. 

In these vears since 1900, 


for consumption what it does not produce. 


industrial management has been 
growing. Perhaps many of its experiences have been but growing 
pains. Management has learned, among other things, the abso 
lutely vital need for capital at the mght time and in the right 
amount. It has learned to use some of its earnings as “‘seed 
money” 
processes. It has learned to invest more and more in research. 
It has learned of the interdependence of industry and agriculture. 
And it has learned much about the eternal triangle of industry, 
labor and government. 

With such a history and such experiences behind it, I have 
every faith that management is going ahead to even more glorious 


in the introduction of new products and the use of new 


accomplishments in the winning of the war, and I believe that 
its peacetime accomplishments to come are beyond the predi 


tion of any of us — even management itself. 
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DOUGLAS G. WOOLF, EDITOR 


Meet the Challenge—or Follow Mussolini! 


WHEN THE BAG OF WIND with the protruding jaw 
burst on July 25, with a “pop” resembling that of a kid’s 
toy-balloon at Playland, it set into motion currents and 
cross-currents of hopes and fears which for a brief 
moment gave the deposed Caesar a spot of importance 
in world affairs which he never managed to achieve in 
his balcony-strutting days. 

Just how those currents and cross-currents will resolve 
isnot at all clear at this writing. That question may have 
become somewhat clarified when this issue reaches our 
readers. It is probable, however, that it will take more 
time than that to fit them into something resembling a 
pattern. 

At any rate, free men and women all over the world 
ind themselves face to face with more imminent pros- 
vects of victory and post-war readjustment. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS, in common with all 
sroups, recognize two vital considerations ahead. 

First, and foremost, is the need for getting on with 
the war. It is still a long way to Berlin—and to Tokyo. 
Easy optimism at this stage could postpone the hour of 
victory and thus entail the unnecessary loss of added 
lives. Moreover, it could detract from the completeness 
of that victory, when it comes. 

Now is the hour to strike with renewed, rather than 
essened, vigor. This means continued all-out production 
of war materials, including textiles of course. Such 
cancellations of, and cut-backs in, war contracts as may 
develop—and some have already occurred—should not 
be interpreted as an invitation to relaxation in the over- 
all war effort. They are merely normal readjustments in 
details of the schedule as we enter a new stage in the 
battle for freedom. This can prove to be the final stage if 
we strike out with every ounce of energy at our com- 
mand, on both the military and the production fronts. 

Second, the need is for intensification, simultaneously, 
of both the concerted and individual attack upon the 
problems of post-war readjustment. 

There is a lot of post-war planning in the works. Much 
of it is realistic and forceful. Some of it is based on 
wishful thinking, and therefore dangerous. Textile man- 
wfacturers should shun the latter as they would the devil 
and all his works. 

The prime fallacy back of most of the blue-sky post- 
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war abstractions is that they envisage an inevitable era 
of unprecedented production, unlimited demand, and 
prosperity onward and upward forever. 

The word “inevitable” is the catch. True, none of us 
should abandon our hope for a period of peace and 
plenty, after a quarter-century of depression and of 
strife. But the fact to be remembered is that neither peace 
nor plenty will come automatically. Both can be attained 
by the hard way only: by realistic thinking and untiring 
effort on the part of every organization and every 
individual. 


PINNING THIS PROBLEM down to the field of this 
publication—the textile industry—certain hard cold 
facts stand out. At the risk of partial repetition they 
demand re-emphasis in this, the first month of the post- 
Mussolini era. 

1. We shall have an all-time high production potential 
in textiles at the end of the war. 

2. Temporarily, after the war, this productive capacity 
will probably encounter full demand, due to Lend-Lease, 
exports to denuded countries, domestic sales to satisfy a 
long dammed-up civilian appetite spurred on by use of 
accumulated War-Bonds, and requirements of demo 
bilized Service men for “civvies.” 

3. But there will come a period—and possibly not 
long-delayed—when these demand sources will start to 
dry up. We shall some day stop being Santa Claus to 
the world via Lend-Lease; export markets will shrink 
due to competition from other countries and to self- 
industrialization on the part of the purchasing nations; 
the civilian appetite for textiles will gradually be 
appeased, and will turn from “soft” to “hard” consumer 
goods, as the latter become available; War Bonds will 
run out; and returning veterans will eventually be all 
garbed in civilian attire. 

4. We shall inherit from the war a high wage-level 
and a heavy tax-burden. 

5. We shall experience far greater competition than 
ever before from other industries for the textile markets. 

6. Finally, and most important, we shall have a re- 
employment problem of the first magnitude. 

The sum total of these factors bars wishful thinking. 
Its net result is not defeatist, but it is a challenge. 

It is a challenge to all textile associations, companies, 
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and individuals to start preparing now, in a realistic 
way, to meet the readjustment problems post-war. It is 
a challenge to them to support cooperative research; to 
initiate their individual research programs, particularly 
in the direction of developing new products which in 
turn will invade markets formerly held by other indus- 
tries; to work out wise personnel policies; to be aggres- 
sive merchandisers; to modernize plant, equipment and 
processes; and to keep constantly alert to the new tempo 


“The Really Forgotten 
Man” 


The white-collar man is the really 
forgotten man. White-collar men them- 
selves have known this all their lives. 
Other groups are beginning to realize 
that fact. It is worth the thought and 
study of textile manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 

Recently 800 delegates from 75 or- 
ganizations among the professions, sci- 
ences, arts and other white-collar fields 
met in New York and set up a per- 
manent committee to represent the in- 
terests of the white-collar workers in 
the national economy. 


Le 
‘ 


There has been a ten-year national 
campaign for the improvement of the 
status of wage earners. No social- 
minded industrialist will feel anything 
but satisfaction over the progress that 
has been made in that direction. And 
even those industrialists who might be 
hold and frank enough to admit that 
they are interested in economics, as 
well as in sociology, will still get a lift 
from the 
which stems from this progress. For it 


increased purchasing-powet 
was discovered, almost naively, in the 
last depression, that the purchasing- 
power of the masses is the most impor- 
tant single factor determining profit or 
loss for companies. 

However there are other segments of 
the population, beside labor and agri- 
culture. which have some stake in eco- 
nomic progress. Specifically, there is 
that great white-collar class we men- 
tioned above: office workers. salesmen. 
sub-executives, technicians, et al. 

During deflation, that group gets sal- 
ary cuts, and finally dismissal notices. 
During inflation, that groups gets inade- 
quate salary increases. and at the same 
time is caught in the vise of rising liv- 
ing-costs. 

This same 


group is supposed to 
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keep up appearances: to conceal a 
frayed shirt-collar; to eat lunch in a 
fairly respectable restaurant; to live in 
at least a decent flat. 

This white-collar man is the forgot- 
ten man. 

Why? Mainly because he is inarticu- 
late. Most white-collar workers are not 
organized. Most of them don’t want to 
be organized. They resent the idea, just 
as much as the executives would resent 
the thought of being organized. 

But in yielding the right, and even 
the desire, to the use of high-pressure 
tactics, this white-collar group should 
not also yield the right to the protection 
of its interests. That protection should 
be accepted by executives as one of 
thier main responsibilities. Otherwise, 
the white-collar workers will be forced 
into forms of organization for which 
they have no stomach. 

The war, it is true, has improved the 
status of certain parts of the white-col- 
lar group. There are technicians and 
operating executives, for example, in 
the textile industry who are earning 
more today than they have been ac- 
customed to. But their percentage in- 
crease has been not at all in proportion 
to that of the great wage-earning class. 
More important still, the latter will be 
in a better position to retain its gains 
post-war than will the forgotten men. 

It is this last thought which the tex- 
tile industry should keep in mind. The 
contribution which the office staffs, the 
laboratory workers, the overseers, the 
personnel department workers, the pur- 
chasing and stores staff members, and 
other similar groups make to the prog- 
ress of any one textile company has al- 
ways been underestimated. Well-trained 
departments, with good morale, can be 
responsible for the smooth running of 
a mill. coordinated depart- 
ments, personal 


Loosely 
harboring a lot of 
grouches. work in the opposite direc- 
tion. The best way to get that morale is 


of change which is coming with the post-war er 

Textile manufacturers who meet that challenge wi 
survive, as will their employees. Those who fail to meg 
it will fall off their respective balconies with just aboy 
the same dull and sickening thud which accompanie 
Mussolini’s fall from his. 
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by paying white-collar workers ad 
quately and giving them as much re 
sponsibility as is possible within thé 
limitations of their jobs. 

This is going to be particularly im- 
portant in the post-war readjustment. 


Textiles Are Munitions 


The part which the textile industry 
is playing in the war effort was ex 
pressed so eloquently by Lt. Col. Frank 
M. Steadman, of the Philadelphia Quar. 
termaster Depot, at the presentation 0! 
the Army-Navy “E” Award to the 
Delta Finishing Co., that we let him 
write this editorial: 

“Textiles are munitions. Those tex 
tiles in the production of which you 
have played an important part. ar 
used for the greater part in the man 
facture of individual armament. Tex: 
tiles and the clothing and equipag' 
made from textiles. are all too seldom 
recognized as essential munitions. . . 

“Textiles are as much a basic ma: 
terial for armament as is armor plate. 
There are two general types of protec: 
tive armament: Mass and _ materiel 
protective materials, such as armo! 
plate. and individual or personal arms- 
ment, such as shelter and clothing. Tex 
tiles are used for shelter, as in tentage. 
and for armoring the individual agains! 
the rigors of the climatic conditions in 
the theater of war where he is carrying 
the fight to the enemy... . 

“How long could our marines and 
soldiers have fought their way throug! 
the jungles of Guadalcanal and New 
Guinea without clothing? Or for hov 
long could our Armed Forces have et 
dured the rigorous climate of | the 
Aleutians without garments? What 0 
our men in North Africa? In India‘ 
Whether the climate be tropic or arctie. 
textiles and clothing are as necessary 
keep our men fighting 
and ammunition.” 


as are weapon: 
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By J. Z. LINSENMEYER* 
and W. W. McCULLOUGH** 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


PROPER MAINTENANCE OF MOTORS 
is important even in normal times. To- 
day, when our war effort is demanding 
most of our critical materials and our 
manpower, the importance of an ade- 
quate maintenance program cannot be 
over-stressed, Such a program will do 
much toward maintaining peak opera- 
tion efficiency in textile mills and mak- 
ing existing critical materials last for 
the duration, 

There are many conditions met 
within the textile industry which may 
impose more than normal wear on the 
electrical machinery. Such conditions 
as the lint-laden atmosphere of the 
opening room and spinning room, the 
excessive moisture that may be _ en- 
countered around the washers in the 
fnishing plant and in the dyehouse. 
and the severe vibrations to which looms 
are subjected are representative of a 
lew of the factors materially affecting 
motor wear and motor performance. 

If regularly serviced, electric motors 
will give dependable long-time opera- 
ion, but neglect will lead to break- 
downs, with consequent interruptions 
in production; and with the war effort 
lemanding the most from all machin- 
‘ry, it now becomes imperative that 
nill management organize a systematic 
maintenance program in accordance 
with the practices outlined in Table |] 
n order to keep present motor drives 


‘Industry engineer, textile section 


“Moeintenance engineer 
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All photos courtesy of Westinghouse Electric: &€ Mfg. Co. 


Fig. |. Oiling the motor regularly is essential to the long bearing and shaft 


life. 


Too much oil may contaminate the motor windings, causing possible 


deterioration of the insulation. Front-cover photograph shows the under- 
cutting of mica below the commutator bars on a d.c. motor. 


running for the duration of the war. 

The ideal motor maintenance pro- 
gram aims at prevention of break- 
downs, rather than their repair. Main- 
tenance involves competent. periodic 
and systematic inspection. A mainte- 
nance check chart for a.c.. d.c. 
is given in Table II. In Tables II] and 
[V are trouble-correction charts for a.c. 
motors and 
\ thorough survey of each motor in- 
stallation should be made and a system- 
atic inspection and maintenance sched- 
ule established and enforced. Records 
must be kept consistently on the sched- 
ule selected. Several excellent record 
systems have been developed and are 
available so that it is not necessary to 
go to the trouble and expense of de- 
vising individual systems. 

Prevention of breakdowns may be 
helped by a thorough analysis of the 
equipment involved. For example, if 
the difficulty is the frequent tripping 


motors, 


d.c. motors, respectively. 


of overload relays, it may be the in- 
stallation of a different type of relay 
with thermoguards on the motor will 
enable the motor to carry the loads 
without an injurious temperature rise. 


SYSTEMATIC INSPECTION. It is impos- 
sible to give hard-and-fast rules for 
frequency of inspection. The following 
suggestions are based on average con- 
ditions found in textile mills. 

Once a week check oil level in the 
bearings and see that the oil rings are 
moving freely. Check the temperature 
of the motor bearings and primary iron 
with the hand. Sniff the warm ai 
coming from open motors. The fumes 
emanating from overheated insulation 
are unmistakable. 

Once a month check the brush hold- 
ers, brushes and shunts. Blow out the 
motor with compressed air. 

Once a year check air gap with feeler 
gage. Check insulation resistance with 
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Megger. Check line voltage with volt- 
meter and load with ammeter. Clean 
out and replace grease in ball and 
roller bearings. Check renewal parts 
stock in light of the past years’ experi- 
ence. 

Every two years dismantle the motor. 
See that all windings are tight. Replace 
loose wedges and loose bands before 
dipping in varnish and baking. Inspect 
commutators and commutator connec- 
tions. Sleeve bearings require no flush- 
ing. At intervals of about two years in 
average service, or during general over- 
haul periods, remove the bracket and 
wash out the bearing housing. Use 
hot kerosene oil and compressed air if 
available. 


FAULTY BEARINGS cause most motor 
failures. All motors depend upon a 
mechanical assembly of some sort for 
the transformation of electrical energy 
into mechanical energy or work. The 
bearings are important links in this 
mechanical assembly. 

Bearings probably cause more shut- 
downs, delay, and expense than any 
other cause. This is not surprising, 
when it is remembered that they are 
victims of poor foundations, misalign- 
ment, vibration, thrust from couplings, 
dirt, under and over lubrication and 
frequently the wrong lubricant. All 
these factors must be considered in 
addition to their real job of supporting 
a rapidly revolving part. Elsewhere 
suggestions are made to minimize or 
eliminate some of these causes of fail- 
ure, but a study of motor bearings may 
be helpful. 

The first requirement of successful 
bearing operation is lubrication. This 
entails more than just an adequate 
supply of lubricant; the lubricant, the 
bearing design, and its condition, must 
be correct. 

Sleeve bearings sustain the essential 
oil film to prevent metal-to-metal con- 
tact between the shaft and bearing 
surface. Properly designed bearings 
have adequate area for the load, proper 


Table II. A.C. Motor Maintenance Chart. 


(Troubles with causes and remedies) 


HOT BEARINGS 


Bent or sprung shaft—Strengthen or replace shaft. 
Excessive belt pull—Decrease belt tension. 

Pulley too far away—Move pulley closer to bearing. 
Pulley diameter too small—Use larger size pulley. 
Misalignment—Correct by realignment of drive. 


SLEEVE BEARINGS HOT 


Oil grooving in bearing obstructed by dirt—Remove bracket or pedestal with bearing 
and clean oil grooves and bearing housing; add new oil. - 

Bent or damaged oil rings—Repair or replace oil rings. 

Oil too heavy—Use a recommended lighter oil. 

Oil too light—Use a recommended heavier oil. 

Insufficient oil—Fill reservoir to proper level in overflow plug with motor at rest, 

Too much end thrust—Reduce thrust induced by driven machine or supply external 


means to carry thrust. 
Badly worn bearing—Replace bearing. 


BALL BEARINGS HOT 


Insufficient grease—Maintain proper quantity of grease in bearing. 

Deterioration of grease or lubricant contaminated—Remove o!d grease, wash bearings 
thoroughly in kerosene and replace with new grease. 

Excess lubricant—Reduce quantity of grease. Bearing should not be more than 


filled. 


Heat from hot motor or external source—Protect bearing by reducing motor temper. 


ature. 


Overloaded bearing—Check alignment, side thrust and end thrust. 
Broken ball or rough races—Replace bearing; first clean housing thoroughly. 


OIL LEAKAGE FROM OVERFLOW PLUGS 


S:em of overflow plug not tight—Remove, re-cement threads, replace and tighten. 
Cracked or broken overflow plug—Replace the plug. 
Plug cover not tight—Requires cork gasket, or if serew type, may be tightened. 


MOTOR DIRTY 


Ventilation blocked. end windings filled with fine dust or lint—Clean motor will run 
10° to 30° C. cooler. Dismantle entire motor and clean all windings and parts of 


dust, fly and lint. 


Rotor winding clogged—Clean, grind and undercut commutator. Clean and treat 


windings with good insulating varnish. 


Bearing and brackets coated inside—Dust and wash with cleaning solvent. 


MOTOR WET 


Subject to dripping—Wipe motor and dry by circulating heated air through motor. 
Install drip or canopy type covers over motor for protection. 
Drenched condition—Motor should be covered to retain heat and the rotor position 


shifted freeuently. 


Submerged in flood waters—Dismantle and clean parts. Bake windings in oven at 
105°C. for 24-hr. or until resistance to ground is sufficient. First make sure com 


mutator bushing is drained of water. 


oil grooving, working oil rings, and 
suitable materials. Safe operating tem- 
perature for bearings under normal 
operating conditions is considered to be 
40° C. rise above the surrounding room 


Table I. Good Maintenance Practices for 
Textile Mill Motors. 


Keep motor off line when not needed—Saves unnecessary wear of brushes, com- 


mutator and bearings, saves lubrication. 


Do not leave field circuit excited unless motor has been especially designed for this 
type duty—Check temperature of shunt fields with thermometer to see that temperature 
does not exceed 90°C. When field must be excited, caution maintenance men to be 
sure field circuit is opened before working on the motor. 

Keep motor clear of metal dust or cuttings that can be drawn into windings and 


pole pieces 
windings. 


Magnetic attraction will draw metal parts into the air gap and damage 


Reassembling of motor—Be sure to retain proper air gaps in motor by checking bore 
of pole faces before dismantling. Reassemble, replacing poles and liners in original 


position. 


Note wearing parts and parts frequently replaced to determine anticipated repairs— 


Carry in proper store room stock of replacement parts. 
parts to avoid duplication of parts to be carried. 
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Make survey of standard repair 


air, At this temperature a bearing feels 
only comfortably warm to the hand. 
Assuming proper mechanical condition 
of the bearing, whether sleeve or ball, 
and the bearing assembly, and assum 
ing that proper lubricants are used, 
temperatures elevated above 40° C. rise 
call for immediate investigation. 

In a sleeve bearing the oil sticks to 
the shaft and is dragged along by the 
rotation of the shaft so as to form 4 
wedge-shaped film between the shaft 
and the bearing. This film of oil carries 
the load and prevents metal-to-metal 
contact. So long as this film is estab 
lished and maintained there is no metal: 
to-metal contact in the bearing while 
the shaft is rotating, and, therefore, n0 
perciptible bearing wear. Two out 
standing considerations govern _ the 
maintenance of sleeve bearings. First, 
is to insure the existence of the oil film 
once rotation has begun. Use the righ! 
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oil. The second is to minimize the de- 
structive effects of metal-to-metal con- 
tact when the film is lost, either by 
accident, or during the starting period. 
Use the right babbitt. 

For sleeve bearings, proper mainte- 
nance keeps oil well filled to the proper 
level and the oil rings turning freely. 
New oil should be added, as shown in 
Fig. 1, only when the motor is at rest 
to prevent overfilling of the reservoir. 
Oiling of bearings is more often over- 
done than underdone. Sleeve bearings 
which require frequent refilling and 
thereby leak oil onto the stator wind- 
ings should be replaced with sealed 
sleeve-type brackets and bearings. 

It is well known that oil rings gen- 
erally carry far more oil than is neces- 
sary for proper lubrication of the bear- 
ings. When running, most of this oil 
is carried on the outside diameter of 
the rings. This excess oil causes splash- 
ing and spray inside of the bearing 
housing. Air currents that pass through 
the housing pick this spray up and de- 
posit it on motor windings. Sealing the 
bearing against the entry of air cur- 
rents is necessary and is accomplished 
in all modern designs by close toler- 
ances, felt seals, and air bypasses to 
offset blower action of rotating parts. 

The purpose of the felt washer in 
these seals is often misunderstood. The 
real purpose of the felt is to keep out 
air and dirt. In itself it has litt? value 
for preventing leakage of oil once it 
becomes oil soaked. Bearing wear, 
which means radial movement of the 
shaft, spoils the effectiveness of the 


bearing seals. Replace all felt seals at 
the same time when replacing sleeve 
bearings. These felt seals should be 
ordered from the manufacturer of the 
motor. If it is necessary to make them 
in an emergency, use high-grade felt 
not less than 14-in. thick before com- 
pression. Make the inside diameter of 
the washer the same as the shaft or 
slightly less. 

Oil leakage is generally aggravated 
by high temperatures. Keep bearings 
cool and use an oil that does not foam 
easily. 


BALL BEARING TROUBLE. Ball bearings 
have become increasingly important 
with the use of totally inclosed and 
fan-cooled motors. In a sleeve bearing, 
as just explained, th® shaft when in 
motion is separated from the bearing 
by the oil film. In a ball bearing, a 
series of steel balls act as the separating 
medium, both when the motor is sta- 
tionary and when it is running. To 
keep the steel balls uniformly dis- 
tributed around the bearing, a cage or 
retainer is used, each ball having its 
own pocket. The balls have rolling 
contact with the raceway, but sliding 
contact with the surfaces of the re- 
tainer. This means that lubrication is 
necessary. 

Most ball bearings used in_hori- 
zontal motors are grease lubricated. 
although some supplied with vertical 
motors use oil. Follow the advice of 
the motor manufacturer in selecting a 
suitable grease. Carelessness in allow- 
ing containers to remain open often 





Fig. 2, Eleven years of severe and continuous service showed a bearing wear 
of less than 0.0015-in.—thanks to proper lubrication and intelligent main- 
tenance. At this rate of wear, it is estimated that bearing replacement would 
not be necessary for at least 90 more years. 
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causes trouble from abrasive dirt. Soda- 
base soap greases are usually preferred 
on account of their high melting point 
and their stability. They mix readily 
with water, however, and tend to form 
an emulsion. 

Ball bearings in distress can usually 
be detected by undue heating or by 
unusual noise. Broken or nicked balls 
cause rapid destruction of the bearing. 
They can be detected by the “clicks.” 

If the conventional 40° C. rise above 
the surrounding air is exceeded, look 
for an overfilled bearing, since the first 
result of over-greasing is heating caused 
by churning of the grease. The general 
rule is that the housing should not be 
over half full. Clean the old grease 
from the bearing and from the housing 
once a year and replace it with new 
grease. Average serviee is assumed. 

After the machine is dismantled, the 
bearing should be carefully wrapped 
in clean cloth or paper to protect it 
from outside dirt. Remove all old 
grease from the housing and clean the 
housing and the bearing either in Stod- 
dard solvent or in carbon tetrachloride. 
This is a difficult operation because 
particles of grit are not soluble and are 
removed with difficulty. Remove final 
residue of cleaning medium with a 
light oil before filling with new grease. 
The container with fresh grease must 
be carefully protected from dirt. Keep 
the cover on tight. Use a clean non- 
metallic paddle for applying the fresh 
grease. It is advisable, while the motor 
is dismantled, to check for bearing 
wear, as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

The air gap in a motor is dependent. 
first, on proper maintenance of the 
bearings and, second, on the preper 
alignment of the brackets or pedestals 
with the frame; a.c. motors operate 
with less gap than d.c. motors, and are, 
therefore, more critical. Check the air 
gap with a feeler gage at the estab- 
lished schedule period. Make these 
checks at the pulley end, taking four 
readings on each motor, 90° apart. 
For motors below 10 hp., a minimum 
gap of .005 in. should be maintained. 
Above 10 hp. the minimum gap should 
be .010 in. 

Where coupled type motors are used, 
the couplings require regular inspec- 
tion. Faulty alignment in a solid coup- 
ling is reflected in bearing trouble and 
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Table III. Trouble Correction Chart for a.c. Motors. 


(Troubles with causes and remedies) 


MOTOR STALLS 
Wrong application—Change type or size. Consult manufacturer. 
Overloaded motor—Reduce load. 
Low motor voltage—See that nameplate voltage is maintained. 
Open circuit—Fuses blown, check overload relay, starter and pushbutton. 
Incorrect control resistance of wound rotor—Check control sequence. 
broken resistors. Repair open circuits. 


MOTOR CONNECTED BUT DOES NOT START 


One phase open—See that no phase is open. 

Motor may be overloaded—Reduce load. 

Rotor defective—Look for broken bars or rings. 

Poor stator coil connection—Remove end bells, locate with test lamp. 


MOTOR RUNS AND THEN DIES DOWN 


Power failure—Check for loose connections to line. to fuses and to control. 


MOTOR DOES NOT COME UP TO SPEED 

Not applied properly—Consult supplier for proper type. 

Voltage too low at motor terminals because of line drop—Use higher voltage on 
transformer terminals or reduce load. 

If wound rotor, improper control operation of secondary resistance—Correct sec- 
ondary control. 

Starting load too high—Check load motor is supposed to carry at start. 

Low pull-in torque of synchronous motor——Change rotor starting resistance or design. 

Check for all brushes riding on rings—Check secondary connections. Leave no 
leads poorly connected. 

Broken rotor bars—Look for cracks near the rings. 
repairs are usually temporary. 

Open primary circuit—Locate fault with testing device and repair. 


MOTOR TAKES TOO LONG TO ACCELERATE 


Excess londing—Reduce load. 

Poor circuit—Check for high resistance. 

Defective squirrel-cage rotor—Replace with new rotor. 

Applied voltage too low—Get power company to increase voltage tap. 


WRONG ROTATION AT START 


Wrong sequence of phases 


MOTOR OVERHEATS WHILE RUNNING UNDER LOAD 


Check for overload—Reduce load. 

Wrong blowers or air shields, may be clogged with dirt and prevent proper ventila- 
tion of motor—Good ventilation is manifest when a continuous stream of air 
leaves the motor. If not, check manufacturer. 

Votor may have one phase open-—Check to make sure all leads are connected. 

Grounded coil—Locate and repair. 

Unbalanced terminal voltage—Check for faulty leads. connections and transformers. 

Shorted stator coil—Repair and then check wattmeter reading. 

Faulty conitection—Indicated by high resistance. 

High voltage or low voltage—Check terminals of motor with voltmeter. 

Rotor rubs stator bore —If not poor machining. replace worn bearings. 


MOTOR VIBRATES AFTER CORRECTIONS HAVE BEEN MADE 


Votor misaligned—Realign. Weak foundations 
Coupling out of balance—Balance coupling. 
Driven equipment unbalanced —Rebalance driven equipment. 
Defective ball bearing—Replace bearing. 

Bearings not in line—Line up properly. 

Balancing weights shifted— Rebalance rotor. 

Wound rotor coils replaced—Rebalance rotor. 

Polyphase motor running single phase—Check for open circuit. 
Excessive end play—Adjust bearing or add washer. 


UNBALANCED LINE CURRENT ON POLYPHASE MOTORS DURING 
NORMAL OPERATION 


Unequal terminal volts—Check lead and connections. 

Single phase operation—-Check for open contacts. 

Poor rotor contacts in control wound rotor resistance—Check control devices. 

Brushes not in proper position in wound rotor—See that brushes are properly 
seated and shunts in good condition. ; 


SCRAPING NOISE 
Fan rubbing air shield—Remove interference. 
Fan striking insulation—Clear fan. 
Loose on bedplate—Tighten holding bolts. 
MAGNETIC NOISE 


Air gap not uniform 
Loose bearings 


A new rotor may be required as 


Reverse connections of motor or at switchboard. 


Strengthen base. 


Check and correct bracket fits or bearing. 
Correct or renew. 
Rotor unbalanced—Rebalance. 


SS 
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vibration. Make sure that all dewel 
pins are in correct position and check 
the faces of the couplings with a feeler 
gage after the belts have been removed. 
Shift the motor position to make the 
faces of the two half couplings parallel. 

Flexible couplings will operate under 
more severe misalignment without caus- 
ing trouble; however, the two halves 
should be checked with a steel scale to 
make sure they are in alignment. Any 
misalignment means increased wear on 
the pins, fingers, and leather discs, 
whichever may be used. 


INSULATION. The electrical conductors 
in a motor are separated from the mag- 
netic circuit and from the mechani- 
cal assembly by materials generally 
grouped under the term “insulation.” 
Insulation is also used in commutators 
to separate the bars from each other 
and in coils to isolate individual turns. 
It is important that the insulation be 
maintained so as to function as a 
separator between the copper coils in 
the motor and the mechanical assembly. 
Regardless of the class of insulation 
used, remember that electrical insula- 
tion materials are non-conductors only 
when clean and dry. 

The importance of keeping electrical 
equipment clean and dry is always 
worth stressing. Accumulations of dust 
and dirt not only contribute to insula- 
tion breakdown, but they operate to in- 
crease the motor temperature through 
restrictions of ventilation. 

Cotton lint is particularly trouble- 
some from the standpoint that it ae- 
cumulates on the motor and clogs the 
air passages. However, the use of the 
specially designed “lint-free” motor, 
having special open frame _ brackets 
allowing the lint to blow free, has 
proved immensely successful, and has 
reduced maintenance to a minimum. 

Dust and dirt are effectively removed 
from a motor with compressed aif 
at about 50 Ib. pressure. Do not 
direct compressed air against the in- 
sulation until certain that it is free 
from moisture that may have accumu 
lated in the air line from condensation. 
Too great an air pressure may loosen 
the binding tape or injure the insula- 
tion by sand blasting with the abrasive 
dirt which is nearly always present. It 
may not be possible to remove all dust 
and dirt by blowing with compressed 
air. If the accumulation of dirt con 
tains oil or grease, a solvent will usu- 
ally be required to remove it. 

There are three types of solvents in 
general use for this purpose. These 
are petroleum distillates, such as Stod- 
dard solvent or cleaners’ naphtha, car- 
bon tetrachloride, and a mixture of the 
two. The petroleum distillates are the 
solvents having the least corrosive ac- 
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pthe nozzle is 


insulation varnishes, and for 
that reason where conditions permit 
are preferable to the other. The Stod- 
dard type solvent, produced by all the 
major oil companies, with a minimum 
fas point of 100° F., minimizes the 
fre hazard, and should be used in 
preference to gasoline or benzene. Every 
precaution should be taken however, to 
prevent fires or explosions. 

When this type of solvent will not 
properly clean the apparatus, a mix- 
ture of carbon tetrachloride and the 
solvent may be used. A mixture of 
50% carbon tetrachloride and 50% 
Stoddard solvent is nonflammable, but 
the vapors mixed with a right propor- 
tion of air are explosive. In extreme 
cases it may be necessary to use straight 
carbon tetrachloride; however. the toxic 
eflect of this material on the operator 
must be taken into consideration. 

Carbon tetrachloride is more corro- 
sive in its action than petroleum sol- 
and it evaporates much more 
rapidly. For this reason, the residue of 
carbon tetrachloride should be removed 
hy applying a petroleum solvent. This 
will prevent corrosion later on. 

Before any solvent is used, be sure 
that there is good ventilation and mini- 
mum fire risk. Do not let the workers’ 
clothing become saturated with the sol- 
vent. Always have fire extinguishers of 
the carbon tetrachloride type handy. 
If a hose is used to spray either clean- 
ing solution or varnish, make sure that 
grounded. Workmen 
should be guarded against breathing 
the fumes of carbon tetrachloride and 
they should be under the close obser- 


tiv! on 


vents, 


vation of someone familiar with arti- 
ficial respiration. Where conditions are 
particularly bad, such as in pits, gas 
masks should be worn. 

The time to apply the varnish treat- 
ment is after the motor has been thor- 
oughly cleaned in solvent. Use a bak- 
ing varnish regommended by the sup- 
plier for the particular conditions en- 
countered. Two dips and bakes may be 
sufficient for normal conditions, while 
for extreme conditions of moisture and 
corrosive gases four dips and bakes 
may be justified. One or two addi- 
tional coats of red synthetic enamel 
may be justified under extreme con- 
ditions. 

Dry the motor in an oven before 
dipping in varnish. Electric or steam 
heat is the safest and most convenient. 
Make sure that suitable temperature 
control is provided and that it is ef- 
fective so as to prevent injury to the 
insulation. Maximum dry-out tempera- 
ture is 115° C. Baking temperature for 
the varnish and length of the baking 
period will depend on the 
varnish used. 


type of 


INSULATION TESTS are made to deter- 
mine the condition of the insulation 
rather than the quality of the insulation. 
Although special conditions may jus- 
tify dielectric tests, over-potential test. 
high-frequency dielectric- 
power-factor tests, a test to determine 
the insulation resistance is generally 
all that is required in maintenance 
work. Use Class B insulation for motors 
whose history shows breakdowns from 
operation at elevated temperatures. 


tests, or 





g. 3. A thorough maintenance program does not neglect brushes. Proper 


method of cleaning and surfacing is to press brush down in a strip of sand- 
paver placed between brush and commutator. Several passes should be 
uF cient, depending on brush condition. The sandpaper should be held flat 
igainst the commutator surface to prevent rounding of the brush end. 
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The most convenient way to read in- 
sulation resistance is with a Megger. 
The 500-volt type is generally used. 
A higher-voltage Megger may damage 
low voltage insulation. Remember that 
the readings are valuable only from a 
comparative standpoint and that they 
vary greatly with the temperature of 
the apparatus. A safe general rule is 
that the insulation resistance should be 
approximately one megohm for each 
1,000 volts of operating voltage, with 
one megohm as a minimum. 

Totally inclosed motors and totally 
inclosed fan-cooled motors have the 
frames sealed so as to exclude the out- 
side air. They are well protected 
against the admission of abrasive dirt 
and metallic particles that shorten the 
life of insulation in open motors. For 
these inclosed motors there are two 
points to observe. First, see that all 
exposed joints in the motor frame and 
brackets are tight. Use a _ water-re- 
sistant grease in the bracket fittings if 
the motor is dismantled for any reason. 
rhis will help to prevent accumulation 
of water in the bottom of the motor 
frame. Second, make sure that the 
motor is provided with a drain plug or 
drain pipe at the bottom of the frame. 


DIRECT-CURRENT MOTOR REPAIR. Di- 
rect-current motors add the commuta- 
tor and its current-collecting details to 
the general maintenance problem. The 
armature is the heart of the d.c. motor. 
Through it flows the main-line current; 
and if the machine is overloaded, the 
armature is the first to give evidence of 
distress. 

Troubles frequently encountered with 
d.c. motors, their causes and _ their 
remedies are given in Table IV for use 
by the maintenance crews. 

When dismantling a d.c. motor for 
periodic following 
points should be observed. Do not roll 
the armature on the floor: a coil may 
be injured or the steel banding wire 
may be nicked. Support or lift the 
armature only by its shaft if possible. 


overhauling — the 


Never allow the weight of the armature 
the commutator or on the 
coils. Inspect the coils carefully to see 


to rest on 


that they are tight and where neces- 
sary replace the wedges. Replace any 
\s far as pos- 
sible duplicate the banding originally 
furnished by the manufacturer. Do not 


bands that may be loose. 
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change the material in the banding 
wire, the diameter of the banding wire, 
or the width or position of the band. 
Increasing band width may cause heavy 
currents and melt the solder. 

Only experienced workmen should 
tighten loose commutators. If the com- 
mutator bars are tight, they will give 
out a clear bell-like ring when tapped 
lightly with a small hammer. If the 
commutator does not ring, but gives 
out a flat sound when struck, the front 
V should be tightened. The exposed 
portion of the front mica V ring is 
normally a catch-all for oil and dirt. 
This section should be cleaned and 
protected with a layer of surgical tape 


and twine to prevent flashovers and 
breakdown to ground. Red synthetic 
enamel will give a smooth finish, re- 
sistant to oil and carbon dust. 

Check the brush rigging carefully. 
Most brush holders in use today are 
box type, and the brush holder should 
be replaced when the inside broached 
section is worn. The brushes them- 
selves must fit properly, not so tightly 
as to stick, and not so loosely as to 
shift position when running. Make 
sure that the grade used is correct for 
the application, using the advice of the 
manufacturer of the motor. Make sure 
that the fit of the brush on the commu- 
tator extends across the face of the 
















brush, otherwise surface them as il. 
lustrated in Fig. 3. 

The spring tension on the brushe 
should be uniform so as to prevent se 
lective action. The correct pressur 
will vary with the design of the ma 
chine and adjustments should folloy 
the recommendation of the manufao 
turer. The brushes should be stag 
gered in pairs of arms to prevent groove 
ing of the commutator. Brush shunt 
should be kept tight and free from ex 
cessive corrosion so that current wil 
be uniformly distributed to the brushes 
Under bad conditions of corrosive at 
mosphere the shunts can be protected 
by dipping in melted paraffin or ip 





FAILS TO START 


Circuit not complete—Switch open, leads broken. 

Brushes not down on commutator—Held up by brush springs, 
need replacement. Brushes worn out. 

Brushes stuck in holders—Remove and sand, clean up brush 
boxes. 

Armature locked by frozen bearings in motor or main drive— 
Remove brackets and replace bearings or recondition old 
bearings if inspection makes possible. 

Power may be off—Check line connections to starter with 
light. Check contacts in starter. 


MOTOR STARTS THEN STOPS AND REVERSES 
DIRECTION OF ROTATION 


Reverse polarity of generator that supplies power—Check 
generating unit for cause of changing polarity. 

Shunt and series fields are bucking each other—Reconnect 
either the shunt or series field so as to correct the polarity. 
Then connect armature leads for desired direction of rota- 
tion. The fields can be tried separately to determine the 
direction of rotation individually and connected so both 
give same rotation. 


MOTOR DOES NOT COME UP TO RATED SPEED 


@verload—Check bearings to see if in first class condition with 
eorrect lubrication. Check driven load for excessive load 
or friction. 

Starting resistance not all out—Check starting to see if me- 
chanically and electrically in correct condition. 

Voltage low—Measure voltage with meter and check with 
motor nameplate. 

Short circuit in armature windings or between bars—For 
shorted armature inspect commutator for blackened bars 
and burned adjacent bars. Inspect windings for burned 
coils or wedges. 

Starting heavy load with very weak field—Check full field 
relay and possibilities of full field setting of the field rheo- 
stat. 

Motor off neutral—Check for factory setting of brush rigging 
or test motor for true neutral setting. 

Motor cold—Increase load on motor so as to increase its tem 
perature, or add field rheostat to set speed. 


MOTOR RUNS TOO FAST 


Voltage above rated—Correct voltage or get recommended 
change in air gap from manufacturer. 

Load too light—Increase load or install fixed resistance in 
armature circult. 

Shunt field coil shorted—Install new coil. 

Shunt field coil reversed—Reconnect coil leads in reverse. 

Series coil reversed—Reconnect coil leads in reverse. 

Series field coil shorted—Install new or repaired coil. 

Neutral setting shifted off neutral—Reset neutral by checking 
factory setting mark or testing for neutral. ; 

Part of shunt field rheostat or unnecessary resistance in field 
circuit—Measure voltage across field and check with name- 
plate rating. 

Motor ventilation restricted causing hot shunt field—Hot field 
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Table IV. Trouble Correct 


is high in resistance. Check causes for hot field, in order; 
restore normal shunt field current. 


MOTOR GAINING SPEED STEADILY AND INCREASING 
LOAD DOES NOT SLOW IT DOWN 


Unstable speed load regulations—Inspect motor to see if of 
neutral. Check series field to determine shorted turns, als 
if series field has a shunt around the series circuit that cap 
be removed. 

Reversed field coil shunt or series—Test with compass ani 
reconnect coil. 

Too strong a commutating pole or commutating pole air gq 
too small—Check with factory for recommended change it 
coils or air gap. 


MOTOR RUNS TOO SLOW CONTINUOUSLY 


Voltage below rated—Measure voltage and try to correct W 
value on motor nameplate. 

Overload—Check bearings of motor and the drive to see i 
in first class condition. Check for excessive friction i 
drive. 

Motor operates cold—Motor may run 26% slow due to light 
load. Install smaller motor, increase load or inetall partial 
covers to increase heating. 

Neutral setting shifted—Check for factory setting of brus 
rigging or test for true neutral setting. 

Armature has shorted coils or commutator bars —Remov 
armature to repair shop and put in first class condition. 


MOTOR OVERHEATS OR RUNS HOT 


Overloaded and draws 25% to 50% more current than rated- 
Reduce load by reducing speed or geariyg in the drive o 
loading in the drive. 

Voltage above rated—Motor runs drive above rated speed re 
quiring excessive horsepower; reduce voltage to nameplatt 
rating. 

Inadequately ventilated— Location of motor should be changed 
or restricted surroundings removed. Covers used for pre 
tection are too restricting of ventilating air and should be 
modified or removed. Open motors cannot be totally em 
closed for continuous operation.. 

Draws excessive current due to shorted coil—Repair armature 
coils or install new coil. 

Grounds in armature such as two grounds which constitute ‘ 
short —Locate grounds and repair or rewind with new set 0 
coils. 

Armature rubs pole faces due to off-center rotor causing fric 
tion and excessive current—Check brackets or pedestals t¢ 
center rotor and determine condition of bearing wear fo 
bearing replacement. 


(a) Hot Armature 


Core hot in one spot indicating shorted punchings and high 
iron loss—Sometimes full slot metal wedges have been us¢ 
for balancing. These should be removed and other meat 
of balancing be investigated. 

Punchings uninsulated. Punchings have been turned or band 
grooves machined in the core. Machined slots—No load 
running of motor will indicate hot core and drawing high 
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synthetic red enamel or by covering 
with woven cotton tubing. 

Resurfacing of the commutator 
should be done in a lathe, or with a 
grinding rig. As it is impossible to 
obtain a true surface with a hand 
stone, it should be used only as an 
emergency. Practically all up-to-date 
d.c. machines have undercut mica in 
the commutators. This undercutting 
should be kept ys-in. deep. 


LUBRICATING OILS FOR GEARMOTORS. 
A gearmotor is a self-contained drive 
made up of a ball-bearing motor and a 
speed-reducing gear unit. It is designed 
to take advantage of the electrical effi- 


ciency of the high-speed motor and the 
transmission efficiency of accurately 
cut and properly designed gears. 
Suggestions already given apply to 
the motor element of the gearmotor 
unit. Front and motor bearings are 
generally grease-lubricated and require 
the same attention as in standard ball- 
bearing motors. Rear bearings, gear 
box bearings, and the gears themselves 
are almost always splash-lubricated 
from the same oil supply reservoir in 
the lower section of the gear unit. Oil 
seals at each bearing prevent oil leak- 
age into the motor windings and out 
along the driving shaft. The precision 
cut gears demand carefully selected 


lubricating oils. Use only top-grade 
oils of the viscosity recommended. 

The areas of contact on gear teeth 
are relatively small and the pressure 
produced in transmitting the loads are 
relatively large. It is essential to pro- 
vide a film of lubricant of sufficient 
strength to withstand the localized pres- 
sure during the period of contact. The 
peripheral speed of the gears governs 
the period of tooth contact and deter- 
mines the time during which the film 
must withstand the pressures. When 
speeds are high, the time is very short, 
the loads are usually light, and a com- 
paratively light-bodied lubricating oil 
is used, conversely for heavy loads. 
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No load armature current. Replace core and rewind arma- 
ture. If necessary to add band grooves, grind into core. 
Check temperature on core with thermometer not to exceed 


90°C. (b) Hot Commutator 


Brush tension too high, overload—Limit pressure to 2 to 244 
lb. per sq. in. Check brush density and limit to density 
recommended by the brush manufacturer. 

Brushes off neutral —Reset neutral. 

Brush grade too abrasive—Get recommendation from manu- 
facturer. 

Shorted bars—Investigate commutator mica and undercutting 
and repair. 

Hot core and coils that transmit heat to commutator—Check 
temperature of commutator with thermometer to see that 
total temperature does not exceed ambient plus 55°C. rise, 
total not to exceed 105°C. 

Inadequate ventilation—Check as for hot motor. 


(c) Hot Fields 


V oltage too high—Check with meter and thermometer and cor- 
rect voltage to nameplate value. 

— turns or grounded turns—Repair or replace with new 
coil. 

Resistance of each coil not the same—Check each individual 
coil for equal resistance to be 10% and if one coil is too low. 
replace coil. 

Inadequate ventilation—Check as for hot motor. 

Coil not large enough to radiate its loss wattage—New coils 
should replace all coils if room is available in motor. 

Overheating deteriorates insulation and shortens life of the 
motor. 


MOTOR VIBRATES AND INDICATES UNBALANCE 


Armature out of balance—Remove and statically balance or 
balance in dynamic balancing machine. 

Misalignment— Realign. 

Loose or eccentric pulley—Tighten pulley on shaft or correct 
eccentric pulley. 

Belt or chain whip—Adjust belt tension. 

Mismating of gear and pinion—Recut, realign, or replace. 

Unbalance in coupling—Rebalance coupling. 

Bent shaft—Replace or straighten shaft. 

Foundation inadequate—Stiffen mounting place members. 

Motor loosely mounted—Tighten holding down belts. 

Motor feet uneven—Add shims under foot pads to mount each 
foot tight. 


MOTOR SPARKS AT BRUSHES OR DOES NOT 


COMMUTATE 


Neutral setting not true neutral—Check and set on factory 
setting or test for true neutral. 

Commutator rough—Grind and roll edge of each bar. 

Commutator eccentric—Turn and grind commutator. 

Mica high not undercut—Undercut mica. 

Commutating pole strength too great causing over compensa- 
tion or strength too weak indicating under-compensation 
Check with manufacturer for correct change in air gap or 
new coils for the commutating coils. 


Shorted commutating pole turns—Repair coils or install new 
coils. 

Shorted armature coils on commutator bars—Repair arma- 
ture by putting into first class condition. 

Open circuited coils— Same as above. 

Poor soldered connection to commutator bars—Resolder with 
proper alloy of tin solder. ; 

High bar or loose bar in commutator at high speeds—Inspect 
commutator nut or bolts and retighten and return and grind 
commutator face. 

Brush grade wrong type. Brush pressure, too light. Current 
density excessive. Brushes stuck in holders. Brushes shunt 
loose—See brushes. 

Brushes chatter due to dirty film on commutator—Resurface 
commutator face and check for change in brushes. 

Vibration—Eliminate cause of vibration by checking mount- 
ing and balance of rotor. 


BRUSH WEAR EXCESSIVE 


Brushes too soft—Blow dust from motor and replace brushes 
with a changed grade as recommended by manufacturer. 

Commutator rough—Grind commutator face. 

Abrasive dust in ventilating air—Reface brushes and correct 
condition by protecting motor. 

Off neutral setting—Recheck factory neutral or test for true 
neutral. 

Bad commutation—See corrections for commutation. 

High, low or loose bar—Retighten commutator motor bolts 
and resurface commutator. 

Brush tension excessive— Adjust spring pressure not to exceed 
2 Ib. per sq. in. 

Electrical wear due to loss of film on commutator face —Resur- 
face brush faces and commutator face. 

Threading and grooving—Same as above. 

Oil or grease from atmosphere or bearings—Correct oil con- 
dition and surface brush faces and commutator. 

Weak acid and moisture laden atmosphere—Protect motor by 
changing ventilating air, or change to enclosed motor. 


MOTOR NOISY 


Brush singing—Check brush angle and commutator coating. 
resurface commutator. 

Brush chatter—Resurface commutator and brush face. 

Motor loosely mounted—Tighten foundation bolts. 

Foundation hollow and acts as sounding board—Coat under- 
side with sound proofing material. 

Strained frame—Shim motor feet for equal mounting. 

Armature punchings loose—Replace core on armature. 

Armature rubs pole faces— Recenter by replacing bearings or 
relocating brackets or pedestals. 

Magnetic hum—Refer to manufacturer. 

Belt slap or pounding—Check condition of belt and change 
belt tension. 

Excessive current load—May not cause over heating but check 
chart for correction of shorted ground and coils. 

Mechanical vibration—Check chart for causes of vibration. 

Noisy bearings—Check alignment, loading of bearings, lubri- 
cation and get recommendation of manufacturer. 
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Program in Wash- 
ington 1s many- 
sided—Arthur D. 
Whiteside gets 
broad powers 


By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 


Washington, D. C. 


THE PROGRAM ADVANCED ky Donald 
M. Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, as a means of obviating 
the rationing of civilian clothing for the 
duration of the war has three major 
objectives: First, the production of tex- 
tiles in an amount sufficient to meet 
essential requirements and the channel- 
ing of that production into goods of 
maximum end-use; second, adoption of 
merchandising methods that will ex- 
tend the available supply of clothing: 
third, public education in order to se- 
cure the greatest use of fabric 
finished products. 


and 


These objectives are so integrated 
that all three of them must be attained 
if the program is to succeed, At the 
very outset, the Government planners 
assume a considerable degree of sacri- 
fice and complete cooperation on the 
part of the mills, converters, clothing 
manufacturers, wholesale and _ retail 
trades and the public. 

Without in any sense discounting the 
importance of conservative merchandis- 
ing, Government officials recognize that 
the No. 1 problem is the that 
primarily belongs to the textile industry 

namely the production of an adequate 
volume of fabrics of the most essential 
types. From the standpoint of doing the 
iob, the channeling phase of the pro- 
gram is regarded as equally important 
to the volume of production, as such. 

rhe starting position for the pro- 
yvram has its good and bad sides. There 
are ample stockpiles of cotton and wool 
as fibers. Richard N. Johnson, director 
of the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Products Division of the Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements, has 


one 


assured the 
writer that the supply of rayon yarn 
will take care of most. 
though not all, of the country’s rayon 
weaving and knitting capacity. The less 
favorable side of the picture pertains 
to facilities and machine-part shortages, 
increasing manpower difficulties, and in 
some instances, a production cost out of 


and staple 





Move to Prevent! 





ARTHUR D. WHITESIDE 


Vice Chairman WPB and Director 
Office of Civilian Requirements. 


line with prices under Government ceil- 
ings. It is important for the industry 
to know what the Government has in 
mind to ease these problems. 

Mr. Nelson gave a partial although 
not a definite answer to this question 
when he announced the program. The 
Government. he said, is taking steps to 
maintain textile production at present 
record levels and to increase it wherever 
possible without interference with pro- 
duction for the Armed Forces. He 
enumerated three steps to aid the tex- 
tile industry as follows: Adoption of 
the three-shift operation wherever pos- 
sible; protection of the industry’s labor 
supply: and adequate flow of materials 
and repair-and-maintenance parts to the 
mills. 

This program of aid has by no means 
fully emerged as yet. At the time of 
writing this much can he said: The 
Government can and will improve the 
delivery to the mills of materials, repair 
will act to 
avoid transportation tie-ups “from lack 
of gasoline or other causes, it is stated. 


parts and equipment; it 


Three-shift operation will be encouraged 
in the interest of overall increased pro- 
duction. In some instances, however, 
this will mean closing down of mills 
because of adverse labor regulations 
and for other reasons peculiar to certain 


areas. Government officials say they will 





make no special effort to. keep such 
plants in operation, but will act in the 
role of salvaging agent to see that the 
machinery of such plants is used more 
profitably elsewhere. 


THE LABOR SUPPLY is conceded to be 
the most crucial problem confronting 
the industry. Government has no blue- 
print for its solution. It is regarded 
largely as a problem to be solved on 
a plant-to-plant basis. It involves setting 
up of Labor-Management Committees, 
apprentice training, and closer coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Employment Service. 
The industry has of course been placed 
in the essential category. The Govern- 
ment realizes that this classification is 
by no means a sure protection for the 
labor supply of the textile industry any 
more than it is for other industries. It 
was primarily directed against “pirat- 
ing.” The War Manpower Commission 
is now working on a list of “critical” 
occupations designed to secure military 
deferment for highly-skilled persons 
who have had years of training and 
who would be difficult to 
replace. It will not take the place of 
the present essential list. 

As a mater of fact, WPB officials say 
that’ they would be happy, indeed, if 
they assured that all the steps 
being taken would guarantee the pres- 
ent labor supply of the industry. Mr. 
Johnson of OCR realistically puts it: 
“We do not expect that plant-to-plant 
work will add greatly to total produc- 
tion rates, but it should go far to pre- 
vent losses in production which could 
well begin to set in as the result of 
present manpower difficulties.” 

The methods to be applied for the 
channeling of production to maximum 
end-use are now taking shape. A com 
plete list of essential products has been 
developed by the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements. Mills will be asked to work 
their facilities to the limit for the pro- 
duction of multi-use fabrics suitable for 
the production of items on this list. It 
is explained at WPB that most fabrics 
fall into the class of “multi-use.” A 
sood example is that of percale which 
can be used for draperies, housecoats, 
play clothes, ete. After the demands 
for necessities have been filled, goods 
may be manufactured and sold for other 
purposes, 


service and 


were 


THERE HAS BEEN TALK of allocating 
goods under order, directly from seller 
to buyer. Mr. Johnson answers in this 
way: “We do not think it is advisable, 
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easible or necessary at the present 
time, except on a limited number of 
specific items, which might amount to 
less than 10% of total production. The 
ndustry itself can do this job volun- 
tarily for 90% or more of the produc- 
tion, under policy declarations from 
WPB.” The first example of direct al- 
location came in WPB’s recent action 
directing cotton spinners to set aside 
fixed percentages of their carded yarn 
output for use by knitters of winter 
underwear. The underwear directive 
grants AA-4 priorities to a list of knit- 
ters for the nine-week period commenc- 
ing Aug. 1, and there is likelihood it 
may be extended beyond that period. 
The action was taken because of the 
serious shortage of knitted underwear 
for civilians. Mr. Johnson makes it 
plain that from time to time it may be- 
come necessary to place additional 
specific items under allocation, but he 
hopes the cooperation of the industry 
will make this the exception. 
Deferment by WPB of up to 50% of 
\rmy orders for delivery of wool goods 
between Sept. 1 and Dec. 31 was an- 
nounced early in August. This is de- 
signed of course to aid in increasing 
the civilian supply of wool goods for 
essential apparel for the: coming win- 
ter. Because mills find it hard to re- 
convert for civilian business, trade is 
skeptical of the value of this move, but 
certainly some additional yardage 
WPB calls it 10.000,000 yd) will be 
available and may come into civilian 
hands late in the winter season. The 
deferred deliveries will be called for 
hy the Army in the first four months 
of 1944. Some cutbacks in cotton goods 
may not help the civilian since Lend- 
lease may absorb them. 

The mention of increased burlap im- 
ports in Mr. Nelson’s program has 
caused considerable speculation as to 
llow soon it may be possible for the 
Government to permit reconversion of 
looms from some emergency bag sheet- 
ing and osnaburg constructions to their 
normal output. From the writer’s talks 
with WPB and OCR officials, it is appa- 
rent that only a small amount of recon- 
version of looms can be expected this 
vear. It has become increasingly evident 
that while the Mediterranean cargo 
lanes are reported comparatively open, 
there are serious drawbacks at the 
ource of supply. For example, there is 
lificultvy in India in getting sufficient 
oal to run the mills, and cars to haul 
1e coal. The railroads are blocked up 
ith other activities. All in all, so far 
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RICHARD N. JOHNSON 


Director Textile Division, Office of 
Civilian Requirements. 


as the civilian textile picture is con- 
cerned, no rabbits will rise out of the 
hat. At home, heavy military operations 
will call for more bagging, as will also 
goods sent into occupied countries, so 
that looms will be needed in large part 
in their present use. 


ARTHUR D. WHITESIDE, vice-chairman 
of WPB in charge of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements, has entered the 
textile picture in a big way as a result 
of the sweeping directives recently is- 
sued by Charles E. Wilson, executive 
vice-chairman of WPB, with the ap- 
proval of Donald M. Nelson. By virtue 
of this directive Mr. Whiteside assumes 
jurisdiction not only over the manufac- 
ture but also the distribution of goods 
considered essential for civilians. OCR 
now has authority over WPB’s whole- 
sale and retail trade divisions and the 
consumer service sections of its Service 
Equipment Division. The director also 
brings under the OCR, administration 
of the order regulating inventories of 
manufacturers and _ retailers. 

It is made plain, however, that OCR 
will not issue any instructions directly 
to the plants under jurisdiction of con- 
trolled materials or industry divisions 
of WPB. These instructions will go to 
industry divisions (in the case of tex- 
tiles. through Frank Walton, director 


of WPB’s Textile Division) and be sent 
by them to the proper units. In other 
words, Mr. Whiteside will blueprint the 
civilian supply stream of textiles at the 
source and hand this to the industry 
divisions, which will, in turn, pass it 
on to the plants. The increased grant of 
authority to Mr. Whiteside is in line 
with the manifestation of growing con- 
cern by the President and his advisers 
over the civilian supply problem. 

As regards the price ceiling difficul- 
ties in the textile industry, the OPA is 
still standing firmly behind the Presi- 
dent’s “hold-the-line” order. Leander B. 
Lovell, acting director of OPA’s Tex- 
tile. Leather and Apparel Price Divi- 
sion, believes that generally speaking 
price ceilings are high enough. It is a 
mistake, he says, for textile people to 
think in terms of price ceiling in- 
creases; up to the present, there has 
been no need for general price in- 
creases. To get price ceiling adjust- 
ments, the arguments must be _thor- 
oughly convincing and must be accom- 
panied by a statement showing losses. 

Under the hold-the-line order, OPA 
has referred to Economic Stabilizer 
Fred M. Vinson particular cases where 
ceiling increases seem advisable even 
though it means increase in. retail 
prices. Under discussion at present is a 
statement of criterion which would de- 
fine when price ceilings are justifiable. 

The Office of Civilian Requirements 
feels that plants should take into con- 
sideration the overall profits. It is not 
good sense, officials concede, to ask a 
mill to sell itself out of business, but 
at present it is contended that most 
mills are operating at a profit even 
under some ceiling difficulties. Govern- 
ment officials state that the industry has 
given wholehearted cooperation, which 
is one of the chief reasons for optimism 
in this new program to take care of 
civilian needs. An example was cited 
of the recent need for meltons for work 
jackets and children’s winter outer 
suits. The annual need is for about 21 
million yds.; the outlook at the time 
appeals were sent to the industry was 
7 to 8 million yd. In spite of what the 
industry regards as adverse price ceil- 
ings. the 


~ 


excellent. 
Guarantees of supplies promise almost 
the same yardage as last year. 

As projected by Government textile 
officials, the supply picture for next 
year runs about this way: They hope 
that the current output can be main- 
tained. but there will be considerably 
less clothing because inventories have 
been practically drained and they can- 
not be counted upon to augment pro- 


response was 


duction. There are two contingent fac- 
tors that might change this picture, 
namely. unlooked-for military demands 
and increased Lend-Lease demands. 
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By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


Knitting Expert, Burlington, N. C. 


MORE AND MORE FREQUENTLY during 
the last few years, we hear people in 
the hosiery industry asking the specu- 
lative question: Is the full-fashioned 
hosiery machine of today to be retired 
in favor of improved circular hosiery 
machines? Although I do not pose as 
a sage of the industry, and cannot fore- 
tell with any degree of certainty, my 
answer is: “For half-hose, definitely 
yes; for women’s hosiery, not imme- 
diately, but eventually.” 

These conclusions are based to a 
large extent on knowledge of what has 
happened in the field of steam engineer- 
ing. As a prime mover, the long-stroke, 
four-valve engine was a wonderful ma- 
chine during the latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century; but with the ad- 
vent of the high-speed electrical age 
at the turn of the present century, the 
useful, but slow and cumbersome, re- 
ciprocating engine gave way to the 
more compact and rapidly rotating 
steam turbine. In its mechanical prin- 
ciple, the full-fashioned machine may 
be compared with the reciprocating en- 
gine, whereas the circular machine may 
be likened unto the modern steam tur- 
bine. The comparatively slow produc- 
tion of the full-fashioned machine, and 
the heavy foundation and large amount 
of floor space required will make it 
dificult, if not impossible, to compete 
with the revolving circular machine of 
the future—if improvements of the lat- 
ter continue as they have during the 
last decade. 

Originally, the advantages of the full- 
fashioned machine when compared with 
the circular machine were: (1) a more 
even texture due to the stitch in the 
ankle and foot of the full-fashioned hose 
being the same as in the leg; (2) a 
more elastic fabric, as. owing to the 
nature of the stitch formation, there was 
not so much strain on the yarn during 
knitting a small stitch, due to the com- 
pactness of the spring barb and small 
head of the needle; and (3) a better- 
fitting stocking, since the courses were 
progressively shortened as the knitting 
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continued through the calf and ankle. 
These advantages were quite real 20 
years ago, and are to some extent to- 
day; but as improvements continue to 
be made on circular machines the ad- 
vantages of the full-fashioned machine 
are gradually becoming of less impor- 
tance. 

The drawbacks of the circular ma- 
chine were: (1) more or less strain on 
the yarn, owing to the fact that the 
needles formed the stitches by pulling 
the new loops through the old loops in- 
stead of crimping the yarn around the 
needles by means of sinkers and di- 
viders as is the case on the full-fash- 
ioned machine; (2) the leg on the 
circular machine was tapered by pro- 
gressively shortening the stitch with 
successive courses throughout the ankle 
and foot, since there was no means of 
shortening the knitting course to shape 
the hose; and (3) the fabric was less 
elastic at the ankle where it should be 
most elastic. because of this shortening 
of the stitches. 


Among the disadvantages of the full 
fashioned machine are the following: 
(1) the necessity of seaming the stock- 
ing together for its entire length; (2) 
the machine is long and the settings are 
easily disturbed by expansion and con- 
traction of the carrier rod due to 
changes in temperature; (3) the ma- 
chine takes up more floor space—30 
circular machines require far less space 
than a full-fashioned machine contain- 
ing 30 heads; (4) it is not possible to 
knit with the high speed of the revolving 
machine, since the full-fashioned ma- 
chine knits every course with a re- 
ciprocating motion; (5) the full-fash- 
ioned machine requires more skill to 
operate than the circular; and (6) the 
frame must be comparatively massive 
and a substantial foundation must be 
provided to offset vibration. 

About the time of the first World 
War, the circular machine was improved 
to such an extent that hose could be 
turned off complete with welt, and 
ready to be looped in a fraction of the 
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time that a set of stocking blanks could 
be produced on a full-fashioned legger. 
This was quite a jump on the older 
method of knitting, since the full-fash- 
ioned machine had to be stopped when 
knitting had progressed far enough for 
a welt, and the welts turned one-by-one 
by hand. Furthermore, the leg of the 
full-fashioned hose was knitted on one 
machine, topped onto a transfer bar. 
transferred to the needles of another 
machine, known as a footer, where the 
foot was knit. However, up-to-date full- 
fashioned machines have automatic 
welt turners, and many of the two- 
process machines have been superseded 
by “combination” machines which pro- 
duce stocking blanks complete with 
foot, ready to be looped and seamed. 
What might be called the transition 
from full-fashioned (multiple-head) to 
the modern circular hosiery machine is 
embodied in the single-head, single-unit 
full-fashioned machine. This machine 
retains all the features of full-fashioned 
knitting and eliminates some of the 
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undesirable factors encountered with 
the conventional full-fashioned machine. 

An outstanding feature of the single- 
head, single-unit machine is that it 
permits increased production over the 
conventional machine, due to less time 
lost by stoppage—turning welts, chang- 
ing needles or points, and making other 
adjustments. It can be readily seen that 
when it is necessary to stop the single- 
head machine, productive time is lost 
on only one head, compared with 24 to 
32 when the regular multiple-head ma- 
chine is stopped to be serviced. There 
is the further advantage of lower in- 
stallation cost. The single-head ma- 
chine is shipped completely assembled 
like the circular machine. Since each 
head comprises a complete machine, 
there are no long carrier rods to ex- 
pand and contract with changes in tem- 
perature and disturb the settings. As 
each machine operates independently, 
the vibration is more evenly distributed 
ever the floor, and no special buildings 

(Continued on page 78) 






By MAX C. MILLER 


Knitting Engineer, Manville, R. |. 


THERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE TALK 
of the possibility of seamless hosiery 
made of Nylon or similar yarns becom- 
ing competitive with ‘full-fashioned 
hosiery. Although it is the writer’s be- 
lief that a thermoplastic yarn, like Ny- 
lon, does open up possibilities to the 
circular hosiery machine builder, no 
circular machinery is yet in sight whose 
product, on its merits, can be competi- 
tive with full-fashioned hosiery. The 
mere fact that we now have a thermo- 
plastic yarn does not alter the other 
fact that a full-fashioned machine can 
put as much fabric in the top of the 
stocking and as little at the ankle as 
the human leg calls for, whereas the 
circular stocking can be produced only 
with the same number of wales in the 
top as at the ankle. Nor coes this new 
varn enable the circular machine to 
knit full-fashioned heels and toes in 
order to fit the human foot properly. 
The seamless heel is a pouch of equal 
width and length, and the seamless toe 
isa long cry from the accurately formed 
full-fashioned toe. 

The fact that a full-fashioned stock- 
ing has to be seamed is a minor mat- 
ter; first, because seaming costs only 
about le. per pair; and, second, be- 
cause the public has become accus- 
tomed to the seam, and the old argu- 
ment of the seamless industry that it 
is bulky and objectionable has been 
largely eliminated by the use of mod- 
ern seaming machines. The fact that 
some full-fashioned hosiery producers 
in recent years have lost sight of some 
of the inherently fine features of their 
product is to be regretted. but I feel 
sure that cheapening full-fashioned hos- 
iery by losing the advantages of fit and 
appearance will not become general. 
If it does, then and only then can real 
competition be expected from the seam- 
less stocking. 

The art of knitting is so closely re- 
lated to the different grades and quality 
of yarn that any yarn which is devel- 
oped, having different characteristics 
from those previously known, will ul- 
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timately affect the knitting industry. 
There have been such yarn develop- 
ments in the past, an outstanding in- 
stance being when rayon was developed 
to a point where it was strong enough to 
be knitted. The writer well remembers 
the efforts made by the knitting and 
knitting machine industries to adapt 
or modify their practices so they could 
make use of rayon, then called “ar- 
tificial silk.” 

Many years of such efforts with rayon 
developed the fact that it lent itself, 
with minor machine modifications, to 
use on knitting machinery in which each 
needle: individually draws the yarn into 
loops; that is, filling fabric independ- 
ent-needle machines (circular and 
Lamb) and warp machines. This meant 
that industries using these machines 
could and did readily produce rayon 
fabrics. On the other hand, cotton 
type, full-fashioned, spring-needle hos- 
iery machines, which draw their loops 
with en masse dividers, needles, and 
knockover bits, could not be readily 
adapted thereto. 

In the period when rayon was being 
developed, the question as to what type 
of knitting machine could knit the new 
yarn was not determined by whether 
the machine was round, straight, or 
flat, or whether it used latch or spring 
needles, as it was soon found that there 
was less yarn strain when the loops were 
drawn individually and not en masse. 
This was true, regardless of whether or 
not there were yarn-kinking sinkers 
and even though the individual needle- 
draw functioned by a robbing and 
reeving of yarn from needle to needle. 

As evidence that this was so, circular, 
independent-needle, body-cloth ma- 
chines, regardless of whether they had 
spring needles or latch needles, were 
early used to preduce rayon fabric. This 
included such relatively odd machines 
as the Crane and Tompkins jersey cloth 
machines; although these machines do 
have rigid en masse held needles, their 
sinkers and casting-off wheels act on 
successive needles individually, not en 
masse—even though the latter uses 
en masse spring-beard needles. The 
circular latch-needle hosiery machine, 
as well as the straight two-bed Lamb 
machine (Burson), was able to knit 
this early rayon successfully. On the 
other hand, the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry, with its flat spring-beard 
needle, en masse system of knitting 
was not able to knit the early forms of 
rayon. In fact, to this day they can 
produce only relatively inferior stock- 
ings with the improved rayon now avail- 
able which can be knitted moist. 


AFTER LONG‘ EXPERIMENTATION. it 
was definitely determined that the basic 
principle of full-fashioned hosiery knit- 
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ting required relatively strong yarns, 
due to the difficulty of adjusting and 
maintaining Coulier, divide, needle, and 
knockover conditions—the last three be- 
ing en masse actions. As a matter of 
fact, these machines still function im- 
perfectly unless the yarns have been 
previously conditioned and moistened 
on the machine. This is not necessary 
on machines that use the independent- 
needle system of individually forming 
and drawing loops of yarn into fabric, 
although — certain special condi- 
tions it is advantageous to moisten the 
yarns used on such machines. 

With the advent of yarns like Nylon, 
which are at least as strong as silk, the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry had its 
first opportunity to produce quality 
goods with synthetic yarns. The indus- 
try was very anxious to adapt its ma- 
chinery to yarns of this type for a 
number of reasons, the primary one 
being that here for the first time it was 
possible to knit full-fashioned hosiery 
from a yarn that had silk-like char- 
acteristics, but did not have the serious 
drawback of natural silk; namely, vari- 
ation in yarn size. 

Naturally, circular and other branches 
of the knitting industry could likewise 
knit the relatively strong Nylon, but 
the price of this yarn before the war 
was so high that it was applicable only 
to the production of relatively high- 
priced articles, certainly not the ordi- 
nnary seamless latch-needle stocking. 
Whereas the price of Nylon-like yarns 
will unquestionably be reduced after 
the war. thus opening the way to more 
or less universal use, the fact that these 
are strong yarns does not give the in- 
dependent-needle machines any basic 
mechanical advantage over full-fash- 
ioned flat machines. This is especially 
true since shadow-bands, or the use of 
the costly 3-carrier ringless system of 
silk knitting. has been eliminated with 
Nylon. 


INTRODUCTION OF RAYON gave a great 
impetus to certain branches of the knit- 
ting art, as an example. the production 
of seamless hosiery and warp fabrics, 
which in natural silk show very objec- 
tionable bands. But the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry had had no practical. 
even-sized yarn available until the ad- 
vent of Nylon. Although considerable 
full-fashioned machine modification is 
still called for in order to take full ad- 
vantage of Nylon, this is on the way. 
For example, a means to eliminate the 
two-waled effect is already known. 
When one compares the productive 
capacity of a full-fashioned flat ma- 
chine with a seamless machine, the dif- 
ference is considerable. However. it 
should be remembered the productive 
capacity of the circular hosiery machine 





probably reached its peak years ago 
when it became completely automatic, 
whereas the full-fashioned machine de 
sign is still in a stage of radical evolu- 
tion. As an example, witness what the 
use of automatic welt turners, such as 
the “Auto-Welt,” has done in the way 
of increasing full-fashioned machine 
productivity. This development has re- 
sulted in a production increase of 25%, 
and at the same time has largely elimin- 
ated the necessity of using skilled op- 
erators. 

Nor is this instance the only one that 
could be cited as an indication the full- 
fashioned hosiery machine builder is 
not satisfied to rest on his laurels. It is 
a mere question of a short time before 
transferring the leg to the footing ma- 
chine will no longer be necessary. True, 
machines of the combination type are 
to date only in their commercial 
evolutionary state, but the *full-fash- 
ioned machine builders will unquestion- 
ably solve the problem after the war is 
over, along with automatic yarn chang- 
ing, cutting and clamping yarn, and 
running one set off after another with- 
out interruption. In other words, full 
automaticity for full-fashioned machines 
is just around the corner; and when it 
comes, the necessity for individual ma- 
chine attendants and the present dif- 
ference in production costs between 
seamless and full-fashioned hosiery will 
be eliminated. 

The writer believes that the post-war 
full-fashioned machine will have 36 sec- 
tions, will knit yarns like Nylon at bet- 
ter than 100 courses per minute, and 
will permit one attendant (not a skilled 
knitter, but a girl) to take care of at 
least 4 machines or 144 sections. Pro- 
duction will go on without stopping be- 
tween sets at the average rate of about 
30 min. or less to a set, so that a girl 
will be able to produce 16 sets of 36 
stockings from each of her 4 machines 
in 8 hr., or technically 96 doz. pr. I 
do not believe a group of extremely 
fine-gage seamless machines could pro- 
duce more economically with one op- 
erator. 

The cost of such an automatic ma- 
chine of 36 sections will be about $27,- 
000; that is, $750 per section, and I do 
not believe the circular machines 
builder can sell a super-fine gage auto- 
matic machine any cheaper. 


TO TAKE THE POSITION that a full-fash- 
ioned stocking has more courses than 
a seamless stocking and so takes longer 
to knit, is begging the question. Al- 
though this is true, it is also true that 
if the seamless industry can satisfy the 
consumer’s demand for a stocking com- 
petitive to full-fashioned which has 
fewer courses, then surely the full-fash- 
ioned producer can knit fewer courses 
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by loosening the top leg loops. The rub 
for the seamless producer is that he has 
to knit looser to get enough yarn in 
the leg; he does not do it from choice, 
whereas the full-fashioned producer can 
loosen or not, because his fashioning is 
the result of knitting more or less wales. 
Therefore, if a yarn like Nylon per- 
mits loose knitting, because its loops 
can be formed and preset, certainly the 
full-fashioned producer can also in- 
crease his production by knitting looser. 

In considering the relatively high 


industry to produce true-wale shaped, 
or other fashioned fabrics is expecting 
too much, as this field of development 
has been worked on by all the knitting 
inventors of the past. A more likely 
field is the Lamb system and it is my 
personal opinion that the Lamb system 
may ultimately make the full-fashioned 
system obsolete, but this will not be in 
our time. 

The feeling on the part of the seam- 
less industry that, because the full- 
fashioned industry has produced rela- 
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introduction of automatic welt turners was an important step forward in the 
development of fully automatic full-fashioned machines. 


revolutions per minute of a seamless 
hosiery machine, it must be remem- 
bered that when the machine recipro- 
cates, as when forming the heel and toe, 
no great speed advantage over the full- 
fashioned system is attained. Further- 
more, if a good-looking splicing junc- 
ture is desired, circular machines would 
have to produce split fabric and, hence, 
would have to reciprocate from the be- 
ginning of the high-splice to the end of 
the toe. In this case, much development 
would be necessary in order to produce 
even and matched fabric on circular 
split-fabric machines. 

To assume that Nylon has stirred or 
is going to stir the seamless machine 
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tively few men’s half-hose in the past, 
should not be taken to mean that mod- 
ern full-fashioned machines in the near 
future will still not be able to produce 
half-hose economically. As an example, 
it has long been known that a short full- 
fashioned hose with a 2- to 4-in. turned 
welt, in place of a rib top, makes a prac- 
tical half-hose. Some of these . were 
made many years ago. but, because of 
high production costs incidental to man- 
ually setting up and turning the welts, 
the process was not economical. How- 
ever, with the advent of automatic welt 
apparatus, it costs no more to form the 
welt than to knit plain fabric. What 
would be more practical than to take 


existing footing machines, apply welt 
turners, and make full-fashioned half- 
hose? 


WE MUST NOT OVERLOOK THE FACT, 
however, that the new thermoplastic 
yarns do open a new field for the circu- 
lar machine and hosiery industry—not 
to become actively competitive with 
modern full-fashioned hosiery, but to 
permit it to hold its own in the hosiery 
field, especially in the production of 
women’s seamless hosiery. I believe that 
even this cannot be achieved with circu- 
lar machines constructed as they now 
are. Merely to refine the system of in- 
dependent-needle circular knitting is by 
no means enough, even though it is true 
that under laboratory conditions, a fine- 
gage latch-needle machine can produce 
infinitely better appearing and fitting 
Nylon fabric than has been possible in 
the past with cotton or rayon. 

The fine-gage latch needle of some 
0.010 to 0.012 in. thickness is not new, 
as it has been commercially used at 
least since 1920. It is not so much a 
question of the kind of a latch, as of 
how quickly some of these delicate 
latches, cheeks, and rivets will produce 
fabric imperfections. With the circular 
machine, there is direct feed and re- 
sultant variable robbing between 
needles at the knockover, loosely fitting 
and individually moveable knockover 
bits or webholders, slidable needles that 
make needle pliering and positioning 
impossible, swinging latches regularly 
striking impediments, and a far-from- 
ideal a system of knocking-over. With 
the full-fashioned machine, the yarn is 
first measured by the sinkers during 
the Coulier, remeasured and kinked 
by the dividers, which work en masse 
against the solid, easily pliered, rigid 
group of spring-beard needles which 
cannot develop latch trouble and so 
cause streaks, and in which the knock- 
ing-over is done against en masse, 
rigidly mounted knockover bits. How, 
I ask, can a circular machine as at 
present constructed be expected to pro- 
duce fabric comparable with full-fash- 
ioned fabric, properly produced on 
modern machines? I maintain that the 
principles of full-fashioned knitting, 
when compared with the principles of 
present-day circular knitting, definitely 
show why the fabrics are not compar- 
able. 

What the circular machine builder 
should now do is to incorporate in his 
system of knitting the many desirable 
features that the full-fashioned art has 
shown to be practical—and especially 
those that are responsible for the fine 
grade of fabric that can be produced. 
In this respect the circular machine 
builder has an advantage in that while 
he can learn much from the full-fash- 
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ioned machine, the full-fashioned in- 
dustry can learn little, if anything, from 
the seamless machine. Certainly, the 
full-fashioned machine builders cannot 
adopt features of the circular machine, 
whereas the seamless builder most cer- 
tainly can benefit by incorporating ap- 
plicable flat-machine practice. 


IT IS AN UNDENIABLE FACT that yarns 
like Nylon will permit the setting of the 
varied sized loops necessarily found in 
seamless hosiery from the top of the 
leg to the ankle, and thus enhance the 
appearance of the finished fabric. The 
basic fact remains, however. that there 
should be a 14 in. series of needles to 
produce the top of women’s fine-gage 
hosiery and about 8 in. of needles to 
produce the ankle. This is impossible 
in the circular machine system of knit- 
ting. as there can be no variation in the 
number of needles in a round cvlinder 
which rotates. Now, how can the de- 


sired ankle elasticity be attained with 
400 loops where there should be only 


260 in the ankle? One answer is min- 
utely small loops produced without latch 
or other strain. Another is a compro- 
mise of 300 loops in the top and thus 
only a relatively few loops too many 
at the ankle, thereby necessitating the 
knitting of larger than normal loops in 
the top of the stocking. Because the 
stocking can be pre-boarded and the 
loops permanently set, this might not 
make an objectionable appearing top 
and yet have the necessary leg top and 
ankle elasticity, provided all the loops 
can be produced without streaks or 
other variations. 

The writer believes the circular in- 
dustry can do itself a great deal of 
harm by trying to force present-day, 
so-called bare-leg Nylon stockings onto 
the consumer and trving to sel] them in 
or near the full-fashioned price range. 
Certainly. these are a novelty and some 
peonle will buy them. But it will not 
be long before they find out that the 
top is too tight. that there is not 
enough fabric at the knee and too much 


at the ankle, that the heel does not 
make a square leg-and-foot juncture, 
and that the toe is a long cry from the 
full-fashioned toe. The harm will be 
even greater if the producer forces onto 
the public an un-reinforced stocking, 
both as to the high splice and sole, and 
lets the wearer find out that she has 
not bought this important part of a 
sheer stocking. 

It would be far better, it seems to me, 
for the seamless industry to wait for 
machine development to produce a 
really high-grade seamless stocking of 
Nylon and sell it in its own class, unless 
and until all the desired characteris- 
tics of full-fashioned appearance and 
fit can be made or bettered. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that the seamless in- 
dustry will not over-play its hand on 
the advantages which do accrue to it 
through the use of Nylon or similar 
plastic yarns. There are advantages 
and thev shonld be fully used. but these 
yarns should not be expected to do the 
impossible. 


Are Synthetics Dooming the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine? 


(Continued from page 75) 

or foundations are required. Further- 
more. unskilled help can be “broken- 
in” with less exnense and risk than is 
possible on multiple-head machines. 

Although the single-head, single-unit 
machine seems to have scored a num- 
ber of points in favor of full-fashioned 
knitting. there still remain two points 
that make it impossible for flat-bed 
knitting to compete with circular knit- 
ting: namely, knitting speed and econ- 
omy of floor snace. The average knit- 
ting speed of full-fashioned machines. 
owing to the reciprocal method of 
knitting, is 75 courses per min. The 
knitting speed of the circular machine 
of corresponding gage could easily be 
twice that. or even more. If every other 
single-head machine is set back about 
1 in.. so the narrowing rods on one 
machine will pass those on the adjacent 
ones, the machines can be set on 38-in. 
centers and each will occupv a floor 
space 38x35 in. Circular machines may 
be crowded into a space of 29x29 in. 
per machine and operate fairly satis- 
factory. It appears, therefore. that in 
respect to floor snace the circular ma- 
chine has a lead that will be difficult for 
the single-head full-fashioned machine 
to overcome. 

Although the circular machine de- 
signed to knit women’s hosierv has been 
equipped with a stitch-graduating de- 
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vice for a number of years, the portion 
of the stocking narrowed by gradually 
shortening the stitch was not elastic 
enough to hold its shape after the foot 
of the wearer had been nassed through 
the ankle several times. With the intro- 
duction of such elastic knitting varns as 
Nvlon and Vinvon. this disadvantage 
had become of less importance: and :f 
the ankle is not fitted exactly to fit the 
drying form, that can he remedied by 
preboarding withont affecting the re- 
siliency of the fabric. 

The latch needle commonly used with 
the circular machine has been so im- 
proved in the last auarter of a century 
that is produces stitches. or interlaced 
loons. that comnare favorably with full- 
fashioned fabric. It has been possible 
to make them smaller. by off-setting or 
bringing the hook forward and reduc- 
ing the size of the latch. The small hook 
of the modern plating needle makes it 
stays in line with the stem better than its 
ancestor ever did. In some instances, 
the spoon on the latch—the part that 
covers the hook when the stitch is cast 
off—has been streamlined. or gradually 
tapered. which reduces to some extent 
the strain on the yarn during the cast- 
ing-off oneration. 

Previously, women’s hose were knit 
on circular machines either with an at- 
tachment for knitting-in a mock seam. 
or a small vertical line resembling a 


dronstitch was left on the back of the 
stocking to be later seamed with a 
machine similar to those used to seam 
full-fashioned stockings. Also, about 
halfway down the leg, on either side of 
the fashion seam. a series of tuck 
stitches was knitted about every seven 
courses to simulate the fashion marks 
on the full-fashioned stocking. 

A circular machine is now being de- 
veloped that is said actually to fashion 
a stocking without sacrificing the high 
knitting speed of round-and-round knit- 
ting. This machine is not in general 
use as yet, and probably will not be 
until the war is over. 

When the circular machine is fully 
develoned to knit stockings correspond- 
ing to the contour of the average leg. 
and milady is convinced that hose pro- 
duced on the circular machine will fit 
and wear just as well as hosiery pro- 
duced on the full-fashioned machine. 
the knitted effects to simulate the 
spring-needle. flat-bed, full-fashioned 
hose will loose their significance. It is 
reasonable to assume that the “bare- 
leg” stocking—fine-gage hosiery pro- 
duced on the circular machine witheut 
the back seam—will be just as common 
in the future as it was rare in the past. 
And since the back seam on circular 
work is only for effect, its absence will 
simplify and reduce the cost of produc- 
ing women’s hosiery. 
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A. Window screening of Plexon yarn, |6- 
mesh, being used by the Government and 
available in limited quantities for civilian 
purposes. Yarn used is plied cotton, cellu- 
‘ose acetate butyrate coated in battleship 
yray color. 15-gage warp and 20-gage fill- 








ing yarn is employed. B. Novelty lace made 
with a Plexon yarn outlining the design. Of 
particular interest is the fact that this 
sample is one of the first piece-dyed fabrics 
containing Plexon; dyeing being a relatively 
recent development. ©. Handbag fabric 





PLEXON— 


Plastic Coated Yarn 


Available in several types and sizes: 
data on production, properties, uses 


COATED FIBERGLAS YARNS for elec- 
trical insulation on destroyers, coated 


f cotton plied yarns for replacing wire 


in window screens for the Government 
ind for civilians, coated rayon yarns for 
veaving into shoe fabrics, handbags 
ind numerous novelties are among the 
resent uses of Plexon. As reported in 
the September, 1942, issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp, Plexon is the trade name given 
oy Freyberg Bros.-Strauss, Inc., to 
yarns made from natural or synthetic 
ibers to which a plastic coating has 
een applied... 

Plastic coated yarns of this type, 
rst produced in France by Roumaiz- 
elles & Girard, are being produced in 
various sizes from as fine as 0.008-in. 
‘o over 0.030-in., as indicated in Table 
I, and having from 3 to 24 layers of 
plastic coating material. Cotton yarns, 
tither single or plied, and rayon are the 
most common yarns coated; however. 
ilk. Fiberglas, Nylon, and many other 
yarns have been coated with success. 
The plastics used are many and varied. 
lepending on the requirements of the 
inished yarn. Waterproofing, flame- 
roofing, vermin-proofing, and fluores- 
enve are a few of the properties that 
may be imparted to the yarn. Stiffness. 
wftness, elongation, yarn diameter, 
ire among the physical properties that 
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can be controlled by variation in num- 
ber of coatings applied. For example. 
three heavy coatings will make a yarn 
stiff, whereas a large number of thin 
coatings of plastic will provide a soft 
and flexible coated yarn. 

Plastic used for the coating may be 
prepared by 17 different formulas, 
ranging from cellulose acetate to soy 
bean plastic. Each of the thermoplas- 
tics is mixed with a plasticizer or a 
filler, a solvent, and with a pigment 
if the Plexon yarn is to be colored. 
Otherwise, the yarn will be transparent 
or translucent. 

Actual coating of a yarn is accom- 
plished in a large composite machine 
about 18 ft. long. At each end of the 
machine is a trough to hold the plastic 





TABLE I. Sizes and Yardages of 


Plexon 
Gage In. , a Package 
per lb. 
| . Bi 
8 | 0.008 7,000 | Spools 
10 =| «0.010 6,000 | Spools 
15 ' 0.015 | 10,000 Spools 
20 | =~0.020 | 1,700 | Spools 
30 | )— «0.030 925 Spools 
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woven with a Plexon- warp and a rayon fill- 
ing. This fabric, although it is of sufficient 
stiffness to hold its shape, is pliable and 
soft in feel. Cleaning of such fabrics is a 
feature liked by women as it requires only 
washing with soap and water. 


and a set of dies; the center portion 
consists of a drying chamber. Yarn to 
be coated is drawn from a creel at one 
end and through a plastic solution and 
die and thence into the drying cham- 
ber. Passing through the plastic solu- 
tion the yarn is coated, the die regulat- 
ing the thickness of coating remaining 
on the yarn. Solvent is evaporated in 
the drying chamber, leaving a dried 
plastic coating on the yarn as it em- 
erges. From the chamber, the yarn is 
again drawn into a trough of plastic at 
the other end, through a die, and is 
threaded back through the drying 
chamber. Each die is progressively 
larger. This constant re-threading of 
the yarn through the machine continues 
until the desired number of coats has 
been built up on the yarn. The finished 
product is wound on spools. 

Plexon fabrics can be produced on 
existing types of weaving or knitting 
equipment. Also, plexon can be 
braided. It is stated that no great dif- 
ficulty is encountered in weaving or in 
knitting Plexon yarns; the same gen- 
eral settings and adjustments being 
employed as would be used with a yarn 
of comparable size. Narrow-fabric looms 
seem to be well adapted for handling 
Plexon yarns, and many novelty fab- 
rics and webbings such as suspender 
webbing, have been made on _ these 
Likewise, the yarn is being 
woven into window screening on stand- 
ard wire looms. Durability tests of 
Plexon window screening indicate an 
expectant life of at least two years. 
Good abrasion indicated 
by the fact that it is used as a shoe fab- 
ric in women’s footwear and, conse- 
quently, is subjected to constant flex- 
ing and ‘abrasion. 

Current Plexon include in- 
dustrial fabrics for conveyor belts for 
the food 
used in the 
chemical 


looms. 
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Employee-Morale Boosters 


Bonuses Instead 
of Vacations 


Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., with 45 plants operating in dif- 
ferent cities, will give bonuses to oper- 
atives this year “based on the length 
of service to the corporation.” The 
practice of giving bonuses instead of 
granting vacations with pay was _ in- 
augurated last year in an effort to main- 
tain full production of necessary fabrics 
despite labor shortage. 

The Joanna Textile Mills, Goldville, 
S. C., did not observe the usual custom 
of closing their plants for a week in 
July to give all the operatives a week’s 
vacation with pay. Instead, the mills 
operated without interruption except 
for a holiday on July 5, with the oper- 
atives being paid for their week’s work, 
and in addition given a full week’s pay 
as a bonus for the usual vacation which 
is omitted. 

The Lexington (N. C.) Silk Mills 
have paid a vacation bonus to all oper- 
atives who have not been absent from 
work for unjustifiable reasons. A full 
week’s pay goes to those who have been 
with the Company for as much as a year 
and those working for a lesser period 
will likely pro-rated checks. 
The management explained that “there 
will be no shutdown for vacation or 
curtailment for personnel vacations be- 
cause of demand for many of the mill’s 
products in the war effort. The bonus 
is offered instead.” 


receive 


War Bonds, Peeps, 
Jeeps and Cigarettes 


Hartford Rayon Co., Rocky Hill: 
Conn.. has raised $75 among employees 
and contributed an additional 
purchase 40,000 cigarettes for soldiers 


$25 to 


in the armed forces. This shipment will 
be sent to Australia where many of the 
the 
Hartford 
Rayon now has 450 workers on the pay- 


company’s 132 employes now in 


services are with the army. 
rolls which indicates 25% of company 
workers are now in combat. 

Employes of the Woolen 
Co.. Winchester, Va.. mailed a 
check to the Treasury Department. in 
Washington for $1.165 with which to 
purchase an army “peep”. 


Virginia 
have 


The com- 
mittee in charge was advised that the 
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check would be received with appro- 
priate exercises at the Treasury. 

Employees of the Virginia Mills, 
Swepsonville, N. C., on June 23 pre- 
sented a check for $900 to Major 
Charles Schram, field adjutant of the 
Army, stationed at Camp Butner, to 
buy a jeep for the Army. The check 
represented money spent for War Bonds 
by the employees of the mills. 


A 
AA 


Money for Education 


The North Carolina Textile Founda- 
tion, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., has col- 
lected $334,600 to be used toward pro- 
viding better and broader training of 
students at the N. C. State College Tex- 
tile School. About $62,000 more 
has been pledged but not yet paid. The 
Foundation began its program several 
months ago and has had remarkable 
success in raising money for use in 
the State Textile School. 
Gifts have been made by textile con- 
cerns and others interested in the de- 
velopment of better educational facili- 
ties for textile students and an en- 
larged program of textile 
Plans include expansion and improve- 
ment of the knitting department. 


improving 


research. 


Pa 


SAFET 


Aids Inductee on 
His Personal Affairs 


A complete but briefly expressed 
booklet to aid the man just entering the 
Armed Forces in arranging his personal 
affairs has been issued by General 
Electric Co. for its employees. There 
are three major groups of material 
classified as follows: 1. Items to take 
up with your G-E paymaster; 2. Other 
items to take care of before you leave; 
3. After you arrive at camp. The 
rights and privileges of the inductee 
are clearly stated so that he may settle 
his affairs, both civil and military, to 
the best advantage of himself and his 
family. It describes the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, dependents’ allow- 
ances, pensions, taxes, deferred obliga- 
tions, voting, etc. 
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Governor Runs 
Looms and Frames 


Governor Olin D. Johnston, of Souta 
Carolina, who was a textile worker in 
his younger days, demonstrated to the 
operatives of the Granby Mill unit of 
the Hampton division of the Pacific 


RECORD 


STARK, MILLS 
365 DAYS 

WITHOUT A LOST 

TIME ACCIDENT 


Gordon Smith 
Ge rae Nowell 


yene ral mana jer 


of Textile Divis 


chairman of the plant safety 





ion of U. S. Rubber Co., left, present 
ommittee at Stark Mills, a cup signify 


» winning of three six-month periods in safety competition with other mills of the Textile 


vision of this 
out a | 


company. 


riant 


H. J. Daniel 
ail of Stark hulle. 


superintencer +. 


nk manaaer 


Stark Mills recently 
st time accident, as noted on the sign in the picture. 


M. V 


completed one year—2,280,000 man hour 
The other three men 
Wells industria! relations manaaer: A. 
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Mills, Columbia, S. C., that he could still 
operate the machinery in textile plants. 
When visiting the Granby Mill recently, 
he started one of the looms after he had 
tixed a broken end on the warp. 

Governor Johnston also demonstrated 
that he could operate machinery in 
other departments by doffing and spin- 
ning in the spinning room. He spoke 
highly of the improvements made in 
the Columbia units of the Pacific Mills, 
pointing out that he favored all im- 
provements possible for the working 
man and woman. 


ea 
AS 


Teachers Working 
in Mills 


Not only are hundreds of high school 
students, 16 and over, helping out war 
production in the textile mills in Law- 
rence, Mass., by working during the 
10 weeks’ summer vacation, but their 
teachers, in many instances, have taken 
jobs in some plants there. 


A 


a 


Cannery Opened for 
Watts Mill Employees 


The Watts Mill Cannery was recently 
opened under the direction of Miss 
Bettie Richard, the welfare director of 
the mill. The cannery is located be- 
hind the ball park, close to the mill, 
where the workers and their families 
can reach it easily. It is equipped with 
two new retorts of about 100-can ca- 
pacity each, and is available to the 
employees from 8 a. m. to 2 p. m. each 
week. Cost to the worker is 5¢ for a 
No. 2 can and 6¢ for a No. 3 can. and 
this price includes the cost of the cans 
and the use of the cannery. The can- 
nery will be opened to the public later 
when the calls for canning facilities 
justify operation on other days. 


A 
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Personnel Men 
Swap Ideas 


The Greenville area personnel men 
for the cotton-textile industry met at 
the Parker High School recently to dis- 
cuss current problems, and swap ideas 
on personnel methods. Problems of 
labor turnover. absenteeism and third- 
shift operation were discussed. The ef- 
lect of the wage stabilization order on 
the textile industry was also discussed, 
and the men decided to meet again in 
about two weeks, and bring in speakers 
that would give them a talk on current 
problems affecting the textile industry. 
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"Soldier 


for 


of Production" 
1942—Not only did Norman K. (Stumpy) 
Stump work at top speed in 1942 to turn 
out self-sealing fuel tanks for U. S. war- 
planes, but he also devoted much thought 
to devising new and still faster ways for 
producing fuel tanks and other war mate- 


Outstanding 


rials. As a result, he's acclaimed as the 
"Suggestion Champion" for last year at the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plants in 
Akron. He submitted 23 suggestions during 
the year—out of which 21 were accepted 
and put into effect. He received a reward 
for each. 





War Posters Feature 
Plant's Men in Service 


A series of weekly war production 
posters has been devised for the New 
Departure plants which bring encourag- 
ing messages from New Departure men 
now in the Service. The posters are 24 
by 36 lithographed in two 
colors, and feature a picture of the 
former N. D. with his name 
and job and the quotation from his 
letter or message, followed by a slogan 
such as “Those Bearings Better Be 
Good!”, “ND Must Not Let Them 
Down,” “Keep Those Bearings Roll- 
ing!”, ete. A group of 18. of these 
posters is available in miniature in the 
form of a booklet which is entitled 
“Inspiration for the Folks Back Home.” 


inches. 


W orker 
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Rayon Worker 
Publicized 


Ernest Spaeth, maintenance mechanic 
at Industrial Rayon Corp.’s Fainesville 
plant, selected by the Army Bureau of 
Public Relations as Northern Ohio’s 
“war worker of the week,” heard about 
the successful performance of rayon 


bomb chutes Saturday from Major 





Christian Petri, who led a squadron of 
16 planes in dive-bombing attacks 
against Jap bases in the South Pacific, 
using rayon bomb chutes. Major Petri, 
now home on furlough, was interviewed 
with Spaeth, on a weekly War Depart- 
ment broadcast over WTAM. Mr. 
Spaeth has been absent from work only 
half a day in five years; he has a son 
serving as a lieutenant in the Air Corps: 
shares-the-ride with three other 
workers; has been investing 12° of 
his pay in war bonds; serves as an air 
raid warden; has a victory garden; and 
is a three-time blood donor. 


A 


Buys Camp Site 
for Employees 


Employes of Hannah Pickett Mfg. 
Co., Rockingham, N. C., evinced keen 
interest in the announcement that thie 
management had purchased Pine Lake 
Acres, consisting of 110 acres of land 
and 40 acres of water. It has one of 
the best stocked fish ponds in its sec- 
tion, and an ideal swimming place. It 
is 11 miles east of Rockingham. The 
mill will build cabins, cooking ovens, 
and bath houses, and will supply boats 
for the use of the 1.500 employees and 
their families. W. B. Cole is chairman 
of the mill board. He wanted a place 
of recreation to 


war 


which his employes 
could go at all times. as their very own. 


a 
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os 


Dedicates Honor Roll 


A roll of honor for the 257 former 
operatives of the Erlanger Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., now serving in the armed 
services, was formally dedicated _re- 
cently in outdoor with 
Governor Clyde R. Hoey as the principal 
speaker, 

Milton Erlanger, head of the Erlanger 
interests, expressed appreciation of the 
co-operation of the operatives. Smith 


services, ex- 


Crow. general superintendent. was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 


=) 


or 


Music for Employees 


Barbour Welting Co. and Barbour 
Mills, Brockton, Mass., makers of 
Goodyear welting and wool overcoat- 
have installed a loud-speaking 
system for broadcasting music in their 
plants for the benefit of employees. 
Walter G. Barbour, one of the proprie- 
tors of the mills. said that. in addition 
to record playing, the installation will 
be used as an intercommunication sys- 
tem to keep in touch with departments 
and announce safety measures. 


ings, 









turnover—absenteeism—these and 
other personnel problems aggravated by 
the manpower shortage, gaps by civilians 
in services, and by the emotional strain of 
war-time, demand the most careful at- 


Labor 


tention from management. The accom- 
panying story tells how one mill—the 
Pacolet unit at New Holland. Ga., has 
developed over the years a personnel pol- 
icy which is now able to cope with the 
peculiar needs of the times. Its publi- 
cation is one more step in the editorial 
emphasis which TEXTILE WORLD is plac- 
ing upon personnel problems.—Editor. 


“KEEPING FIT” is a creed to the people 
down in New Holland, Ga.—a little 
North Georgia mill community. Keep- 
ing fit morally, mentally. and physically 
on and off the job, has so absorbed the 
company officials, the families of the 
employees, and the educational and 
personnel staffs of Pacolet Mill No. 4. 
that it is second nature to them. This 
devotion to an ideal has had no small 
part to play in winning the “E” award 
for meritorious performance at this 
plant. 

Before the war. the community of 
New Holland was drawn chiefly from 
the rural and mountain families of this 
Hall County district. Of the older 
families working in the mill, the ma- 
jority of them come from one of the 
purest strains of Anglo-Saxon stock. 
The overseers have been with the plant 
an average of close to 30 years. Before 
the recent expansion of the plant, the 


Personnel Program Keyed to limes 


Pacolet mill at New Holland meets 


average tenure of the employees was 
approximately 18 years. 

Behind policies of all the activities 
sponsored by the personnel department 
is the wise and able leadership of Mar- 
shall C. Stone, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Pacolet Mfg. Co. Mr. 
Stone has constantly encouraged and 
sponsored the activities of this depart- 
ment, and it has been through his ef- 
forts that the many duties of this de- 
partment and its allied agencies have 
been able to function. The following 
are those responsible for the work as 
carried out by the personnel depart- 
ment: vice-president and general man- 
ager, plant superintendent, personnel 
director, day school. day nursery and 
vocational school staffs. nurse and_ doc- 
tors, and safety councils. 

Educational and personnel work is 
under the direction of B. Rhett Turnip- 
seed. Jr.. and is geared to further the 
common objectives of physical, mental, 
moral. and spiritual fitness. Mr. Tur- 
nipseed. a Clemson man, came to Paco- 
























war needs, and recurring demands 





let to direct athletics at the New Hol- 
land School, and stayed in the mill in 
his spare time so as better to under- 
stand the people and their work. The 
fact that he has grown up with the 
school, the personnel and the mill 
makes it possible for him to direct 
and assist in the school, personnel and 
community activities naturally and ef. 
fectively. 


THE EDUCATIONAL and personnel staffs 
include the school principal, teachers 
who handle the graded school activities, 
a personnel department assistant who 
handles interviews and records, a voca- 
tional director and instructors who 
conduct upgrading and _pre-employ- 
ment training for the employees or 
newcomers, and the plant doctors and 
community nurse who supervise the 
health program for Pacolet. 

Facilities for educational and _per- 
sonnel activities include plenty of land 
for gardens and for playgrounds and 
athletic fields. The New Holland edu- 
cational plant is valued at $385,000. 
This total takes in a fine, modern, brick 
school building, and a 16-acre play- 
ground, which is all in grass. Class- 
room libraries have a total of 3.600 vol- 
umes valued at over $3.380. The recre- 
ation plant has a large indoor swim- 
ming pool used the year around, and 


Lower left—The Recreation Building 
where Pacolet mill employees and 
members of their families enjoy 
healthful sports. Center—The Day 
Nursery, also located in this build- 
ing, which takes care of the two to six 
year old children of working mothers. 
Below—The pool provided in the Rec- 
reation Building for employees. 
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also there is a court for basketball and 
auxiliary rooms and equipment for 
games and meetings. 

The clinic is equipped with an office 
and first-aid room, an office for the 
nurse, and a laboratory and X-ray room 
for the doctor, a reception hall, and 
bedrooms for the patients, and one 
classroom. The dentist’s office is also 
located at the clinic. 

The New Holland School is rated by 
the State Accrediting Committee of 
Georgia in Group 1, this being the 
highest rating given in the State. The 
grades of the New Holland School are 
staffed by competent teachers who 
spare no effort to give the children the 
benefits of all the best methods of 
modern teaching. The school superin- 
tendent, B. R. Turnipseed, Jr., and the 
principal, Miss Ada Belle Gould, direct 
the teachers’ work; and Miss Gould 
also teaches home economics courses— 
sewing and cooking—to girls in the 
upper grades. This particular activity, 
along with a course in home hygiene 
which is taught by the community 
nurse, is required of all girls in the 
upper grades. These courses are large 
factors in the establishment of new 
homes in the community on a sound 
foundation. 

Canning has been carried on in the 
school kitchen under the direction of 
Miss Gould who has assisted house- 
wives in putting up cans of garden pro- 
duce last year. This will be a very ac- 
tive center this year when the Victory 
gardens come in. A survey showed that 
last year over 47,000 cans were put up 
in the community. 


THE NEW HOLLAND SCHOOL NURSERY 
is another activity sponsored by the 
New Holland School. Organized in 
1941 with WPA supervision, it has been 
taken over by the school and a mother’s 
club, and is carried on to care for small 
children, of working mothers, of two to 
six years of age. This community serv- 
ice is conducted at a small expense to 
the mothers, supplemented by the com- 
pany, and is supervised by Mrs. G. C. 
Mangum and two assistants, with the 
help of a maid and a cook. 

The 30 children enrolled are in 
school from 9 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Dur- 
ing the day, the children are super- 
vised in many activities designed to 
teach the children of pre-school age 
how to do things for themselves. Each 
child receives individual attention and 
is checked periodically, and the chil- 
dren are taught hygiene and cleanli- 
ness, 

The vocational department of the 
school, one of the latest services rend- 
ered the community. has now been in 
operation almost two years. This de- 
partment is equipped to teach loom 
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Chief center for educational, per- 
sonnel and community activities is 
the New Holland School, shown 
above. At the right—B. R. Turnip- 
seed, Jr., who is in charge of the 
educational and personnel work at 
Pacolet, shown at his desk in his office 
at the school. 


fixing, weaving. battery filling, spin- 
ning, doffing and drawing-in. Here, un- 
der the supervision of the personnel 
director, five carefully selected instruc- 
tors from the mill upgrade old em- 
ployees to better jobs and train new- 
comers for jobs in the plant. In over a 
year’s time at least 450 persons, nearly 
a complete shift, have been trained. 
The expenses of this training are paid 
by the Pacolet Mfg. Co., and many who 
were not qualified in the textile field 








have been taught a useful trade, and 
put to work. The following comprise 
the vocational school staff: B. R. Tur- 
Wal- 
drep. Wesley Smith, Early Noble, E. 
Faulkner and R. Wilson, instructors. 


nipseed, Jr., supervisor; G. R. 


NEW HOLLAND'S clinic and laboratory 
supervised by Dr. H. H. Lancaster, 





Pacolet employees take part in Red Cross work. Here is a group that partici- 
pates in the Red Cross sewing program. 
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Above —Dr. Lancaster and Miss 
Smallwood conduct a routine physical 
examination in the modern clinic pro- 
vided by the management at New 
Holland. There is also (at right) a 
well-equipped dental clinic under Dr. 
Colton Leidy, available to employees. 


plant physician. and Miss Olive Small- 
wood, the community nurse, are daily 


following up the work where physical 
education, personal hygiene. nutrition, 


communicable diseases. home hygiene 
and plant safety are concerned. In ad- 
dition to the offices of the doctor and 
nurse. a modern, splendidly-equipped 
dental office is maintained by the 
munity dentist. Dr. Colton Leidy. 


cCom- 


Lan- 
caster. makes all physical examinations 


The practicing physician. Dr. 


on new workers being employed. He 


also follows up each illness which 


causes a loss of time from the plant. 
and in addition gives all services needed 
in case of an accident. or illness result- 
ing from natural or mechanical causes. 
have all been X- 
rayed for tuberculosis as a part of the 
Federal and State health program. 
First-aid stations are located through- 


Pacolet employees 


out the plant, and employees having 
the slightest accident must report there 
for treatment and further attention by 
the plant This 
policy has had much to do with the 


doctor if necessary. 


plant's good accident record over the 
years. 
At the Pacolet Mfg. 


Co., has over 1755 persons in its em- 


present time, 
ploy. These employees come from within 
18 miles of the New Hol- 
When Pacolet went on 
orders, expansion was 
necessary. and three full shifts working 


a radius of 
land plant. 


Government 
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eight hours a day were put on produc- 
tion activities. 

The personnel department under Mr. 
Turnipseed. Mr. Waldrep, and Mrs. 
James Farmer had to secure additional 
help to meet the expanded shifts, and 
at the same time replace over 275 young 
men called to the Armed Services. The 
personnel director. the overseer, the 
plant superintendent cooperate in’ the 
hiring and releasing of emplovees, and 
all business pertaining to employment, 
plant health. 
Those requiring pre-employment train- 


protection, safety. and 


ing are turned over to one of the five 
instructors in the training school. Care- 
fulsand detailed records are kept on 


all employees. and those 


checked 


their progress in the mill. Separation 


being up- 
graded are regularly as to 
interviews are required of all employees 
before leaving Pacolet. 
PACOLET 
absenteeism along with other mills. Ab- 
sentees report to the Personnel Depart- 
ment for a re-check or medical examin- 
ation before going to work, and their 
removed 


is meeting the problem of 


names are from. the payrol] 


after a certain. period of absence. Prin 
cipal reasons for absenteeism at the 
plant are sickness, transportation diff 
culties, Saturday afternoon and Sun 
day night shifts, and soldiers home on 
furlough. 

In recent years the company has 
sold plots of land to many employees 
who have built their own homes. Al! 
of these homes are within walking dis- 
tance of the mill, and have served the 
double purpose of relieving the hous 
ing shortage and transportation difh- 
culties. 

Ride-sharing groups have been or- 
ganized by the company to facilitate 
travel to and from work, and in this 
way one car serves the purpose of five 
or six under normal conditions. Al- 
though some employees, who live at 
good distances from the mill, sometimes 
have difficulty getting in because of the 
condition of the cars and tires, on the 
whole the plan has worked out well to 
date. 

Pacolet has maintained a store for 
the benefit of its employees during most 
of the time it has been operating. At 
the present time, besides housing the 
store, the building itself has a secret- 
order hall, a band room, post office, and 
two large storerooms. In this company 
store can be found goods of the highest 
quality—it has always been a policy of 
Pacolet to provide the best for its em- 
ployees. Departments operated by the 
store are: women’s ready-to-wear, men’s 
clothing. drug and hardware. grocery, 
and meat market. 

The plant canteen is operated by the 
management of the store and through 
this service on all shifts the employees 
are offered food and milk while on the 
job. The contents of the canteen are 
made available at certain specified pe- 
riods during the day. 

Employees and their families are co- 
operating whole-heartedly in the war 
effort of the job also. Employees are 
responding to the call for purchases of 
war bonds which is done on a volun- 
tary basis. Red Cross drives have gone 
over 100°. with workers in the plant. 
The company and its entire personnel 


have 


devoted their energies to every 
war drive and have contributed a great 
deal to the salvage drive put on by the 
Government agencies. In one instance 
alone, the school children under com- 
pany sponsorship with the employees 
have contributed 65.000 lb. of metal to 
Red Cross sewing 
rooms and surgical bandage rooms are 
operating in the New Holland School. 
Courses in first aid and nutrition have 
been given. Victory gardens have been 


the serap drive. 


provided for on company property, and 
several of the areas close to the mill 
have been planted and are approach- 
ng harvest. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A METHOD for ren- 
dering cotton and other cellulosic 
fibers more resistant to chlorine bleach- 
ing compounds and other chemicals is 
one of the most recent achievements of 
research. Essentially this process con- 
sists of methylating cotton yarn, thread, 
woven fabrics, or knit goods with an 
ethreal solution of diazomethane. The 
process was developed by Richard E. 
Reeves and is covered in U. S. Patent 
No. 2.323,181 which has been assigned 
to the Chemical Foundation. 

Previous researches by Wanda K. 
Farr had disclosed that the cellulose 
membrane comprises two constituents— 
crystalline cellulose and encasing or 
cementing substances having the char- 
acteristics of pectous materials. Where- 
as the cellulose particles are remarkably 
stable and non-reactive, the pectous 
materials are reactive to various chemi- 
cals. The new process is designed to 
improve the stability of the pectous 
materials. 

In a typical procedure, cotton thread 
was immersed in a cold solution of 
20-30 g. of diazomethane per liter of 
ether, in the proportion of from 15 ce. 
to 100 ce. of the solution to 1 gram of 
the thread. The thread was immersed in 
the solution for a period of several days. 





By M. B. JONES 


Avondale Mills 
Alexander City, Ala. 


GREEN HELP MUST BE TAUGHT the 
proper way to run a job from the be- 
sinning. The following outline will be 
of assistance to overseers or second 
hands responsible for training learners 
to become battery fillers. Typewritten 
or mimeographed copies of the rules 
can be prepared and one given to each 
new battery filler. 

|. Pull the thread to the tip of the 
quill; then place the quill in the bat- 
tery, At the same time pull the thread 
over the battery head and wrap firmly 
around battery cap. 

2. Speed is necessary, but it must be 
even and steady. 

3. Mixed filling is costly and can be 
kept to a minimum by mental alertness. 
Look always at the number on the tag 
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Dhemically Resistant Cotton 


During this period, periodic analysis 
showed a gradual decrease in concen- 
tration of the diazomethane due to the 
reaction, as well as to losses by evapo- 
ration and spontaneous decomposition. 
The material was then removed; washed 
successively with water, alcohol, or 
ether; and air dried. 

The product thus produced was 
chemically analyzed and was found to 
contain methyoxyl groups (5.51% 
OCH;). The product was then tested, in 
comparison with an untreated sample 
of the same material, to determine the 
tensile strength before and after treat- 
ment with sodium hypochlorite. 

These tests showed that methylated 
thread having an _ original tensile 
strength of 1,289 grams had a tensile 
strength of 1,092 grams after treatment 
for 25 hr. with N/20 NaOCl, and un- 
methylated thread having an original 
tensile strength of 1,200 grams had a 
tensile strength of only 646 grams after 
a similar treatment with NaOCl. 

From these tests, it will be observed 
that the described treatment measurably 
improves the initial tensile strength of 
the cotton—about 8% in the example 
cited above. The striking improvement, 


however, is in the resistance of the 


treated material to the deleterious ac- 


Technique of Battery Filling 


attached to the filling boxes, buggies 
and quill cans, if they are used. 

1. Do not trust to memory when 
emptying filling into boxes because 
some one else may have moved the con- 
tainers after they were last used. 

5. Mark all looms as to filling num- 
ber, and remember to re-mark when 
the warp is changed. 

6. Do not mark over the number on 
the can because this is likely to be 
confusing. It is better to use a new 
piece of cardboard with a plainly writ- 
ten number on it. 

7. Do not contract “fingeritis”; i.e., 
failure to bend the index finger around 
the battery cap. A straight finger causes 
filling already in the battery to break, 
thus stopping the loom. Incidentally, 
the battery filler in most cases does not 
realize she is doing this. 

8. Thread accumulated on the bat- 
tery cap causes filling to break on the 


tion of the hypochlorite solution. As 
will be observed after sim‘lar treat- 
ments in sodium hypochlorite the 
methylated fabric was almost 100% 
stronger than the untreated material. 
Of equal if not greater significance is 
the fact that whereas the action of the 
hypochlorite reduced the strength of 
untreated cotton to substantially one- 
half the original value, this reagent did 
not materially reduce the strength of 
the methylated product, the reduction 
in strength being only about 16%. 

A highly important further effect of 
this type of treatment is that the treated 
product shows a very marked resistance 
to bacterial action; that is, to the ac- 
tion of the cellulose-decomposing bac- 
teria. Such a characteristic greatly en- 
hances the value of cotton fabrics which, 
as is known, are quite susceptible to 
the action of bacteria and mildew. 

The process is applicable to both 
raw cotton and mercerized cotton, the 
latter having a greater amenability to 
methylation. One of the most serious 
drawbacks to the process is that a 
period of several days is required to 
bring about the methylation. If the 
time of treatment can be reduced, the 
should be of real 


process technical 


value. 





change; it also creates an untidy loom. 

9. Keep filling quills off racks on the 
back of loom and off other loom parts 
where they are likely to get oil, grease, 
or rust on them. 

10. Keep quills off floor. Full quills 
on the floor become dirty and cause 
waste; empty quills cause accidents. 

11. Dust off buggies daily. 

12. Watch the cloth on the loom and 
report all defects at once. Stop any 
loom making a defect until the weaver 
has time to give it his attention. 

13. Flag for a fixer when a loom is 
discovered out of order. 

14. Notice backs of warps for loose 
threads, extra threads, etc., while walk- 
ing down the warp alleys. 

15. Keep clothes or uniform clean at 
all times. 

16. Remember to respect the weaver 
and his job, and he in turn will respect 
yours and cooperate in every way. 





Know Your Cotton Spinning Draits 


Chart eliminates guesswork 
in selecting proper dratt 
for various counts of yarn 


By CLARENCE McELROY 
and MARCUS CROSS 


ADVENT OF LONG-DRAFT SPINNING has caused the at- 
tenuation of roving to pass beyond the conventional 
ranges and into a new processing field—that of longer 
drafts. Draft ranges that formerly were limited by neces- 
sity and expediency have now been extended by the 
many improvements in the spinning industry. 

Each manufacturer knows. or should know, the draft 
range most suited for the yarn counts he intends to spin. 
The counts and the roving he intends to use constitute 
two of the vital factors necessary in computing his draft 
range. Knowing his spinning limitations, he must select 
a draft that will produce a quality yarn. 

This sometimes entails duplication of effort plus a 
process of elimination in ascertaining the rovings to 
use, whether single or double. 

The chart illustrated permits determination at a 
glance the draft to use. The chart is arranged so that 
drafts or yarn counts may be found when using either 
single or double roving. On double roving fed, the 
weight is twice that of the single. This is important 
because the weight fed is actually what is being drafted. 
Thus, 4.00 hank single when fed doubled actually be- 
comes 2.00 hank fed. However, if two 4.00 hank ends are 
being fed double, it is only necessary to look under 
4.00 hank double roving in the chart to find the draft 
or yarn count. If the complete ratio between front 
and back roll is 16 to 1, then a 32s yarn will be spun, not 
allowing, of course, for contraction, which is a factor. 

Opposite the column marked “counts” are drafts 
ranging upwards from 1 to 30. At the head of the 
draft columns are the rovings to use. The counts in 
the chart extend from 1 to 80. 

The simplicity of this system lies in the fact that the 
counts, drafts, and rovings are immediately made known. 
Its value is enhanced by eliminating any and all guess- 
work. The chart itself covers the main range of drafts 
and yarn counts used in this country. 

As long-draft spinning gradually replaces the con- 
ventional method, the extension of the draft range 
becomes important. Hence, draft ranges in the chart 
are of value to both conventional and long-draft spinners. 
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MANUAL OF MILITARY FABRICS 


Part VII—32-oz. Melton 


Manufacturing and processing details for 
overcoating fabric covered by Army Specifi- 


cation No. 8-53-A. 


To meet the need by textile mills for com- 
plete data on gray constructions, yarn 
organizations, weaving and finishing of 
fabrics required in large quantities for 
military use, TEXTILE WORLD, with the 
approval of officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps, began publication in the February 
issue of a Manual of Military Fabrics. 
The mill organizations and other manu- 
facturing and processing data were fur- 
nished through the cooperation of textile 
mills which are producing this fabric 
under Government contract. It is recog- 
nized that other plants having different 
types of equipment will have to make 
some modifications in the organizations, 
formulas, and procedures presented. Ac- 
cordingly, these data should be regarded 
not as “standards” which must be fol- 
lowed, but as guides to the more effi- 
cient production of this fabric. Parts 
previously published are as follows: Part 
I, 5-oz. Poplin Type II. P.D.Q. No. 1, 
February; Part Il, 6-oz. Cotton Twill, Army 
Specification 6-311, March; Part III, 8.2-oz. 
Cotton Twill, Type I, Army Specification, 
6-201B. April; Part IV, 8.2-oz. Cotton Twill, 
Type Il, Army Specification 6-201B, May: 
Part V, 8.5-oz. Herringbone Twill, Army 
Specifiaction 6-261, June: Part VI, 8.2-oz. 
Cotton Twill, Type IV, Army Specification 
6-201B, July. 


WOOLEN OVERCOATING FABRIC PRO. 
CUREMENTS have been made by the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot in 
large quantities and over a long period 
of time for 32-0z. Melton covered by 
U. S. Army Specification No. 8-53-A. 
This fabric has been used in the manu- 
facture of the regulation winter over- 
coat used by enlisted Army personnel 
and occasionally by officers in a short 
mackinaw type of coat. Most 
mills producing overcoatings, and also 


woolen 


those making blankets, are equipped 
for manufacturing this fabric without 
much trouble. Below is a brief ab- 
stract of Specification No. 8-53-A, fol- 
lowed by detailed information—not 
given in the specification—on the blend- 
ing of the wools used in this fabric, its 
manufacture. and the finishing proc- 


esses, 


88 


Abstract of Specification 


Blend: The blend from which the yarn 
is spun shall conform to the following: 

Not less than 55% sheep’s wool not 
lower in grade than 44s, not less than 
10% not lower in grade than 58s and 
not more than 35% noils and/or re- 
processed and/or reused wool not lower 
in grade than 44s. Waste from this 
mixture not in excess of 10% from the 
cards and the mules may be added to 
the blend. Allowable residue in the 
wool shall not exceed 244% after boil- 
ing out. | Recent invitations to bid call 
than 50% reprocessed 


for not more 


wool. | 


Yarns: The blend shall be well carded 
and evenly spun on the woolen system 
into a single varn for both warp and 
filling. 


Color: The color shall be an approved 
shade of olive drab as specified in the 
invitation to bid and obtained by mix- 
ing shades of dyed wool with white. 
Color shall show fastness to 
weather when exposed for 10, 20, and 
30 days. 


good 


Unless other- 
wise specified, the width, exclusive of 
selvage. shall not be less than 56 in. 
Finished material shall have a minimum 
weight of 32-0z. and a maximum not in 
34-0z., based on a linear 
yard of 56-in. fabric. Minimum warp 


Physical Requirements: 


excess of 





Army overcoats are made from 32-oz. 


melton. Photo 


by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 





count is 36 ends per in. and minimum 
pick count is 36 picks per in. Minimum 
breaking strength, 1xlx3 grab test, is 
80 lb. warpwise and 65 lb. fillingwise. 
Weave shall be 3/3 broken twill, 4 ends 
to right and 4 ends to left. Cloth shall 
be thoroughly scoured, properly fulled, 
free from vegetable matter (carbonized 
if necessary), the face evenly sheared 
and well pressed. Unless otherwise 
specified, cloth shall be in one con- 
tinuous piece not less than 50 yd. and 
put up in full width and on heavy card- 
board tubes at least 2 in. inside di- 
ameter and wall thickness not less than 
0.200-in. 


Tests 


The methods of testing described in 
Federal Specification No. CCC-T-191, 


wherever applicable, shall be followed. 


Manufacturing Details 


Yarn manufacture—Yarns are made 
on standard woolen equipment without 
special adjustments in speeds and 
feeds. Raw stock shall be well opened 
and relatively free from burrs so as to 
permit piece carbonizing. Olive Drab 
A formulas and dyeing methods are 
approximate formulas, as 35% of the 
wool is reprocessed. Some of this ma- 
terial being reworked waste will be 
hence this dyed wool will 
have to be considered in preparing the 
exact formulas to be used by each 
mill. Warp preparation may be varied 
in different 


colored: 


mills, depending on the 
equipment installed. 

Fabric manufacture—Army overcoat- 
ing may be woven on C & K woolen 
looms and on W-2 and W-3 looms of 
the 2x1, 4x1, and 4x4 types. However, 
the 2xl and 4x1 automatic types are 
preferred. No special adjustments are 
required. 


Dyeing Methods 


Raw stock dyeing may be carried 
out by one of the three following meth- 
ods. using open tubs or kettles and 
dyeing in 400- to 500-lb. batches. Re- 
processed wool is first stripped. 


Method 1. 

1. Prepare bath with dyes given 
in Dye Formula No. 1W. 
Add 10% anhydrous 
sulphate and 5% acetic acid 
(28%). 

3. Start dyeing at 120° F.; 
to boil in 45 min. 


sodium 


bring 
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Add 5% acetic acid (28%). 
Boil 15 min. 

Add 1.5% sodium bichromate. 
Boil 1 hr. 


Method 2 (Metachrome). 

1. Prepare bath with dyes given 
in Dye Formula No. 2W. 
Add 2% ammonia, 26° Be. 
Dye stock at 120° F. for 10 min. 
Add 10% ammonium sulphate 
dissolved in water or equivalent 
amount of ammonium acetate. 
Dye for 10 min. 
Add 1.5 sodium bichromate. 
Bring to boil in 45 min. and 
boil for 14% hr. 


Method 3 (Top Chrome). 
1. Prepare bath with dyes given 
in Dye Formula No. 3W. 
2. Add 10% anhydrous sodium 
sulphate and 5% acetic acid. 


Start dyeing at 120° F., bring 
to boil in 45 min. : 
Boil 1 hr., adding 5% acetic 
acid (28%) at end of % hr. if 
necessary to exhaust bath. 

Add 1.5% sodium bichromate. 
Boil for 34 hr. 


Finishing Details 


Burl—Remove knots, slubs, and 
loose ends. 

. Nap—Double acting napper, in 
the grease. 1 run on face. 
Full—Tack selvages, face inside, 
full to 56 in., 2 hr., time, 4 pails 
of Fulling Formula No. 1W, per 
piece. (Some finishers obtain 
better results with a formula 
containing 12 oz. soap and 4 oz. 
alkali per gal.) 
Rinse—Lukewarm water, 15 min. 
Scour—15 min., use 10 lb. per 


MILL ORGANIZATION FOR 32-0Z. OVERCOATING 
This 32-0z. overcoating is covered by Army Specification No. 8-53-A. 


Raw Stock Organization No. 1 W 


Blend 

10% % Blood territory 

25% Y%, Blood territory, combing 
15% Pulled, 48/50s 

35% Clippings, new 32 oz. 

15% Waste, reworked 


Note: Recent invitations to bid call for 
not more than 50% reprocessed wool. 
The blend given complies with these in- 
” vitations, 


Dye Formula No. IW 
Olive Drab A 


Chrome Yellow G (Pr. 56) 
Chrome Yellow (C. I. 343) 
Chrome Brown RH (Pr. 98) 7 
\lizarine Blue Black B (C. I. 1085) . 


Dye Formula No. 2 W 
Olive Drab A 


Chrome Yellow G (Pr. 56) 

Chrome Yellow CGW (C., I. 
Chrome Brown B (C. I. 101) i 
\lizarine Blue Black B (C. I. 1085) .: 


343) 


Dye Formula No. 3 W 
Olive Drab A 


Clirome Yellow G (Pr. 56) 

Chrome Yellow CGW (C. I. 343) 
Chrome Brown EB (Pr. 14) of 
\lizarine Blue Black B (C. I. 1085) . 


Mixing Organization No. 1 W 
70% Olive Drab A 


5% white stock 
x in 100,000 Ib. lots if possible 
ote—Olive Drab A may be dyed 
either Formulas Nos. 1, 2, or 3. 


with 


Blending Organization No. 1 W 


2.00 lb. lots at picker 


uns 
led on first run 
iow to card room 


Card Room Organization No. 1 W 


1-cyl. sets, 2 breakers and 2 finishers 
1% run roping 
24 ends, roping per spool 


Spinning Organization No. 1 W 
1%-run, 3 Typp (warp) 
8 t.p.i. 
S-direction of twist 
5-in, ring size 


Spinning Organization No. 2 W 
1%-run, 3 Typp (filling) 
8 t.p.i. 
Z-direction of twist 
3-in. ring size 


Warp Preparation Organization No. 1 W 
2080 ends 


20 selvages 
Quilling—Automatic winder 
834x1'% in. bobbin 


Drawing-In and Weaving Organization 
No. 1 W 

Drawing-in 

7 dents per in. 

4 ends per dent 

7/4 reed 

3/3 broken twill, 4 ends right, 4 ends left 


Weaving 

Gray: oz. per linear yd. 33; yd. 
484; width 75 in. 

Picks per in., 32 

Picks off loom, 33 

Take-up, 11% 

Width from loom, 75 in. 

Wt. from loom, 33 oz. 

Wt. yarn required for finished yd., 4014 

Scoured wool per 1,000 yd., 1,800 Ib. 

Loss in weight in finishing, 17% 


per lb. 


Fulling Formula No. 1 W 
Soap 
Alkali 
Penetrant 1 oz. 
Water to make 


ee 
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6 piece washer of sulphonated 
oil base detergent. 

Rinse—1% hr., lukewarm water. 
Extract—H ydro-extractor. 
Carbonize—Range unit, 444° Be. 
sulphuric acid, dry at 210° F., 
prebake at 250° F., bake at 
290° F. 

Dry Mill—5 min. 

Rinse—10 min., cold water. 
Neutralize—l0 min., cold water, 
6 pails alkali per 6-piece washer. 
Rinse—% hr., cold water. 
Extract—Vacuum or _ hydro-ex- 
tractor. 

Dry—tTenter to 57 to 58 in. in- 
side selvages. 
Shear—3 runs face 
close). 2 runs back. 
Brush— 
Dew—Let stand 
before pressing. 
Press—Heavily. 
Perch — Check for 
etc.; string for 
swatches. 


(not too 


several hours 


off-shade, 
defects: take 


Notes—Burling may be conducted 
rapidly, attention being paid only to 
hang threads, knots, and slubs, because 
the fabric is fulled heavily. Fulling 
should be accomplished slowly. and 
precautions should be taken to bring 
the fabric down in warp and filling 
together. Selvages are tacked with face 
inside to prevent marks. Some mills 
full the cloth double and triple; al- 
though this practice reduces fulling 
time, it does not give so good a control 
over shrinkage. Also, it does not pro- 
duce as desirable a face. 

At the perch the final inspection of 
the cloth should be critical. Attention 
should be given to detecting off-shade 
grease stains must be removed. 
and those stains on the back of the 
goods not normally seen at the perch 
should be caught at the shear or the 
press. Grease stains may be removed 
by either carbon tetrachloride, or other 
solvents. holding a blotter under the 
cloth on the reverse side to absorb the 
grease. Shear marks, fulling mill burns 
and stains, soap and carbonizing stains 
must be marked. Slubs, knots. and in- 
sufficient cover should also be checked. 
Some mills have a strength tester at 
the perch and have a sample from each 
tested for Ix]lx3 
grab test. Swatches from each piece 
are taken at the perch for forwarding 
to Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
for factory inspection system to deter- 
mine off-shade and also for tentative 
acceptance of goods. Occasional specks 
may be inked with a special OD ink if 
permission is obtained from. the Quar- 
termaster Depot. An allowance of one 
string for every 5 yd. in a piece is 
maximum, 


goods: 


piece strength by 











Flame Cultivator Used for Cotton} k 


Lowers cost of cotton growing and 
helps solve manpower problem 


By MILDRED G. BARNWELL 


THE HOTTEST STORY in mechanized cot- 
ton farming is the production for field 
use of the McLemore Flame Cultivator. 
It sounds as if it couldn’t be true—but 
it is true and it works. 

That queer-looking contraption re- 
sembling a giant spider hitched to a 
Farmall tractor, lumbering down the 
long cotton rows, is it. Taking four 
rows at a time it spurts, through four 
ejectors hardly clearing the ground, a 
flame of such intense heat (2200 de- 
grees) that human eye cannot detect it. 
Within two hours the grass and weeds 
which sap the strength of the cotton 
have begun to shrivel, and within 24 
hours they are dead. The cotton crop 
itself is uninjured, and miraculously 
seems to thrive under flame cultivation. 
The theory of the Flame Cultivator is 
that of the blow torch: intense heat at 
the nozzle, but little heat a few inches 
away. This heat suffocates the grass 
but does not reach through to sear the 
crop plant. The secret of the machine’s 
success lies in the skill of the operator 
who governs the flame-jets. 

Practical application of the Flame 
Cultivator in labor-starved agricultural 
communities promises a great demand 
for this device. Compared to regula- 
tion methods of chopping the grass from 
the crop, the saving in cost and in man- 
power is amazing. For instance, it only 
takes two skilled operators to handle 
the Flame Cultivator; one drives the 
tractor, one handles the cultivator. 


Tractor, trailer and operators for flame cultivation. 


With these two men and this machine 
50 acres per day can be cultivated. On 
the other hand, a day laborer with a 
hoe in his hand can chop an average of 
about an acre at the most. The low 
cost of flame cultivation—12¢ an acre— 
compared with $4.00 an acre for hand 
cultivation, and the saving in time ele- 
ment involved, are indisputable facts. 
Last year, on the inventor’s own large 
plantation, 200 acres of cotton and 150 
acres of corn were given over to flame 
cultivation. Checking harvest results it 
was found that an average increased 
yield of 33 lb. of seed cotton per acre 
and six bushels of corn per acre were 
obtained over the yield from adjacent 
acres subject to hand cultivation. This 
is said to be due to elimination of grass 
and weed infestation without disturbing 
the root system of the crop plant. 
Based upon the success of this test it is 
planned to place the entire acreage of 
the plantation on a flame cultivation 
program. The time element involved 
in such extensive conversion depends 
upon the availability of the machine. 
This year the Flame Cultivator is in 
use to a small degree in Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana. Cotton, corn, sugar 
cane, soybeans, and peanuts are crops 
being cultivated by it. Also multitudi- 
nous tests in flame cultivation are being 
conducted at the Delta Experiment Sta- 
tion at Stoneville, Miss. The Flame 
Cultivator is in actual production for 
the 1944 crop by the Thompson Ma- 
chinery Co. of Louisiana. Quantity of 
output is governed by priorities on ma- 


terial. The price is within reach of 
the one-tractor farmer. 


THE FLAME CULTIVATOR is not a war- 
born invention, but the result of 10 
years of experimentation by its inven- 
tor, Price McLemore of Montgomery, 
Ala., who is now a Lt. Colonel in the 
Army Air Force. Col. McLemore owns 
a 10,000-acre plantation in Alabama on 
which he became familiar with all the 
trials and tribulations of a planter. 
In peacetime or in wartime there are 
always two manpower bottlenecks in the 
cotton South. Only at two phases of the 
crop is a planter dependent on imported 
day labor in addition to his regular 
tenant labor. One is during chopping 
time, for unless the grass is eradicated 
quickly the bolls do not make. The 
other is picking time when the grade 
quality must be maintained through 
picking time-schedules. Good work was 
being done in mechanical picker re- 
search, so Colonel McLemore detet- 
mined to solve the chopping problem. 
Reading a copy of the New York Times 
one Sunday, he saw a picture of a new 
machine of war, the flame thrower, then 
in its first experimental stage. From 
that picture he derived inspiration for 
the newest mechanical farm implement; 
the McLemore Flame Cultivator. 
Flame cultivation is a new method. 
It is a revolutionary method. It is sub- 
ject to scepticism, but it does work. 
And its general adoption would go far 
toward lowering the cost of per acre 
production of the South’s cotton crop. 


Closeup of the blow torch heads of cultivator. 
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By A. C. TATE 


KIER-BOILING is one of the most impor- 
tant processes in the finishing of cot- 
ton piece goods. Much has been writ- 
ten on the subject. A great deal more 
has to be found out. At present there 
are two general methods employed for 
kier boiling. The older method, in- 
volving two boils plus other auxiliary 
treatment, is the lime-boil. In some 
bleacheries this is still considered to be 
the only way of insuring a good “bot- 
tom” for dyed goods, or for enduring 
whites. The more popular method to- 
day is the one-boil, caustic soda process, 
which with closely woven and heavy 
fabrics may be repeated to obtain the 
desired uniformity. Today, when most 
bleacheries are operating at and be- 
yond normal capacity, it is often the 
kier-room that is the bottleneck which 
prevents higher production, especially 
if goods have to be boiled twice. To 
be able to eliminate the second boil 
would be of help in breaking the bottle- 
neck. And it is possible in many in- 
stances to do this. 

The reasons why the lime boil con- 
tinues as a going method today seem 
to be obscure, from either the technical 
or practical standpoint. It is not eco- 
nomical of time, steam, or materials. 
\s far back as 25 years ago, the lime 
boil had been carefully investigated and 
found to involve several conflicting 
chemical reactions which produced cot- 
tons containing more impurities than 
the simpler soda boil. 

The chief advantages claimed for the 
lime-boil are better and more _per- 
manent whites. However, scientific in- 
vestigation has proved otherwise. It is 
supposed to be safer from the stand- 
point of mercerization in the kier, a 
fault attributed to caustic boiling, but 
this effect need never occur in any well- 
executed caustic boil. 


THE SODA BOIL. Experiments and mill 
tests indicate that caustic soda will re- 
more impurities—both natural 
and acquired—from cotton than any 
other common chemical with the ex- 
ception of caustic potash. For reasons 
of expense, potash is not used com- 
mercially, and caustic soda has become 
the most widely used chemical. A num- 


move 
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Fig. |. The kier room is often the bottleneck to production in a bleachery: 
frequently many hours can be saved by proper pre-treatment of the goods 
before they are put in the kier. 


ber of auxiliary chemicals are em- 
ployed. Of these, sodium silicate, tetra 
sodium pyrophosphate, and soap prob- 
ably are the most important. 

The first step which has any bearing 
on the final result is the desizing of the 
goods to convert the starches used in 
warp sizing into water-soluble com- 
pounds. Desizing is sometimes car- 
ried out carelessly and without regard 
to the fairly delicate nature of the en- 
symes used for the conversion. Di- 
astatic products are sensitive to extreme 
heat, and they should be prepared ac- 
cording to the recommendations of their 
manufacturers. The safest way is first 
to heat the water to the temperature 
recommended, shut off the steam, and 
add the enzyme. 

The pad used after the quench box 
containing the enzyme solution should 
be in good condition so that every inch 
of the goods is uniformly wetted and 


squeezed. Partial desizing often re- 
sults in dye streaks later on. Some 


plants use a wetting-out agent on the 
desizing bath to insure complete pene- 
tration, but satisfactory results usually 
can be obtained without the use of 
penetrants. 

The time the goods are left saturated 
with the desizing solution is important 


and should not be skimped. Overnight 
is common practice, on light fabrics, 
at least 4 hr. is necessary with most de- 
sizing agents. It should be remembered 
that a caustic boil will not solubilize 
unconverted starch. 

After the goods have lain for the 
required time, they are ready for wash- 
ing into the kier. The pre-washing op- 
eration will be considered in some de- 
tail later. 


MANY TYPES OF KIERS' have _ been 
evolved since pressure-boiling came 
into general practice. All attempt to 
secure adequate circulation of the 
liquor through every portion of the 
load. In one type the liquor is heated 
directly by live steam, and vomited 
through a spirt pipe over the top of 
the goods. In the Jefferson kier, a 
partial vacuum is caused in the kier by 
withdrawal of a portion of the liquor 
for re-heating. In the Allen kier the 
liquor is circulated by means of a cen- 
trifugal pump, and discharged over the 
top of the goods in an even spray; the 
liquor is maintained at the desired 
temperature by passing it through a 
heat-exchange unit in the process of 
circulation. Under present conditions, 


bleacheries will continue to make use 
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of the kiers already in place. Therefore, 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the various types will not be discussed. 
It is hardly likely that any bleachery 
can afford to pile by hand today. At one 
time proponents of hand piling con- 
sidered mechanical methods of little 
value, and bound to produce uneven 
work. However, several very good pilers 
have been developd which, if anything. 
load more evenly than the best-inten- 
tioned boy. In addition, there is less 
chance of packing down so hard that 
circulation is impeded. When mechan- 
ical pilers are used, it is necessary to 
see that they are adjusted properly as 
the load rises in the kier, but one man 
can oversee the loading of several kiers 
while preparing their charges. 
Securing an even boil depends on 
several other factors. Assuming the 
goods have been desized properly and 
washed through a washer with 
plenty of water supplied counter-cur- 
rent, the next detail of importance is 
impregnation of the goods with the kier 
liquor. The more evenly this is done. 
the better chances there are of an even 
boil. The caustic soda should be added 
gradually as the kier fills up. and other 
ingredients are best added in the same 
manner. If Allen type kiers are used, 
all ingredients are fed from a tank into 
the pump line, which carries the liquor 
up to a discharge point in a_ pipe 
through which the fabric is being fed 
by the bleachery winch as it is dragged 
from the washer. In this way, the goods 
become soaked in the kier liquor at 
about its normal working strength. and 
there is no chance of local merceriza- 
tion or lack of caustic in different 
places. After loading. this line is. of 
course, shut off and the liquor circu- 
lates only within the heater and kier. 
After loading the goods. they are cov- 
ered well with old cloth or burlap and 
well chained down to avoid shifting. 


log 


Anyone who has been confronted with 
an overturned kier load will appreciate 
the importance of this operation. 


THE PURITY OF THE CAUSTIC is of con- 
siderable importance, probably more 
so than most bleachers realize. Presence 
of chlorides. sulphates, alumina, and 
other impurities may affect the action 
of the caustic. Even as little as 0.1 to 
0.3 of chlorides or sulphates will re- 
tard the removal of impurities up to 
10 of the total. It is false economy to 
buy any but the purest obtainable com- 
mercial caustic soda. 

Soda ash is a commen ingredient in 
caustic boils, but, aside from its emul- 
sifying action on matter. it 
seems to be of little actual value. since 
it cannot be of great help in saponifica- 
tion of the fats and waxes present in 
cotton. Experiments have shown that 


organic 
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goods boiled with identical formulas 
except for the addition or exclusion of 
soda ash have had almost exactly the 
same residual impurity content. 

Sodium silicate is definitely of value 
in the kier. It has a detergent effect, 
and, in addition, forms a glassy, pro- 
tective coating on the kier that prevents 
rust stains. 

Most kier formulas include a pene- 
trant, such as soap, or a preparation 
developed specifically as a kier-boiling 
aid. The value of specialties for this 








ing been subjected, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to such conditions. This can be 
done as follows: Make up with distilled 
water a solution containing the same 
percentages of caustic soda, sodium sili- 
cate, soap, etc., and phosphate used in 
kier boiling. Place in a sealed bottle or 
other container. Put bottle in kier along 
with a regular lot of goods. At end of 
boil, remove bottle; and test water. 
softening ability of the solution in the 
usual manner by determining the vol- 
ume needed to produce a 5-min. lather 
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Degrees Twaddle - Caustic Soda 














































































Fig. 2. Temperature-correction graph for 


purpose can he determined only by 
thorough and exhaustive tests. which 
include and without the 


product. Visual inspection and analy- 


boils with 


sis of the goods so boiled will show 
whether or not the product gives bet- 
ter results. 

\ compound which has been used 
successfully for many years is a pine 
oil and red oil soap combination con- 
the same 
amounts of pine oil and red oil soap 


(dry 


taining approximately 
basis). 

To counteract the effects of lime and 
magnesia in the water supply. 
include the 
complex inorganic phosphates in their 
kier boiling formulas. the 
phosphates are not stable under con- 
ditions encountered in kier boiling and 
lose much of their water softening effi- 
ciency. they should be tested after hav- 


many 


bleacheries one of more 


As some of 


caustic soda solutions. 





10 c.c. of a standard hard water 
(1 gram CaO per liter). 

Kier boiling formulas should be kept 
as simple as possible, consistent with 
best results. An example of a good all- 
round formula which has proved effec- 
tive is the following: 

For 5 Tons 
bibs wasya a ShG SNAIN ER epoca 100 Ib. 
NN. ni iccdcvdn sane ae 
Tetra sodium pyro phosphate 30 to 40 


with 


Cautic soda 





Sodium 





lb. (depending on hard- 
ness of water ) 
Pine oil and red oil soap...... 120 Ib. 





The average length of boil is 10 hr. 
at 12- to 14-lb. pressure, but for heavy 
goods may be as long as 15 hr. The 
quantity of phosphate suggested is for 
water of 30 to 35 parts per million of 
hardness, and can be reduced. corres- 
pondingly for water of less hardness. 
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DURING THE HEATING OF THE KIER, 


it is well to leave the cover off so that 


the volume of liquor may be adjusted, 
and assure free escape of air. After the 
load has reached 140 to 150°F., the 
cover may be placed on, locked, and 
the air-escape valve left open until pres- 
sure has built up somewhat. As is well 
known, all air must have been evacu- 
aied before the real boil begins, since 
even small quantities of occluded air 


will cause local tendering due to for- 
mation of oxycellulose. The purpose of 
the wetting-out agent is well fulfilled at 
this point, as it helps to penetrate and 
squeeze out every bit of air that may 
be trapped in the goods. 

Preparation of the caustic soda solu- 
tion, and the measurement of it as a 
part of the kier load merit attention. In 
many bleacheries that do mercerizing, 
the wash waters from the merceriznig 
system are often used for kier boiling. 
The strength of such liquors will vary, 
but generally are from 8 to 10°Tw. 
These weak caustic liquors are often 
received warm from the mercerizer, and 
the temperature should be carefully 
checked. The reason for this is that 
hydrometers are calibrated to read at 
60°F., and at any other temperature 
will give a false reading. With weak 
caustic, the correction will be almost 
exactly 1°Tw. for each 20° rise in 
temperature. In other words, a caustic 
solution that reads 6°Tw. at 100°F. 
will actually assay 8°Tw. by titration. 
When wash waters are used direct from 
a mercerizer without opportunity to 
cool, they may arrive at the kier room 
at 150°F. or more, and, if not estimated 
at their true value, can cause a great 
deal of damage. As a handy reference, 
the accompanying graph (Fig. 2) 
shows the change in values of caustic 
as the temperature rises. 

Where the bleachery makes up fresh 
caustic for kier boiling, the tempera- 
ture of the storage tank should also be 
carefully checked before the Twaddle 
reading is accepted as final. 

Caustic liquors which are being re- 
used for kier boiling should be filtered. 
In the mercerizing of colored goods. 
large amount of colored fiber is bound 
to be contained in the wash water. If 
this is let into a kier full of white goods, 
it will result in local dyeing of the fab- 
ric from the reduction of the vat dyes 
generally found in the better-grade 
colored materials. Also, particles of rust 
and other dirt are usually present, and 
these should be excluded from the boil. 


ELIMINATING THE SECOND BOIL. It is 


customary to give some types of heavy 
fabrics two full caustic boils. Now there 
is a greater urge than ever before to 
reduce this to one boil. In addition to 
the time saved. it is well known that 
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the strength of the cotton is better if 
not over-boiled. This is important when 
so many mills have to meet Govern- 


ment specifications. There are some 
fabrics which still require two boils. 


and it is not wise to attempt to prepare 


such fabrics with one boil. Increasing 
the strength of the charges may cause 
damage far in excess of the money 
saved by skipping the re-boil. 

However, if the bleachery has some 
washing equipment to spare, it is often 
possible to bottom quite heavy goods 
in one boil. For instance, let us con- 
sider the following fabric: a 2.25 yd. 
drill, made of carded American cotton 
of good quality, containing about 9% 
sizing, and generally considered a two- 
boil job. Experiments with one _ boil, 
preceded by the usual desizing and 
short wash into the kier, gave spotty 
results. Areas all through the kier were 
stained, were still visible, the 
whole lot was not too clean. Observa- 
tions of a similar style that was being 
washed only through cold water showed 
that the size content was reduced by 60 
to 70% by this simple process. Since 
the bulk of material to be removed 
from the goods consists of size, it was 
logical to assume that if the foreign 
matter could be so reduced, the natural 
impurities might well be taken care of 
in one boil. 

A trial kier lot was treated as fol- 
lows: (1) Singed, desized. and allowed 
to lie overnight. (2) Washed through 
log washer, 15 strands. (3) Soured in 
14%)°Bé. sulphuric acid. (4) Washed 
through two log washers. 15 strands 
each. (5) Kier boiled as usual, 12 hr.. 
14-Ilb. pressure. 

This method worked out very well. 
There were no dead spots in the load, 
and color and strength were excellent. 
The latter was particularly important 
on this line of fabrics. A number of 
such trial runs were made, and finally 
this style was established as a one-boil 


notes 


job, with consequent savings and _ in- 
crease of production. The formula used 
was the one previously referred to. 
Tliis rather extended pre-washing op- 
eration can of course be applied to 
other types of goods. and, for that mat- 
ter, to other methods of boiling. This 
is true in the peroxide boil, which is 
still carried out in open kiers in many 
mills. Probably the bulk of goods so 
treated are colored-yarn fabrics. going 
into shirtings and dress goods. Many of 
these high-count goods, 
which are difficult to bottom thoroughly 
in one operation. In one plant handling 
a high-count line which was mercerized 
and subsequently over-padded in pastel 


fabrics are 


shades, uneven grounds were obtained. 
Checking the operations all along the 
line showed that when the goods were 


mercerized after the peroxide — boil. 


there was very uneven absorption of 
caustic, due to dead spots left from the 


boil. The worst of these spots even 


snowec yadiy on whi e-ground goods, 
howed bad]; hite-ground good 


which had to be re-handled. Since the 
peroxide boil operation was carefully 
checked, and regular analyses were 
made of the oxidizing ability of the 
boil, there was little to be desired in 
the technique of the process. It was 
simply being called upon to do too 
much work, 

Such goods, after the usual desizing 
and lay-over, were given a thorough 
scouring in a continuous range consist- 
ing of a rope soaper, followed by a hot 
and cold rinse through log washers. 
They were then piled into the open kie1 
and saturated with a scouring bath con- 
taining 50 lb. low-titre soap, 40 lb. pine 
oil soap, and 30 Ib. tetra sodium pyro- 
phosphate. 

This was sufficient for 3,500 to 4,000 
lb. of goods. The goods were treated at 
180°F. for 3 to 4 hr. The bath was then 
drained away, and the regular peroxide 
boil formula put in. 

Such a routine may at first glance 
seem expensive; and for the lighter 
constructions, it is hardly necessary. 
However, as an insurance factor against 
uneven dyeing or re-treats, it proved 
well worth the extra cost. Styles which 
were somewhat less troublesome than 
the very highest counts were washed di- 
rectly into the kiers through hot water, 
given the preliminary boil, and then 
the regular peroxide boil. 

Successful production of well-bot- 
tomed goods depends upon many fac- 
tors, and such points as have been 
touched on above are indications of 
what can be done along the line of 
bettering methods and formulas. 

Finally it should be mentioned that 
kier-room workers should be carefully 
trained in handling the chemicals they 
use, as the weights and measures are of 
great importance. The recent courses 
offered by the Government in job train- 
ing have filled a long-felt want in many 
industries. Their application to bleach- 
ery jobs cannot but result in better rou- 
tine work, as they stress the self-impor- 
tance of the employee and his relation 
to the total process. If trained by these 
methods, the worker feels that his job 
is important, and does it better. If 
thrown in with the boys, and told to 
watch them and help all he can, he is 
bound to pick up bad habits and a poor 
basic knowledge of the work. Too often, 
this is the experience of the new mill- 
hand. Job breakdowns for the foremen 
and assistants, with plenty of time de- 
voted to the training of the new em- 
ployees will more than be repaid in a 
key operation about the finishing plant 
like kier boiling; this also applies to 
all other departments. 


New Facts on Infra-Red Drying 


Data of interest to textile mill men 
disclosed by a recent investigation 


Results of an investigation of infra-red 
drying of textiles are embodied in a 
thesis presented by the author in partial 
fulfillment of requirements for degree of 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering at 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Certain 
of the findings are given in the following 
brief abstract of the thesis. A lengthier 
abstract giving further scientific details 
appears in Textile Research. 


By S. L. GRAPNEL 


Research Engineer, 
Belding, Heminway, Corticelli 


THERE ARE TWO COMMERCIALLY 
AVAILABLE METHODS for radiant heat 
generation—by means of specially de- 
signed electric lamps or by _incan- 
descent refractory surfaces heated by 
gas. Generation of radiant heat by 
means of electric lamps with either 
tungsten or carbon filaments comprises 
by far the most accepted method. The 
reasons for this are probably in the 
ease of installation, low initial cost, 
cleanliness, and lack of fire hazard. 
The application of gas-fired radiant 
heat generators has not received so 
much attention as the electric lamp 
method. One of the conclusions drawn 
by the author from a series of experi- 
ments in drying of textiles with one 
type of infra-red gas generators is that 
such equipment provides a compact 
and useful method of drying which has 
definite merits when judiciously ap- 
plied. 

Incandescent lamps used for drying 
are basically the same as lighting 
lamps, but with a filament tempera- 
ture slightly reduced (to 2,500°K). 
Typical reflecting equipment and lamps 
have efficiencies of 0.5 to 0.7 in deliver- 
ing input lamp watts onto the work- 
ing plane. For good equipment, 0.65 
represents an average efficiency. These 
values assume a frequent maintenance 
schedule. Although the depreciation 
of tungsten-filament drying lamps is ex- 
tremely low from the standpoint of en- 
ergy conservation, the energy radiated 
from these lamps and the equipment in 
which they are used decreases rapidly 
if the lamps and reflectors are not kept 
clean. The practical limits between 
maximum and minimum energy con- 
centrations are sometimes rather nar- 
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row, and it becomes important to keep 
infra-red equipment clean and as close 
to maximum efficiency as possible. If 
a variable voltage supply is provided, 
it is possible to increase the voltage 
at which the drying lamps operate as 
the equipment becomes less efficient 
due to the external depreciation of the 
lamps and reflectors. 

An article in the January, 1943, issue 
of Textirte Wortp contains some in- 
teresting details of a plush drying in- 
stallation which will be quoted in order 
to calculate the efficiency reported. A 
total of 90 reflectors of 1000 watts each 
were mounted on both sides of a 54 in. 
wide cloth containing 8 oz. of moisture 
per yard and passing at 75 ft. per min. 
through this infra-red unit on its way 
to the final steam dryer. Approxi- 
mately 12.5 lb. of moisture were re- 
moved per minute. The calculations 
follows: 


; 90 X 3413 
90Kw/min. = — 
It may be assumed that 1,000 B.t.u. are 
required to evaporate 1 lb. of water; 
hence. 12,500 B.t.u. were needed to 
evaporate 12.5 lb. as reported. There- 
fore, efficiency is 5110 + 12,500 = 
41%. 


= 5110 Btu. 


GAS GENERATORS. In a paper de- 
livered by Fisher before the Textile 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, it was stated 
that gas generators are preferable in 
textile applications on account of the 
lower cost and higher concentration of 
energy obtainable. In a private com- 
munication from Mr. Fisher he _ indi- 
cated a thermal efficiency of 65% when 
evaporating water from fabrics. A 
private communication from the Car- 
bomatic Corp. pointed to efficiencies 
from 55.5% to 62.5%. 

In an article in J/ndustrial Gas, 
April, 1943, it is stated that surface tem- 
peratures on the fabric dried were as 
high as 3,000°F. Since it is improbable 
that the refractory temperature can go 
higher than 2,000°F., such elevated 
temperatures may only be achieved by 
close proximity of the fabric to the 
burner, whereby hot combustion prod- 
ucts may produce higher temperature. 
It seems, however, that this procedure 


would be impractical and too difficult 
to control. 

The author wished to utilize his 
previous training and experience in the 
field of textile engineering and ap- 
roached the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Textile Division, 
with this object in view. It was sug- 
gested that the subject of infra-red dry- 
ing merited serious attention as a thesis 
topic and as a foundation for eventual 
future research. It was pointed out 
that the subject is quite new to the 
textile industry and was being promoted 
among many varying and conflicting 
claims. From this standpoint it was 
deemed worth while to accumulate and 
digest the data already available, as 
well as to perform some unbiased tests 
which would indicate the limitations 
and possibilities of the equipment avail- 
able on the market. 

It is apparent that the work re- 
quired in order to make a compre- 
hensive contribution to the subject was 
far beyond the possibilities of a thesis. 
Therefore, it was decided to perform a 
limited number of tests on gas-fired 
commercial equipment and to obtain 
some data on the relative efficiencies of 
drying when subjected to certain vari- 
ables usually encountered in the indus- 
trial applications. 


THE TEST EQUIPMENT used was de- 
signed around a standard 24-in. infra- 
red ray gas generator supplied by Car- 
bomatic Corp. In the test set-up the 
burner venturi throat mixing valve was 
connected to the manufacturing city 
gas outlet and to a central piping sys- 
tem provided with air compressed by 
a centrifugal blower. All necessary 
piping was laid .out, using 1-in. pipe 
and fittings. 

In order to provide some means of 
passing the test cloths over the burner 
a structure composed of a supporting 
frame and a movable slide was con- 
structed as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

Objectives of the test 
follows: 


were as 


1. To determine the validity of the 
theoretical drying equation, given 
by Walker, Lewis, and McAdams, 
“Principles of Chemical Engineer- 
ing” which indicates that drying 
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Infra-red ray gas generator astset up for tests; note supporting frame and 
movable slide which permits +est fabrics to be passed over the burner. 


time is directly proportional to the 
natural logarithm of the initial and 
final free moisture and directly pro- 
portional to the thickness. 

; : To—E 

This formula is: In TIE 

Where, T, = Weight before drying: 
Ek =Dry weight: T= Weight after 
drving; K = Constant; 6 = Drying 
Logarithm to the base e. 
To determine the influence of cloth 
(which is a_ function of 
thickness) on 

the effectiveness of drying. 

To determine the effect of the dis- 

tance from the burner to the cloth 

on drying. 

To determine the effect of cloth color 

on drying. 

To investigate the influence of the 

material from which the fabric was 

made on drying. 

In order to be able to provide a 
method of measurement of the effect- 
iveness of drying, it was decided to 
judge it by the relative efficiency of 
drying as explained below. The mean- 
ng of this term will be described in 
detail in the section on test procedure. 

The variables introduced during the 
tests were as follows: 
|. Time of passage; ie., time of ex- 

posure to the burner heat. 

Testing of three different weights 

of cotton fabric—twill, print cloth, 

and muslin. 

Testing of three colors (white, red, 

and black) in each weight. 

Varying the distance of the fabric 

from 6 in. from the hottest burner 


lime, In 


weight 


weave density and 


zone to 4 in. 
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5. Testing of jute. heavy khaki cotton 
duck. and worsted fabric. all of ap- 
proximately the same unit weight. 
Passing some of the samples in 
either direction to determine whether 
this had any influence. 

Drying some of the samples on 
both sides in successive passages. 


TEST PROCEDURE. The burner was ad- 
justed to give maximum radiant sur- 
face without the flame “licking-up”; 
that is, extending over the burner. 
During the tests this rate of gas con- 
sumption was maintained approxi- 
mately constant, and slight variations 
were taken care of in the calculation of 
relative efficiency. The burner was left 
on during each series of runs. 

All the cloth samples were weighed 
and measured in the dry condition. 
This condition corresponds actually to 
the equilibrium moisture content at 
room temperature and pressure. Sub- 
sequently the sample test was wetted, 
wrung so that no water dripped from 
it, and weighed. The sample was 
placed on the slide pins and passed 
over the burner at a uniform speed. 
The time of passage was taken by 
means of a stop watch. The points at 
which the readings were to be taken 
were determined by passing a_ther- 
mometer on the slide until it showed 
about 200°F. After the test run, the 
sample was removed from the slide, 
and weighed again. In this manner 
the weight of water evaporated could 
be determined. The initial temperature 
of the water in the fabric was approxi- 
known. 


mately Assuming that the 


latent heat of evaporation was supplied 
at 212°F. and knowing the rate of gas 
consumption and its heating value, as 
well as the time the sample was ex- 
posed to the heat, the relative thermal 
efciency could be determined. 

The general conditions — including 
gas and water temperatures; gas rate, 
pressure, and temperature; water tem- 
perature; and relative room humidity— 
were taken at the beginning of each 
series of runs, in the middle, and at 
the end. The averages of these read- 
ings were used for computations. 


VALUATION FOR VARIOUS TEST RUNS 
were computed and plotted on semi- 
logarithmic paper. Examination of 
curves and test results indicated: 


1. The drying time is directly proper- 
tional to the natural logarithm of 
the ratio of the initial and final 
moisture content. 

The drying time is directly propor- 

tional to the thickness of the fabric 

No consistent influence of color can 
Black, which ought to 
have a higher absorptivity of infra- 
red radiation showed consistently 
poorer results than white. 

The weight of fabric is of less im- 

portance in efficient drying than the 

character of the weave. 

The distance from the burner fot 

zone is important. A reduction of 

distance by 33% resulted in raising 

the relative drying efficiency by 45% 

on the average. 

Difficulties were encountered in dry 

This fabric singed al- 
most instantaneously on exposure to 
the burner heat. It is probable that 
the heat concentration was too high 
for this fabric, and it may be of in 
terest to observe the results of dry- 
ing at a greater distance from the 
burner. 

{n attempt at drying each side of 

the fabric during a separate run did 

not show any significant benefit as 

compared with a single run of the 
same duration. 

From certain of the conclusions 
drawn, the author infers that infra-red 
ray gas generators of the type tested 
depend for their drying properties 
mostly on convected heat, but further 
tests are necessary to prove this point 
conclusively. 

Future research should be carried 
out with actual industrial equipment or 
on corresponding equipment reduced t 
a size which would be compatible with 
laboratory conditions. All tests should 
be made using gas-fired equipment al- 
ternately with electric lamps of the same 
energy input capacities. In these tests 
continuous sheets of fabrics of con- 


be observed. 


ing worsted. 


‘ siderable lengths ought to be used. 





Interdepartmental 
Communications 


Speeded at Southern Frank- 
lin Process by pneumatic 
tubes and address system 


To expedite inter-departmental communications, Southern Frank- 
lin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.. has installed a pneumatic tube 
conveyor system through which messages are speeded to and 
from the various departments of the plant. The system, which 
was furnished by Lampson Corp., consists of pneumatic tubes 
through which capsules holding the messages are drawn from 
the dyer’s office, winding room, and offices of all other depart- 
ments to the shipping room, where the tubes converge in a cen- 
tral station as illustrated in Fig. 1. From the shipping room, the 
carriers are dispatched through other tubes to their respective 
destinations. For example. orders. dye instructions, and even 
yarn samples are sent from the dyer’s office, as shown in Fig. 
2, to other departments by means of the tubes. Boys are no 
longer necessary as messengers, permitting them to be employed 
for more useful purposes in the dyehouse. 

Another time-saving innovation at Southern Franklin is a pub- 
lic address system installed in the package dyeing department 
with a microphone in the dyer’s office. as shown in Fig. 3. With- 
out leaving his desk, the dyer can give instructions to operatives 


in the dyehouse. 


Fig. 2. Dyer's assistant is sending a message via tube to the winder room 
and at the same time carrying on a telephone conversation without interrup 
tion. Incoming plastic capsules to the dyer containing messages, orders, etc. 
in the desk top below tube outlet 


utilize the front tube and drop into a trough 


6 


DING 
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Fig. |. Central station for carrier capsules is in the ship 


room and re-routed tc 
other departments. 


where they are received 


Fig. 3. Dyer "announcing" orders to 

the package dye room through the 

microphone. He can carry on his 
k without interruption. 
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ENgland Plans Post-War Export Now 


U. S. can learn from textile program. 
based on cooperation and research 


Englend is not waiting until after the war 
to lay plans for her lost war exports. 
She is shaping them now, and in fact 
selecting ahead of time those markets 
which promise volume sales at profitable 
prices, and abandoning others. ... Tex- 
tile manufacturers in this country will find 
much of interest in the three-point pro- 
gram described in this article.—Editor. 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


WASHINGTON, July 6( AP) — 
Great Britain has halted all ex- 
ports of wool cloth from the 
United Kingdom to the United 
States, Central and South 
America during the quarter 


ending Sept. 30. 


THE ABOVE ITEM which appeared in 
the daily press at the beginning of July. 
has its implications for the textile man- 
ufacturers of the United States. espe- 

ally those interested in foreign mar- 
kets. The formula. which had already 
been applied to cotton goods since the 
beginning of the year. is adopted in 
the case of British woolen exports. The 
interests of the industry as a whole are 
to be given precedence over those of the 
individual manufacturer. 

This policy is in accordance with 
Great Britain’s scheme of planned pro- 
duction with which the textile indus- 
tries intend to meet the problems of the 
post-war world. Under this scheme 
Great Britain. in general. will cultivate 
only those foreign markets where vol- 
ime is likely to develop at profitable 
prices. This will mean the neglecting. 
and probably the ultimate abandon- 
ment, of older markets, such as the 
U. S. A. and South America, in which 
specialty goods only gave a limited out- 
¥" to a few firms and did not result in 
the general prosperity of the industry 
as a whole. 

[he stoppage of exports to the 
Americas by no means implies the ces- 
sation of all British textile exports. On 
the contrary, British manufacturers, in 
the current quarter, have more alloca- 
ions for other markets. such as those 
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of the British Empire, and more espe- 
cially for the entirely new markets in 
West. Equatorial and North Africa. 
These are markets which, if now culti- 
vated during the war. are likely to give 
the volume in peace-time, for they are 
countries where there is no domestic 
textile industry to offer competition to 
imported goods. 


THE BASIS of Great Britain’s planned 
production is Organization, Coopera- 
tion and Research. Since the war, the 
newly formed Cotton Board has dealt 
for nearly three years with all problems 
of the cotton manufacturing industry 
as a unit. In some respects, its activi- 
ties supplement those of older bodies, 
such as the Cotton Industry Research 
(Association. whose peace-time functions 
have been immensely speeded up by 
the necessity for solving war-time prob- 
lems. In other directions, the Cotton 
Board has broken new ground. Already 
the Board’s new Color, Design and Style 
Department has made its influence felt 
in one sector of the textile industry in 
which Britain tended to lag behind 
other countries, like France or the 
United States, which have a less sopor- 
ific esthetic temperament. 

Under the new spirit now permeat- 
ing the British textile industries, and 
as a result of respect for the spirit of 
research in analyzing markets, it took 
only a few weeks for the British manu- 
facturer to adapt cloth previously in- 
tended for Far Eastern markets, now 
lost to Japanese occupation. to the re- 
quirements of a new market in West 
\ frica. 

The three-year experience of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry with the 
Cotton Board has finally convinced the 
British woolen people of the benefit of 
cooperative effort. Last month a body 
similar to the Cotton Board was being 
organized to coordinate the interests of 
the woolen trade as a whole, the “Wool 
Textile Reconstruction Committee.” 

Whether it will pay the textile man- 
ufacturers of the United States to culti- 
vate the specialized markets in the 
Americas, now presumably to be aban- 
doned by the British, is debatable. 
The limited size of those markets does 
not adapt them to the volume of mass- 
production methods. If, however, the 


\merican textile industries are to have 
full employment after the war. foreign 
markets. with volume sales, are essen 
tial to take care of production capacity 
in excess of domestic requirements. In 
these foreign markets. American man 
ufacturers are likely to find the Britis} 
as competitors—-and well established 
as they have not waited for the war to 
finish before making their plans. 


THE BRITISH MANUFACTURER is being 
supported in his efforts to capture and 
retain mass volume foreign markets by 
the British Government which is laying 
great stress on the “Utility Product.” 
This, whether cotton or wool cloth o: 
hosiery. is manufactured according to 
strict Government specifications and 
in a comparatively small number of 
lines. The volume production and the 
simplified specifications are conducive 
to low-cost manufacture. The fact that 
such utility products bear the Govern- 
ment’s hall-mark of branded quality 
is expected to add to their saleability 

The Government is also doing all it 
can. in the markets to which it permits 
exports of textiles, to popularize utility 
goods. An official British Government 
announcement on June 2 boasted that 
“already quantities of Yorkshire tweeds 
have been sent to the reconquered areas 
in Russia and whole settlements of 
Russians are wearing utility cloth which 
has been made up in Russian factories.” 

In the last week of June an exhibi- 
tion of 300 samples of British Knitted 
Utility Underwear and Hosiery was 
held in Saville Row, London. under 
the auspices of the British Allied Post 
War Requirements Bureau. The exhi- 
hition was held to facilitate the ship- 
ment to occupied countries of Europe of 
these goods which will be required in 
immense quantities immediately they 
are liberated by the Allied Forces. Rep- 
resentatives of nine Allied Nations, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
l.uxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Jugoslavia, visited the exhibition, 
and, as a result, orders which will be 
placed with British manufacturers are 
the biggest they have ever had, and 
will keep them busy for at least two 
vears after the war is over, even if no 
goods are manufactured for British 
civilians. 

















COTTON SECTION—Part II (Cont.)—Loom Reeds 


STORING OF REEDS The storing of 
inactive reeds presents a problem. The 
manner in which the reeds are stored 
has a great bearing upon the starting 
up of looms and delivery on an order. 
In starting up looms with reeds that 
have been held in storage long, three to 
four weeks are frequently required be- 
fore production and quality is brought 
to normal. Loomfixers refer to this pe- 
riod as the settling down of a loom. 
The entire loss of production and qual- 
ity can not be attributed entirely to bad 
reeds. but good reeds will reduce the 
length of this period considerably, espe- 
cially when weaving fine goods. 

Before reeds are stored they should 
be thoroughly cleaned, carefully in- 
spected, classified as to condition and 
the number of recorded. Good 
reeds are those which could be used on 
any fabric without expectation of 
trouble. Fair reeds are those with de- 


each 


fects such as sprung reed wires, etc.. 
that are fixable at the mill. Bad reeds 
are those that must be discarded or 
sent to a reed manufacturer to be re- 
paired. These latter reeds would show 
such defects as temple digs, shuttle- 
screw scratches, concave wire sections, 
missing end pieces, dents floating out at 
ends, punch marks on wires caused by 
the points of carelessly inserted shut- 
tles, etc. These reeds should be sent to 
he repaired before they are stored, pro- 
vided the reeds are of a kind which are 
being used from time to time, or ex- 
pected to be again. Otherwise 
they should be set aside or discarded 
so as not to be mixed with those that 
can be used. 

When reeds are stored away the wires 
should be given a light coat of a good 
quality lard-oil or anti-rust preparation 
before storing to prevent rust forma- 
tion if the reeds are expected to be in 
storage for some time. Reeds which are 
stored away for only a short time. 
should be kept unoiled. The storage 
room should be dry, dust-free and 
equipped with a series of reed racks. 
One type of rack is illustrated in Fig. 
C14. With this type of reed rack the 
reeds are easily placed in, and taken 
out from the rack. The reeds are manip- 


used 
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ulated from over the side of one an- 
other instead of from over the ends. 
The latter way of storage should never 
be used as the sliding of one reed over 
the entire length of another is apt to in- 
jure or bend the wires. If a mill has 
many looms varying in width, the rack 
should be made with slidable intermedi- 
ate divisions so as to accommodate any 
length of reed, thereby reducing the 
number of racks needed for storing. 

A record of all reeds, both in storage 
and in use should be kept. This record 
should show the dents per inch, the 
length of the reed, the type, the condi- 
tion. the number and the location of 
each reed lot. 

Records permit the overseer to know 
immediately the number of available 
reeds in stock. 

A number of hints on the care of 
reeds, both in storage and in use are 
given. Reeds should never be stored 
standing upright on the floor. or under 
or near a humidifier. Apply a coat of 
light anti-rust oil to reeds being placed 





in storage and never kerosene. Clean 
reeds occasionally with a rotary brush 
and check to see that the reed sets 
firmly in the reed grooves in lay. Avoid 
excessive pressure on the reed caused 
by the reed cap. If a reed has to be cut 
make a finished job of it by replacing 
the end piece and end cap. Never bend 
back the end pieces as these are gen- 
erally set slightly in front of the reed 
wires to protect the wires from the im- 
pact of the shuttle. Check the reed 
alignment from time to time. 

The temples and temple cutters on a 
loom should be checked from time to 
time to see that they are not striking 
the reed at extreme front center. When 
drawing-in, do not insert the reed hook 
at an angle less than 90 degrees to the 
reed and don’t twist the reed hook to 
open up dents in the reed. Always use 
the reed hook in the center of the reed 
where the maximum resilience will pre- 
vent sprung reed wires. Then. the reed 
should never be struck with the shuttle 
point when inserting the shuttle 


Fig. C14. Rack suitable for storing reeds. 
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Aprons 


Hopper feeder and bale breaker 
iprons without the usual canvas back- 
ng are now being manufactured by 
lroy Whitehead Machinery Co., Char- 
lotte, (1), N. C. Elimination of the can- 
vas backing is possible, using leather 
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Aprons for use on hopper feeders 


and bale breakers (Troy Whitehead) 


runners and employing one spiked slat 
ind one plain slat, alternating around 
the apron. A space of approximately 
s-in. is left between slats to allow lint 
and trash to drop. copper plate rivets 
being used to hold the slats to the 
leather runners. No excessive lint col- 
leects on the apron between the slats, 
reducing the fire hazard. it is stated. 


Protective Coating 


Development of a protective coating 
for application to metal, wood, or con- 
crete surfaces has been announced by 
United Chromium, Inc., 51 East 42nd 
st.. New York. This coating, known 
is Ucilon, withstands the action of a 
wide variety of acids, alkalis, oils, and 
solvents. It is compounded from new 
types of synthetic resins, and can be 
ipplied by brush. spray or dipping. 


Speed Control and 
Gear Reducer 


\ new variable speed control and 
‘ear reducer, known as Reeves Reducer- 
[ype Transmission, is announced by 
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Variable speed mechanism and gear 
reducer unit (Reeves) 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. This 
drive, which consists of the standard 
Reeves Variable Speed Transmission 
with built-in speed reducer, has been 
developed to meet requirements for ac- 
curate speed control and speed reduc- 
tion combined in one compact, enclosed 
unit. This drive is available in hori- 
zontal and in vertical units, and in 
capacities from 1 to 7% hp. inclusive. 
Ratios of speed variation range from 
2:1 through 12:1 and the reduction 
gears provide ratios to 6.9:1. Speed 
changes are made by turning a hand- 
wheel or by automatic regulation. 





The reduction gears are mounted on 
the variable shaft of the transmission, 
this shaft serving as the input shaft for 
the reducer unit. Shafts of the reducer, 
proper, are mounted on heavy duty ball 
radial bearings and are manufactured 
from high carbon steel. A helical type of 
gear reducer is used because of its 
high efficiency and quiet operation. All 
rotating parts in the reducer are splash 
lubricated. Three oil plugs are pro- 
vided, one for determining the oil level, 
one for filling and one for draining the 
oil. 

The transmission in either horizontal 
or vertical design may be equipped for 
individual motor drive. Connection be- 
tween motor and constant speed shaft 
of the drive may be either silent or 
roller chain and sprockets, multiple V- 
belts or pinion and gear. 


Continuous 
Impregnating Range 


Adaptation of the Micro-Set paddet 
to the continuous impregnation of rayon 
tire cord with latex has been an- 
nounced recently by H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co., Philadelphia. The range 
consists of a two-roll Micro-Set padder., 
a heated pre-drying flue built in the 
shape of an inverted U, a series of 22 


ee 


Mirro-Set padder in new application (Butterworth) 
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PACKAGING CARTONS CONTAINING MOSQUITO NETTING 


FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS covering packaging of Army purchases require the use of 
steel strapping, according to Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer St., Chicago, for packages 


weighing from 250 to 350 lb. 


steam-heated drying cans, and a slip 
belt winder. This new use suggests 
that the Micro-Set 
adapted to meet various textile mill 
operations other than those for which 


padder can be 


it was originally designed. 


Plastic Covered Rolls 


Plastic covered roll resistant to acids 


and alkalis (Rodney Hunt) 


\ metal roll having a plastic cover- 
ing has been developed by Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass. The plas- 
lic covering provides a hard, smooth 
vlass-like surface which is said to be 
unaffected by most acids and alkalis. 
Phe roll is easily cleaned and has a high 
wear resistance. Rolls of this type may 
he utilized to advantage in range car- 
bonizing units and about the dye room 
of textile mills. 
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Radiant Burner for 
Singeing 


Development of a radiant burner for 
cloth singeing has been announced by 
Red Ray Mfg. Co., 455 West 45th St., 
New York. In operation, a highly com- 
bustible mixture of gas and air is 
burned under pressure on a refractory 
surface which becomes incandescent 
and releases a large portion of the 
total heat generated in the form of infra 
red rays or radiant heat. This radiant 
heat plus the hot products of combus- 
tion at a temperature of 2500° F. are 
driven under pressure against and into 
the cloth. Among the advantages cited 
for this method are closer and faster 


singeing, 


Useful Accessories for 
Textile Mills 


A plastic material which may be 
applied like paint to protect boiler 
drums. metal, wood, or concrete stor- 
age tanks and water-submerged surfaces 
against corrosion and fungus growths 
is being offered by Saverite Engineer- 
ing Co., Hoboken, N. J. This plastic 
material, it is stated, stretches and con- 
tracts with temperature changes and 
eliminates the danger of cracks in the 
coating. It will not melt, freeze, crack 
or peel at temperatures from below 
freezing to 500° F. This coating also 
withstands certain acids, brines, etc. 


Sealing cartons four times faster than 
helore are possible with a Seam Silver- 
stitcher, developed by Acme Steel Co.., 
2840 Archer Ave.. Chicago. This seam 
top stitcher is power driven and can 
form and drive as many as 285 steel 
stitches per minute, drawing the neces- 
sary material from a large continuous 
10-Ib. coil of wire. 


4 trailer type hand lift truck which 
may be used for carrying loaded skids, 
bins, dump body skids, etc., about mills, 
has been developed by the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., 1421 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. The hand 
lift truck is slipped beneath the skid 
and raised by means of a lifting 
mechanism. A number of hand lift 
trucks may then be connected together 
and drawn throughout the plant by 
means ol a tractor. 


Electric hoists are being produced by 
Conco Engineering Works, Division of 
H. D. Conkey & Co., Mendota, IIl.. 
which permit the handling of exception- 
ally heavy beams about textile mills 
and also facilitates in storing and in 
handling large heavy cloth rolls. This 
hoist may also be used for handling dye 
racks in dye rooms and for many other 
uses about a bleachery or finishing 
plant. Push-button control is used. 
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Mill Maintenance Section 





Maintenance 
of Steam Hose 


Rubber hose for use about dye houses 
- hard to replace, especially hose used 
‘or carrying steam. Precautions out- 
ined in a folder offered by B. F. Good- 
ich Co. should be followed in an effort 
o increase the useful life of such hose. 


1. Small diameter hose will stand 
more pressure than a large diameter 
1ose with the same number of plies. A 
short piece of hose will stand more pres- 
sure than a long piece of the same 
liameter. 

2. Superheated steam at a_ given 
pressure is more damaging than satur- 
ated steam at the same pressure. 

3. Condensation of high pressure 
steam within a hose, when pressure is 
turned off, causes considerable vacuum. 
Use of a vent or valve will relieve any 
vacuum which tends to pull the tube 
away from the hose carcass. 

1. Do not permit hose to be plugged; 
plugging causes undue pressure and 
burning of the fabric plies. 

5. Hose should be drained of all 
moisture after each use. 

6. If hose is exposed to oil, grease or 
acid, it should be cleaned frequently 
to prevent rapid deterioration. 

7. In some cases wire winding of 
the half-round type adds to the life of 
steam hose because it resists external 
wear and is added safeguard against 
expansion and excessive bending. 

8. Covers of woven asbestos are use- 
ful where the outside of the hose is 
exposed to burning. 

9. Do not hang hose on nails. If hose 
is hung, it should be placed over a 
reel or a round support to prevent 
sharp bends and strain. 

10. If hose is stored for any length 
of time, place it in a cool room, away 
from direct sunlight. Clean it thor- 
oughly if it has been exposed to oil, 
grease or acid. 


Increasing Winder 
Production 


Wartime contracts for parachute 
labrics, linings, and other fabrics for 
the armed forces require that maximum 
production and service be obtained 
irom each processing machine. Those 
rayon and synthetic plants utilizing the 
No. 50 Universal winder may obtain 
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increased production if the belts on 
these winders are kept clean, according 
to an article appearing in one of the 
series entitled Getting the Most from 
Winding, published by Universal Wind- 
ing Co. 

Belting properly cared for will main- 
tain its power transmission properties 
and keep your winders up to speed. 
In the case of rubber-and-fabric belts, 
the following instructions for care and 
use will be helpful in prolonging belt 
life and maintaining maximum speed: 


1. Use no belt dressing on rubber- 
and-fabric belts; they are designed to 
pull the load without slip if proper 
tension is exerted by means of take-up. 


2. To clean the surface, rub (don’t 
saturate) with a piece of waste just 
dampened with carbon-tetrachloride. If 
lumps of foreign material pile up on 
the belt surface, clean these off first 
with a putty knife before sponging. 

3. Keep pulley and spindle faces 
free of oil and grease. Plantation rub- 
ber is soluble in oil, and any lubri- 
cating oil will rapidly deteriorate the 
belt. 

1. Do not force belt on over the 
pulley edge. 
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5. Line up pulley so that belts will 
run free of guides or flanges. 


Leather belting that has become 
dirty should be cleaned by washing with 
naphtha, gasoline, or, to avoid fire 
hazard, carbon-tetrachloride. In ex- 
treme cases, it may be necessary to 
use a blunt edge scraper. 

Leather belts will thrive on regular 
treatment with an approved type of 
belt dressing. Some dressings have 
little to offer except stickiness, but the 
proper dressing will penetrate the 
leather, lubricating and nourishing the 
fibers. The dressing should be applied 
sparingly; an excess amount will cause 
belt slippage. A small application will 
lubricate dried-out leather, increasing 
flexibility and “pulley grip” and length- 
ening the life of the belt. The belt will 
run clean and keep the machine clean. 


Handle Your 
Thermometer Carefully 


Replacement of special types of 
thermometers may require a consider- 
able period of time. Hence, every effort 
must be made to conserve them and pre- 
vent breakage in dye houses, as out- 
lined in a folder offered by Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Glass thermometers should be han- 
dled only by men who have been taught 
that they can be broken easily. If the 
tube of a metal enclosed glass ther- 
mometer becomes dirty, carefully re- 





Protect Your Air Hose 


Safety of those mill hands using air 
hoses depends largely on the type and 
kind of joint used to connect air hoses. 
\lso, improper joints result in a con- 





Fig. |. Correct method of joining two air 
hoses. 
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Fig. 3. Correct method of connecting air 
lines carrying high air pressure about textile 
mills. 


stant leakage of air. Proper connec- 


tions, as illustrated on a wall chart 
published by Ingersoll-Rand permits 
you to use air, but not waste it. 





Fig. 2. Improper method uses cloth and 
wire wrapped about the joint. 





Fig. 4. Makeshift method using bailing wire 
to hold hose in place. Employee may be 
severely injured by a break in such a joint. 


nn 
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Wipe off tube and scale with damp cloth. 


move the front frame of the thermom- 
eter and wipe off the tube and scale 
with a damp cloth. Do not use gritty 
soap. When long stem thermometers 
are not in use, have a place to hang 
‘hem up and hang them there. Do not 
lean them against walls, boxes, post-. 
wheelbarrows, or barrels. 


Centrifugal Pump 
Maintenance Schedule 


Operating conditions vary so widely 
that to recommend one schedule of 
maintenance for all pumps would be 
absurd, according to a statement ap- 
pearing in a booklet entitled “Hand- 
book for Wartime Care of Centrifugal 
Pumps,” published by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. Any schedule offered must 
be considered as relative. But, if the 
recommended inspection and 
operations seem entirely too frequent, 


service 


remember that most pumps are work- 
ing 4 times as many hours a week as in 
peacetime. They need attention now! 


Every YEAR 


Remove rotating element. Inspect 


thoroughly for wear—ordering replace- 


ments parts where necessary. Check 
wearing ring clearances. Generally, 


they should be not more than .003 in. 
clearance per in. on diameter of wear- 
ing rings. 

Remove any 
Clean out water seal piping. 

Measure total dynamic suction and 
discharge lifts as test of pipe condition. 
Record figures and compare them with 


deposit or scaling. 


fivures of next test. 
Inspect foot valves and check valves 
especially check valves, which must 
safeguard against water hammer when 
pump stops. 


Every 6 Montus 


Replace packing using grade 
recommended by pump manufacturer. 
Be sure lantern rings are centered in 
stuffing boxes at the entrance of watet 


seal piping. 
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Check shaft sleeves for scoring that 
would accelerate packing wear—order- 
ing new sleeves if needed. 

Check alignment of pump and motor 
—shimming up units as needed. If mis- 
alignment recurs frequently, inspect 
entire piping system. Unbolt piping 
at suction and discharge nozzles to see 
if it springs away—indicating strain on 


casing. Check all piping supports for 
soundness and effective support of 
load. 


Every 3 MontTHS 


Drain lubricant. washing out oil wells 
and bearings with kerosene. In the 
case of sleeve bearings, check to see 
that oil rings are free to turn with the 
shaft. Repair or replace if defective. 


Refill with lubricant recommended by 
your pump manufacturer. 

Measure bearings for wear, replacing 
if excessive. Generally, allow .002 in. 
clearance—plus 1.001 in. for each in. 
or fraction of an in. of shaft journal 
diameter. 


Every MontuH 


Check bearing temperature with 
thermometer, not by hand. If anti- 
friction bearings are running hot, prob- 
ably they have too much lubricant. 
Relieve. If sleeve bearings are run- 
ning too hot, probably they need more 
lubricant. If change in lubrication 
doesn’t correct condition, disassemble 
and inspect bearing. Alignment of 
pump and motor should be checked. 





New Dyes and Chemicals 





Soap Extender 


Development of a new soap extender 
which can be substituted pound for 
pound for a considerable percentage of 
the soap customarily used in various 
operations has been announced recently 
by Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The new compound. 
known as Burk-Schier PWT, is recom- 
mended for use in such operations as 
fulling; scouring cotton, rayon, and 
wool; etc. It is said also to have ex- 
cellent wetting and penetrating quali- 
ties, making it suitable for use as a 
dyeing assistant. Typical formulas call 
for equal amounts of soap and PWT 
plus the same amount of soda ash o1 
other alkali formerly emploved. 


Acetate Dyes 


Eastman Kodak Co., 10 East 40th 
St., New York, announces the following 
new products: 

Eastman Blue BNN. an anthraqui- 
none dye for cellulose acetate and Ny- 
lon, producing neutral shades ranging 
from dark navy to brilliant light blues; 
light fastness is said to be superior to 
that of most anthraquinone blues. 

Eastone Red R, a dye yielding me- 
dium bright shades of red on cellulose 
acetate materials; it can be stripped 
from dyed pieces with zinc formalde- 
hyde sulphoxalate solution. 

Eastman Black RB, an acetate dye 
which, when diazotized, produces deep. 
full shades of black having high re- 
sistance to washing, gas, light. crock 
ing, and sublimation. 


Eastman Diazo Navy Blue B, an 
acetate dye producing bright full 
shades of navy having a good resist- 


ance to washing. sublimation, and 
crocking. 


Mildewproofing Agent 


Development of a non-irritating com- 
pound for mildewproofing textiles ha- 
been announced recently by Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., 330 West 42nd St.. 
New York. Chemically, this material. 
known as Compound G-4, is a 2, 2’: 
dihydroxy-, 5, 5’-dichloro-diphenylme- 
thane. 

It is insoluble in water, but is soluble 
in certain organic solvents. In form 
of its sodium salt, it is soluble in 
water. Compound G4 can be applied 
by any one of four methods: (1) from 
a solvent solution; (2) from an acque- 
ous emulsion, (3) by a two-bath pre- 
cipitation method. using the soluble 
sodium salt in the first bath and an 
acid precipitating bath; and (4) from 
an alkaline solution containing an 
alkali-soluble cellulose ether. It can 
he applied to cotton, wool, and other 
materials, and can be employed in 
conjunction with water repellents and 
other chemicals. G-4 has been found 
acceptable by the Quartermaster Corps 
as a fungicide for military fabrics and 
is used also for mildewproofing various 
types of textiles for civilian use. The 
manufacturer states that the compound 
is non-toxic, and has no objectionable 
odor, and does not change the color 
of dyed materials. 
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New Publications 





Old Plantation Days 


WEET BEULAH LAND, by Bernice Kelly 
Harris; Doubleday, Doran & Co. Inc., New 
York: $2.75. 


The eastern part of Carolina is the 
Beulah Land of this novel. It is a 
land of old plantation customs left 
over from Civil War days, a land of 
cotton and debts, of aristocrats, of 
negroes and po’ whites and of clashing 
social elements. The theme of the novel 
could be that of any plantation area 
of today’s South. 

Bernice Kelly Harris’ wealth of ma 
terial overlaps to the extent that the 
reader is hard put to keep the back- 
ground characters sorted out. But, 
aside from that one difficulty, her 
talent for story telling asserts itself 
and one’s attention is gripped by the 
fascinating love affair between the 
beautiful young aristocratic plantation- 
managing woman and the handsome. 
big-hearted itinerant day-laborer. The 
romance drags out over two decades 
and in the end the love for the open 
road conquers over the love of an aris- 
tocrat. 

Sweet Beulah Land fails to come up 
to the standard set by the author in 
her initial effort: Purslane. But it is 
a good story and an excellent study in 
class psychology—the same sort of psy- 
chology one may find in textile workers 
is well as agricultural workers. 


Foremen and Accidents 


FOREMANSHIP AND ACCIDENT  PRE- 
VENTION IN INDUSTRY; American Mutual 
ability Insurance Co., Boston. 


This 94-page book is designed to 
teach foremen accident prevention but 
it is arranged to fit into any foremen’s 
over-all training course. The book is 
especially valuable at this time because 
the need is great for training new men 
placed in the position of foremen, and 
for the further schooling of foremen of 
long experience. Because the responsi- 
hility of foremen for the control of ac- 
cidents within their departments has 
come to be recognized as the key to the 
success of the plant accident prevention 
program, the foreman’s accident con- 
trol duties should have a proper place 
in foremanship training. 

While the primary purpose of the 
book is to give the industrial policy 
holders of the American Mutual Liabil- 
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ity Insurance Co. an added safety en- 
gineering service, sample copies are 
heing made available upon request to 
the executive of any plant engaged in 
war work. 


The Story of Cotton 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY by Josephine 
Perry; Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
price $1.75. 


This summary of various stages of 
the cotton industry is brief—but com- 
prehensive. It covers in short para- 
graphs the entire history of a cotton 
crop: planting manufacturing, and 
by-products. Amply illustrated, it is 
a good elementary book to have for 
quick reference work. Although it was 
primarily written for children, the in- 
formation is too factual to be interesting 
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to them; the style of presentation too 
immature to make good reading foi 
adults, But is it recommended as a 
primer in cotton industry studies. 


Handbook for Guards 


NDUSTRIAL GUARD'S MANUAL, by 
Harry Desmond Farren, National Foremen's 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn.; price, 
$1.25. 


Written by the author of “Sabotage 
low to Guard Against lt”, of which 
the Navy purchased 325,000 
for distribution to Navy Yards, this 
new book attempts to give the indus- 
trial guard a well-rounded understand- 
ing of his responsibilities and his job. 
Chapters on “Public and Worker Con- 
tact”, “Riot, Panic, Mobs and Behav- 
ior’, “Self Protection”, “First Aid”. 
“Fire Protection”, “Plant Protection”. 
and “Bombs and Infernal Machines” 
can be profitably read by superin- 
tendents and overseers as well as 
guards. Actual cases are discussed that 
give valuable information on handling 
difficult situations. 


copies 


News of Suppliers 


Atlantic Research Associates, Inc., 
Newtonville, Mass.—Control of this 
company has passed from National 
Dairy Products Corp. to F. C. Atwood. 
Mr. Atwood, in turn, has resigned his 
connections with Aralac, Inc., and Ara- 
lac Corp. Atlantic Research Associates 
returns to its original status as an inde- 
pendent research and development 
organization. There has been no change 
in the ownership of patent rights and 
processes with which Atlantic was con- 
cerned before association with National 
Dairy. In addition, Atlantic Research 
now owns or has rights in many other 
patents and processes relating to the 
manufacture of chemicals, to chemical 
processes and products of use in many 
other fields, including textile, leather. 
and rubber-like products. During the 
last year, Atlantic has devoted itself 
almost exclusively to synthetic rubber 
research. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has appointed F. P. Boden- 
heimer to represent it in northern North 
Carolina, parts of Virginia, Tennessee 
and adjoining areas. His headquarters 
will be at Granite Falls, N. C. He has 
heen in cotton mills for the last 26 
years, lately, as superintendent, helping 
to organize, build and operate the new 


Quaker Meadows Mills, 
a. G 


Hildebran, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has received a sta! 
for its Army-Navy “E” pennant in 
recognition of six more months of con- 
tinued excellence in production of 
equipment for the armed forces. 


Boston (Mass.) Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co. has appointed W. F. Dash- 
iell, who for more than 15 years has 
represented them with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., to become southern 
district sales manager. He will be in 
direct charge of all salesmen covering 
the southern territory and will continue 
to be located for the present at Rich 
mond. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington. 
Conn., has been awarded a star for its 
Army-Navy ‘E’ pennant signifying the 
renewal for another six months of the 
original award made on Nov. 30, 1942. 
for outstanding achievement in wat 
production. 


American Viscose Corp. has change: 
the name of its Sales Development De- 
partment at Marcus Hook, Pa., to Tex- 
tile Research Department. The change 
has been made to clarify the purposes 
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J. B. PEAKE, now assistant general manager 
of sales of Mathieson Alkali Works. 


and nature of the department's activi- 
ties, particularly during the war period. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
N. Y. has appointed J. B. (“Jun”) 
Peake, formerly New York district sales 
manager, to the post of assistant general 
manager of sales. He will be assistant 
to D. W. Drummond, general manager 
of sales. Mr. Peake joined the company 
in 1920, and was at one time in the 
Charlotte, N. C., district sales office 
from which point he opened up the 
Southwest territory for Mathieson. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
was awarded first place in ratings on 
direct mail advertising at the annual 
convention of the National Advertising 
Agency Network recently. This is the 
first time in recent years that top honor 
in this classification has gone to an in 
dustrial advertiser. 


Dayton (Ohio) Rubber Mfg. Co. has 
appointed Joseph L. Davis as field en- 
gineer in the New England area with 
headquarters at 614 Newbury St.. 
Boston. The Atlanta office, in charge of 
J. R. Kindig, has moved into new quar- 
ters at 240 Spring St. 


Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshokocken, Pa., has added Herbert 
J. Barnett to its staff as a textile process 
engineer. Mr. Barnett was for many 
years employed as a boss finisher. His 
activities will be with the woolen indus. 
try in the New England section. 


Louis. 
Mo.. has appointed Harry W. Lundin, 
formerly with the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 


as director of the safety 
section of its 
department of industrial relations, re- 
porting to James W. Irwin, assistant to 
the president. 


and plant protection 


Williams Banding Co., Gastonia, N. 
C., has been purchased from D. A. Wil- 
liams by Floyd C. Todd, B. F. Hatcher 
and W. Lee Smith, and the name has 
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been changed to the ‘Todd-Smith Band- 
ing Co. The firm manufactures cotton 
banding for every textile purpose. Mr. 
Todd is president of the company; Mr. 
Hatcher, vice-president, and Mr. Smith 
manager. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., to promote the use 
of electronics in industry on a broad 
engineering and commercial basis, has 
established a group of electronic engin- 
eers who will guide and direct the in 
dustrial, central station and transporta- 
tion electronic applications. Two senior 
engineers, Gordon F. Jones and Car! 
J. Madsen will head the industry en- 
gineering group, while Amos J. Ger- 
main will be in charge of the industrial 
department activities. 

Niagara Alkali Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., in recognition of “high achieve- 
ment in producing materials needed for 
war,’ received the Army-Navy “E” 
pennant, 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., has 
appointed J. W. Peckham as manager 
of the development and design engi- 
neering department with headquarters 
at Waterbury. With Bristol since 1922, 
he has lately been Pacific Coast district 
manager. in charge of the company’s 


J. W. PECKHAM, now manager of the de- 
velopment and design engineering depart- 
ment of Bristol Co. 





HAROLD H. BELCHER, now in charge of 
engineering and development work for the 
textile machinery division of Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 


HUGH SAUSSY, division manager at At- 
lanta, Ga., for Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 


San Francisco, Seattle, and Los An.- 
geles offices and San Francisco branch 
factory. In that capacity he is suc- 
ceeded by E. Nuber. 


Products, Inc., 
Salem, Mass., has opened new ware- 
house and sales office for the southwest- 
ern district at 681 Whitehall St., S. W.., 
Atlanta, Ga. Lighting division products 
for States vf Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee 
will be handled through the Atlanta 
office. In charge of operations is Hugh 
Saussy, division manager, for the com- 
pany. Mr. Saussy graduated from 
Georgia Tech in 1925 and has been 
closely identified with business in the 
lerritory since that time. 


Sylvania Electric 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn., has advanced Frank 
L. Wright, formerly chief metallurgist, 
to the position of manager of research. 
Warren D. Anderson has been made the 


firm’s chief engineer, 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has appointed C. B. Cook 
as vice-president in charge of advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and export sales. 
Mr. Cook has been identified with the 
company for the last 38 years. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
made a reallocation of duties in its 
marketing division. The following as- 
signments have been made: L. L. Lewis 
is designated as technical adviser to the 
Marketing Division in the field of air 
conditioning. W. F. Jones is designated 
as technical adviser in the field of centri- 
fugal refrigeration. O. W. Bynum, for- 
merly in charge of the Southern Region. 
is transferred to the home office, ana 
will serve as assistant manager of the 
marketing division. Reporting directly 
to Mr. Bynum will be the product man- 
agers; the regional agents; the busi- 
ness office of the marketing division: 
and construction and service. The 
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TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Southern Region has been eliminated. 
as such, and its territory divided be- 
tween Eastern and Central Regions. 


Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, ha- 
appointed Fred W. Fraley as 
president and director of sales. A grad 
uate chemical engineer, Mr. Fraley ha- 
been associated with Diamond Alkali 
for the last 15 years. 


vice 


Illuminating Engineering Societ» 
has elected as chairman of its committee 
on textile lighting, S. R. Naysmith, vice 
president in charge of engineering of 
Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are S. H. Eaton. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem. 
Mass.; FE. C. Huerkamp, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
James M. Ketch, General Electric Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio; James F. Whitehead. 
Jr., Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Institute of Public Relations, Inc., 
New York, has opened a Chicago office 
at 135 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Dow Chemical Co.’s Great Western 
Division at Pittsburg, Cal., was given 
an Army-Navy “E™ pennant on July 28. 


Alloy Steel Products Co., Ine., Lin- 
den, N. J., received the Army-Navy “E” 
Award on June 17. The company’s 
stainless steel valves and fittings are 
used in the process industries for essen- 
tial war production. 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, has 
appointed Roy L. Stone as flow-mete: 
representative with offices in Rochester 


and Buffalo. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., and its 
subsidiary, the American Wire Fabrics 
Corp., has appointed W. F. “Bill” Sew- 
art as assistant sales manager of the 
Hardware Products Division. He 
been with the company since 1923 and 


has 


FRED W. FRALEY, now vice-president and 
director of sales of Diamond Alkali Co. 


will be located in the company’s home 
offices in New York. Percy Jenkins 
continues as sales manager of the 
Hardware Products Division. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
appointed R. G. Cox, who has been 
with the industrial products organiza- 
tion for the last 18 years, in charge of 
molded goods sales, succeeding FE. R. 
Miller, recently retired. 


National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, Inc., Chicago—Frederic I. 
Lackens, advertising manager of the 
Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind., was 
elected president of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association at the 
annual election of officers held in 
conjunction with their Central Regional 
Wartime Conference at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, June 25. 


Packaging Institute, Ine., will hold 
its annual conference on Nov. 4 and 5. 
1943, at Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
according to Joel Y. Lund, president of 
the institute, and vice-president of 


SINGER MFG. CO., Bridgeport, Conn., has been awarded the Army-Navy "E" pennant. 
Above, Newton H. Hoyt, works manager (left) and John S. Shey, for 61 years an employee 


(right) display the "E" pennant at the awarding ceremonies. 


Lt. Col. Thomas L. Hapgood, 


executive officer, Springfield Ordnance District, represented the Army, and Lieutenant 


John D. Lodge, the Navy. The "E” 
port, N. J. 
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was also awarded to the Singer plant at Elizabeth- 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis. The 
conference will discuss technical war. 
time packaging problems, with particu. 
lar reference to new technical dev: lop 
ments in packaging resulting 
changes in the war economy. 


iTon 


Western Metals Specialty Mfg. Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed Fre; 
M. Young as vice-president and membe: 
of the board of directors. Mr. Youn, 
has long been identified with the Youn: 
Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., serving a 
its president and general manager. 


Aqua See Corp., New York, has ay) 
pointed John C. Robertson to be south: 
ern sales manager with headquarters jn 
Atlanta. He has lately been with the 
Beach Soap Co. Thomas Baravelle has 
rejoined the technical staff of Aqua Sec 


in New York. 


Charlotte (N. C.) Loom Reed Co, 
has been organized for manufacturing, 
buying and selling textile machines and 
accessories. The principals include 
S. J. Crans, J. L. Dixon and W. A 
Mason, all of Charlotte. 


E. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chemical 
Co., New York, has established a manuv- 
facturing subsidiary, the Sergeani 
Chemical Co., located at 120 Lister 
Ave., Newark, N. J. Acquisition by th 
Navy of the former Sergeant plant a 
Port Newark necessitated the establisi 
ment of this new and permanent uni! 


“How Much Are Workers 
Worth?” 


Under the above title, an article | 
the July 24 issue of the Saturday Ew 
ning Post outlined the unusual em 
ployer-employee relations policies 0! 
James Finney Lincoln, president 0 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The title is due to the fact that M: 
Lincoln insists that workers are wort 
more than think. The artic! 
points out that Mr. Lincoln’s uniqu 
industrial philosophy works. 


you 


Post-War Planning 


Enumerating seven immediate ben 
fits and six future benefits which ever 
business can achieve by beginning nov 
to plan its post-war operations, Alfre 
J. Silberstein, Inc., advertising agenc’ 
New York, has published a booklet | 
guide business in long-range planning 
The booklet entitled “Have You Over 
looked Anything in Your Postwa 
Planning?” is the first of a continuing 
study of business conditions after th’ 
war which is being undertaken by ti 
agency. 
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“\( 9 2 ©” RESISTANCE TO 
i  HIEAT-OIL- STRETCH 


ed Co, 
turing, 
; 4 Fully up to the high standard of our 
es and Fs % famous belting and textile aprons is BARNES 
nclude our outstanding line of textile-mill OAK 


W.A strapping. For lug, harness, check, and picker 
= straps we offer a cho‘ce of specially pro- 
cessed Hair-On leather and plain leather. Both types are 
specially treated to meet the requirements of the particular 
function they are expected to serve. All Barnes straps are 


HARNESS STRAPS 


An alternate choice to 
Hair-on 
Cut from Firm First 





emical made from prestretched leather. oa ae Se 
manu: At the right is shown one of our many straps—the Barnes Punched to specifications 
Gam-Oil lug strap—which typifies the high quality of our AVASL ROLE IN ALL 
*rgeant complete line. Our lug straps, which are supplied in from two- zES 
Lister to five-ply thickness, are formed to fit the pickerstick accurately. 
iste They are treated with a special preparation and allowed to 
by th - eee ee —— so —_ — a — to GAM-OIL 
eat and oil. Barnes lug straps will withstan e most power- 
lant al HAIR-ON ful throw of the shuttle, at the same time reducing noise and LUG STRAPS 


ablish (G.0.G.) prolonging the life of the pickerstick. These straps are slotted For maximum wear 
ADSI nated to exact specifications. Many tests have shown Barnes lug straps to last from two to aa & oil and heat 
. : 7 e 
it unl. BHARNESS STRAPS four times as long as any leather substitute. : Wax-thread stitched 
j Below are shown some of our more common textile straps, such as binder, bunter, Saves pickerstick 
a maximum wear power, harness-roll, jack, bumper, and top-roll straps. Also shown is a friction disc. Reduces noise 
Resistant to oi! and heat These products only typify our complete line. We are prepared to supply any strap a 4-Ply regular 
ut from Firm First - ; : : 5-Ply regular 
F Quality Center Stock textile mill can use. You may confidently call on the Barnes Textile Leather House to 5-Ply Heavy 
CPs Bonitorm in thickness fill your complete requirements—promptly, efficiently, painstakingly. ALL SIZES 
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Yhere unusual knowledge of Leather is combined with long years of Textile experience 
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Readers interested in liter- 
this 


page may secure copies by 


ature reviewed on 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St, New 
York, giving their company 
title of item 


desired, and date of issue 


connection, 


in which it was reviewed. 


Spraying Away Wear is 
the caption of a photograph 
appearing in the Nickelsworth, 
second quarter, issued by Inter- 
national Nickel Co. This photo- 
craph shows the spraying with 
\ionel over a worn section of a 
shaft which is to be refinished 
and placed back in_ service, 

here it must last for the dura- 
tion, 


“Comparative Index of 
Welding Electrodes” is the 
title of a folder which will be 
of interest and helpful to all 
naintenance men and master 
mechanics. This electrode com- 
parison chart, issued by Air 
Reduction Co., should simplify 
the buying of electrodes as it 
contains the principal AWS 
and ASTM electrode classifica- 
tions. 


A wartime report to pro 
duction and engineering execu- 
tives is offered by Lignum-Vitae 
Products Corp. covering indus- 
trial applications of the use of 
hard, resinous self-lubricating 
wood for rollers and bearings. 
Of interest to textile executives 
s Case 13 describing the use of 
ignum-Vitae bushings in bear- 
ings on textile 


| 


equipment. 


Temperature control and 
remote control instruments are 
listed and described in Bulle- 
tin 76200, issued by Wheelco 


Instruments Co. 


*Three-Dimensional Think- 
ing,” a_ booklet 
cently by Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. of America, contains an 
article by the president of the 
company in which he expresses 
the basic war-time philosophy 
of his organization, which 
briefly is as follows: “Quality 
is the foundation of our busi- 
ness—and the bedrock on which 
we plan to continue to grow 


and build. Now the 


issued re- 


comes 
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pressure of war, and we must 
add two new dimensions to 
our thinking—quantity and 
time. Quantity because tanks, 
guns, naval vessels, and pro- 
duction equipment all take 
Elastic Stop Nuts in huge 
quantities. Time because un- 
less we produce quality prod- 
ucts in quantity on time, we 


fail.” 


Package dyeing, extract- 
ing and drying equipment 
especially designed for cotton, 
wool and rayon for use in dye- 
houses is discussed in a folder 
offered by Standard Fabrica- 
tors, Inc. Model UKSAG built 
with large diameter spindles 
taking 8 to 10 packages each 
and Model KRAG for twin 


package spindles are described. 


Air conditioning and _in- 
dustrial refrigeration for 
wartime needs is covered in 
Bulletin 3AC-0201, issued by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Applications of air con- 
ditioning to industrial processes 
are covered in a table and 
listed under actual users of this 
equipment is a textile concern. 


“How to Teach _ Fire 
Fighting,” is the title of a 
16-page manual offered by 
Walter Kidde & Co. This man 
ual discusses the procedure for 
conducting actual demonstra- 
tions of live fires to be given 
in training courses. Different 
types of fire extinguishers such 
as the soda-acid type, water 
type, dry compound type, etc. 
are illustrated and descriptions 
given as to how to use them and 
the various types of fires they 
are best suited to control. 


Polyvinyl acetate in solid, 
solution and emulsion form is 
discussed in Technical Data 
Bulletin No. 4-243, issued by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Properties of polyvinyl acetate, 
solubility, plasticizers. applica- 
tions, commercial grades avail- 
eble, as well as standard pack- 
ages and shipping regulations 
are covered in this bulletin. 


Government specifications 
calling for the use of adhesives 
in packing, have been listed in 
tabular form on a work chart 
offered by National Adhesive 
Division of National Starch 
Products, Inc. Specifications 
covering the packing of shirt- 
ings and clothing for overseas 
shipment are listed along with 
a great many others. 


a2 


9a 


Electronic control of 
motor speeds through Mot-O- 
Trol is described in Bulletin 
B3256, offered by Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Pulley lagging for straight 
or crown-face pulleys is covered 
in a leaflet offered by Victor 
Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Also lagging for conveyor and 
power transmission pulleys of 
various types is covered. This 
material, it is stated, conserves 
both power and belts. 


Mechanical drive turbines 
ranging in size from 5 to 1000 
hp., are described and many of 
their applications enumerated 
in Bulletin GEA-1145-D, issued 
by General Electric Co. 


Operating analysis for 
“U” packings for hydraulic or 
pneumatic service has _ been 
issued by Yawne Davies & Co.. 
describing this type of packing 
and containing much useful 
information that will assist in 
ordering the correct type of 
packing for various uses. 


Technical Data Card No. 
1O7B, offered by Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co.. contains a 
new revised list of standard 
specifications for seamless tubes 
and pipes arranged in handy 
finger tip form. 


for supplying 
equipment and 
are described in a 
offered by Eimer and 


Facilities 
laboratory 
chemicals 


booklet 


Amend. 


Cleaning of small parts 
such as. instruments, small 
bearings, small gears, screws. 
etc. by precision mechanical 
means which includes cleaning. 
rinsing, polishing and drving 
of the objects. is described in 
a leaflet offered by L & R 


Manufacturing Co. 


An electrical wiring svs- 
tem which can be easily in- 
stalled and possesses great flex- 
ibility and may be useful in 
relocating equinment is de- 
scribed in a folder offered by 
Wiremold Co. This system of 
wiring is especially adaptable 
for bench worktables and offices. 


Air conditioning and equip 
ment for temperature and 
humidity control, refrigeration, 
heating and ventilating is de- 
scribed and specifications given 
in a 12-page booklet issued by 


Ge 


Carrier Corp. Of special in. 
terest is a listing of 105 uses of 
this equipment in war produc. 
tion and also a chart that 
indicates the services offered 
for post-war construction. 


Rechargeable flashlight 
batteries for use in flashlights 
which are used extensively by 
watchmen, guards, maintenance 
men, etc., about mills are de. 
scribed in a folder offered by 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Co, 
This flashlight battery, it is 
claimed, can be recharged and 
used again up to 200 or more 
times. 


Boiler water conditioning 
is covered in Bulletin 504, is. 
sued by Elgin Softener Corp, 
How impurities accumulate in 
a boiler, dissolved impurities in 
boiler feedwater, and various 
methods of chemical treatment 
are discussed in the bulletin. 


Industrial applications of 
fluorescent lighting and 
methods of mounting or hang: 
ing are discussed in Catalog 
No. 400, offered by Mitchell 
Mfg. Co. 


Miniature precision bear- 
ings are discussed in Bulletin 
No. 43, offered by Miniature 
Precision Bearings. Bearings of 
radial and pivot types from 
|; to vs in. outside diameter 
in both steel and non-magnetic 
beryllium are discussed. 


Variable speed transmis 
sion with built-in reducer unit, 
as manufactured by Reeves Pul- 
ley Co., is described in Cat: 
TR-432. Data covering 
horsepower and speed _ ratings 
are also contained, 


alog 


Temperature gages of vari 
eus types are illustrated and 
described in catalog T-11-C. 
offered by Weston Electric In- 
strument Corp. Mounting in- 
formation and typical scale lay 
outs are given. 


Power and _ distribution 
transformers and other elec: 
trical distribution equipment 
are described in _ bulletin 
B 6186, offered by Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. Wartime con 
siderations such as the use of 
welded construction and stand: 
ardization of design which save- 
vital materials is one of the 
many phases discussed. Photo: 
craphs showing numerous i 
stallations are contained in this 
bulletin. 
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'\C ULLERGRIPT" is the Fuller Brush Company's patented method of gripping brush materials in a 

rust-resisting metal backing. The machine-controlled placing of materials in the metal backing 
esults in a uniformly solid brush face, which can be fastened onto metal cores, or arbors. The den- 
‘ity of re brush and the durability of the holding method means long life, better performance and 
kerviceability. 





All types of Brushes, Machineor Hand, 
for Textile and Finishing Mills. 


WORSTED-CARD BRUSHES 


ee Worsted Card Brushes, because 
































of the densely packed brush materials, push 
the wool —a// of the wool — down into the pins 
of the Morel clothing, leaving the burrs on top 
of the pins, free of fiber, ready for easy removal. 
(See cut.) Fullergript cylindrical brushes are 
proving helpful in three ways on worsted cards: 
As feed roll brushes to start the wool properly in 
the teeth of the first lickering; as Morel brushes 
to disentangle the burrs from the woal; as transfer 
brushes to carry the wool to the Morel roll and 


disentangle the burrs at the same time. 


COTTON-FLAT CARD-BRUSHES 
— metal- backed brush strips, pre-formed 


to the correct degree of spiral, can be easily 





attached to your present wood cores. The density 
of the brush with no gaps, prevents the accumu- 
lation of lint or lumps on your cards, and the 
stripper is cleaned more thoroughly. This means 
better carding. 


THREAD DRESSERS 


_ wood lags with their variation in 
weight, warping, splitting, and falling tufts. 
Use Fullergript for better ventilation and in- 
creased production. Their are no gaps or tufts in 
Fullergript to allow threads to ride on the core. 
These brush strips are set in pairs equally spaced 





around the periphery of the spiders, and are easy 
to install. Their production life is longer because 
of the dense, massed bristle filling. 


7 The FULLER BRUSH Company 


3594 MAIN ST., INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 8C, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDS 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


STOPPING LEVER WHEEL 
No. 50 Winding Machine 


Due to the extreme amount of service 
which the Stopping Lever Wheel is required 
to perform, it is necessary that it be checked 
regularly for wear. An irregularly worn or 
ridged Wheel may cause excessive pressure 
against the package, thus lessening the ef 
fectiveness of the differential pressure ar- 
rangement. 

There should be a clearance of between 
.003” to .009” between the face of the Wheel 


40 OF A SERIES ON 


IMPROVED COP FORMER 
ASSEMBLY 


No. 90 Winding Machine 


The latest design of Cop Former As 
sembly includes the following parts: 


Cop Former 90-1070-8 


Pawl Arm Stop 90-2108-3 
Screw SC-1097 
Washers (2 WA-774 


The new Cop Former is made heavier 
and stronger than the old Former 90-1070. 





Fig. 1. No. 50 Stopping Lever Wheel 


Left: face next to Cam Shaft Bushing, 


showing lapped hub. Right: back of Wheel. 


and the hub of the Traverse Frame. This 
clearance results from the fact that the Cam 
Shaft Bearing (on which the Traverse 
Frame is pivoted) extends from .003” to 
.009” beyond the Traverse Frame. If the 
bearing surface or face of the Stopping 
Lever Wheel which contacts the Cam Shaft 
Bushing becomes worn or ridged, it may 
bind against the Traverse Frame, in which 
case the Wheel should be replaced. (If the 
binding is due to a worn Cam Shaft Bush- 
ing, the latter can be drifted forward to ob- 
tain the desired clearance. 

When a new Stopping Lever Wheel is 
turned as far as it will go by hand, the dis 
tance between the face of the Wheel and 
the hub of the Traverse Frame is correct, 
and the Traverse Frame will be free 
to move. 

Wheel No. 50-1271-25X (standard equip- 
ment) is made from hardened steel, lapped 
on the inside face to insure smoothness and 
wearability. Furthermore, because the 
Wheel is made the way a gear is made, the 
serrations are exactly even, the hole is cen 
tralized, and the Wheel runs true. So it is 
easy to set the Stopping Lever (50-2094-3), 
and uniform stopping at each point is ac 
complished. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


13-4. MW-40 


UNIVERSH 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Principal Foreign Countries 
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It will not bend in ordinary use. In addi- 
tion, the triangular-shaped portion with 
which the Thread Guide Holder Frame 
contacts, is much longer, making it pos 
sible to produce a bobbin with a longer 
heel (desirable for certain yarns). , 
Between the Former and the knurled 
Holder are two soft brass Washers. They 


=a 
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Left: Standard assembly 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


Cy 


Center: 
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allow the harder parts which they contac 
to grip better when tightened, thus keeping 
the Former from getting out of position, 

The Pawl Arm Stop has been redesigne) 
is made of much heavier stock, and is much 
more rigid than older parts. 

Despite the fact that we have sent oy 
these details in a previous issue of ‘Gettin 
the Most from Winding,’’ some users con 
tinue to order the older and much lighte 
Cop Former (90-1070) and Pawl Arm Sto 
90-2108). For these customers, we can fu 
nish old-style Cop Formers and Pawl Am 
Stops made of the same heavy stock as th¢ 
latest-designed parts and with the old-styl 
off-set construction. These are shown a 
“Combination”? in Fig. 2. This heavie 
old-style Cop Former carries the numbe 
90-1070-12, the Pawl Arm Stop number j 
90-2108-4, and the Screw is SC-1098. 

However, recommended procedure is t 
use the standard assembly which wil 
eliminate undue wear, breakage or mal 
adjustment, and will insure formation of 4 
perfectly-wound base on the bobbin. 


SPECIAL WINDING PROBLEMS 


We have solved many unusual winding 
problems during recent years, and there i 
every evidence to indicate that many ne 
ones will develop in the post-war era whet 
we will again be free to design and suppl) 
such special devices and mechanisms a 
may be necessary to meet the new con 
ditions. 

In the meantime, much can be accom 
plished with such parts as are now avail 
able, and if you have any difficulty in wind 
ing we urge you to present your problemt 
us. We maintain a Winding Room where: 
great many sample and_ experimental 
windings of all types of textile yarns ar4 
made yearly. Mills are invited to avai 
themselves of this service. 





Combination. Right: Obsolete. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


, WINDING COMPAN 


CHARLOTTE ATLANT 
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WpeETE, 'VE HEARD YOU ARE 
DOING SOME POST-WAR 

PLANNING IN YOUR FORE- 
MENS MEETINGS. DON'T 

YOU THINK YOU ARE GET- 
TING THEIR MINDS OFF 
WINNING THE WAR? 








FOR 











HOW IN HEAVEN'S NAME, 
PETE,CAN YOU PLAN 
WHEN YOU DONT KNOW 
WHAT THE BIG EXECUTIVES 
HAVE IN MIND? WHY 
DON'T YOU DO YOUR JOB 
AND LET THEM PLAN? 
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NO, BILL, ON THE CONTRARY, 
THEY WORK HARDER, AND 
WITH MORE SPIRIT WHEN 
THEY THINK OF THE TRE- 
MENDOUS FUTURE POSSIBLE 
INDUSTRY AND_ITS 
WORKERS 


WE ARE FINDING OUT 
WHAT THEY PLAN TO DO. 
IN FACT, THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND MANAGER HAVE 
PROMISED TO TALK TO US 
ON THE POST-WAR 
OUTLOOK FOR OUR 

BUSINESS 













ARE MY 
MEN 








2) NONSENSE, YOU ARE 
ENCOURAGING THEM 
TO BUILD AIR CASTLES 
WHEN THEY SHOULD 
BE THINKING OF 
THE JOB AT HAND 


4 WELL, GO RIGHT AHEAD 

AND MAKE A MONKEY OUT 

OF YOURSELF. AS FOR ME, 
'M GOING TO STICK TO 
MY KNITTING AND SO 


\Xe 


THE OVERSEER AND POST-WAR PLANNING 


















THEY DO, BILL, BUT THEY 

ARE ALSO THINKING 

AND PLANNING TO MEFT 
THE CONVERSION 

OF INDUSTRY TO PEACE 

TIME PRODUCTION 




















HAVE IT YOUR WAY, BILL, 
BUT WHEN YOU HAVE TO 
MAKE THE CONVERSION, 
THE NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MACHINERY, FIBERS, AND 

PROCESSES WILL PUT YOU 
ALL ON 

THE SPOT 


Should overseers engage in post-war planning or stick to the job at hand? 


Letters from Readers 


Votes for the Full Stomach 


Reducing Worker Fatigue 
Pete & Bill, July, 1943 


car Pete & Bill: 

You know as well as I, Bill, that we 
work better on a full stomach. If the 
only reason you have for opposing a 
dog-stand in a mill is, as you stated in 
the July issue of TextrLe Wortp, the 
fact that “enough working hours are 
wasted here to run a department,” why 
not capitalize both on your thoughts 
and on Pete’s ideas? 

Why not take one of those old roving 
trucks collecting dust in the store room 
ini put it to use? Have the master 


mechanic build a counter around the 
truck about eblow height. Racks can 
be built beneath the counter for hold- 
ing cups and other items. Vacuum 
bottles can hold coffee, and hot-boxes 
can hold hot foods, while other boxes 
can hold sandwiches. Iced drinks can 
be kept in a separate box. 

At periods of low operator-efficiency, 
such as about 11 o’clock and after 3 
o’clock, why not have one of the buss 
boys in the cafeteria wheel the dog- 
stand through the mill? 

Now Bill, the operators can have 
their coffee, cold drinks and sandwiches 
right at their frames and looms. Pete, 
the few minutes taken for food will re- 


lieve fatigue, increase production, and 
go far in creating one big, happy 
family. 

“Hunery” Joe (Ga.) 


Stock-Room Should Check 
Tools 


Who Should Pay for Lost Tools? 
Pete & Bill, June, 1943 


Dear Pete & Bil 

Why not have the stock-room clerk 
responsible for company tools, a sys- 
tem used successfully by many ma- 
chine shops? As you know, such shops 
have many expensive tools and require 
that a check be made at the close of the 
working day. 

I realize that most tools used by 
fixers are not expensive or spesialized 
in nature, but unless the fixer is im- 





Hit 





pressed with his responsibility, he will 
leave tools all over the weave shed. A 
good practice is to have the fixer make 
up his box at the beginning of the 
shift. All tools that he may require 
for the work indicated on his schedule 
should be placed in his box, and the 
stock clerk checks over the contents. 
The fixer then signs for the tools. At 
the end of the shift the box is turned 
in and the tools checked. Those tools 
that are missing should be charged to 
the fixer. Surprising, but very few 
tools are lost using this system. 


J.P.S. (Mass. ) 


Will Have None of the 
Cafeteria Idea 


Reducing Worker Fatigue 
Pete & Bill, July, 1943 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

The cafeteria and rest-room idea may 
be all right for the big mill, but for 
the small mill a candy slot machine 
does the trick at great economy of time. 
money and space. It may be fine to 
have a lounge where the tired spinner 
may put her feet up and her back 
down and draw on a cigarette, but we 
‘an’t spare many spinners away from 
their frames before stopping time and 
I don’t know any worker who would 
want to stay around the mill after 
‘losing. 

As for the cafeteria or lunch counter 

that’s O.K. for use in the regular 
lunch hour, but should not run right 
through all the shifts as it then be- 
comes a meeting place for AWOLs. 
Again, I say, the slot machine gives 
the worker chance to buy a chocolate 
bar or all-day sucker for refreshment 
on the job and is all right. It doesn’t 


NEW MILL BUS-LINE CARRIES 1200 PERSONS 


EMPLOYEE TRANSPORTATION facilities have been inaugurated for Callaway Mill 
employees in the La Grange and Manchester, Ga., plants to bring the workers who 


were affected by the gas and rubber shortage in from outlying districts. 


The Victory 


Lines, Inc., a service company, was organized by the mill officials to operate buses 
making daily runs to all plants from points within a radius of about 50 miles of Lo 


Grange and Manchester. 


Buses are operating to provide dependable, low-cost trans 


portation for those employees who formerly drove to work in their automobiles, and 
are now unable to get to work because of the rubber and gas shortages. 


cost the mill anything and may help 
the worker over a rough spot, though 
why Pete and Bill suddenly get so ex- 
cited fatigue in the mill is a 
mystery. 


ove! 


P.F.J. (N. Y.) 


You Must Set Your Own 
Discharge Point 


Handling Absentee Workers 
Pete & Bill, May, 1943 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

You can’t just fire the occasional ab- 
sentee when you have no one to replace 
him or her. Neither can you retain on 


the payroll someone who by unwar 
ranted absence plays havoc with yow 
work schedules. Somewhere along the 
line in the career of the wanton ab 
sentee comes the discharging point 
Each department head will have to put 
his own finger on that point. Before 
it is reached, the employee should be 
given every chance by good counsel, 
warnings. etc. After it is passed, the 
employee should be let go as it actually 
costs more to carry such a one than to 
let him go. 

By all means work to relieve ab 
senteeism by morale building, but don’ 
keep the chronic absentee on pay-roll 

J. B. SmitxH (Vt) 


Memories of Old Man Carelessness—By Martha Pittenger 


No. 8 GOGGLES! 


For once in my life 1 was almost de- 
feated. I was beginning to sulk as I 
walked through the machine shop. 
There were few accidents there. My 
face wore a frown as I read the sign 
“Grinders Wear Your Goggles.” 
“Yeah!” I said to myself, “How can a 
fellow like me have any fun when the 
grinders obey orders.” Just then I 
looked back over my shoulder and 
there was a young mechanic, sparks 
flying around his head, darting past his 
eyes. His goggles were on, but not 
OVER his eyes! Looked nice perched 
right up there on his forehead, prob- 
ably just an inch above his eyes but, 
might as well been a hundred miles. 

And so I crept up behind him, and 


exclaimed “Look closer, my fellow, you 
can’t see what you are doing.” I was 
so eager to see an accident | almost 
pushed him. Within a split-second it 
happened. I saw him drop the tool and 
hold his head in his hands, and moan 
with pain. A spark had hit his eye. 

I got out of the machine shop as fas! 
as my wobbly legs could carry me, fear 
ing that someone might change thal 
sign to “Grinders Wear Your Goggles 
OVER Your Eyes.” Then it wouldn't 
be so easy for me to persuade the 
others to do what this young man had 
done. I bet if he ever sees again out 
of both eyes, he will remember where 
to wear them, and protect the most 
valuable thing in life—his eyesight. 
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With 
executives curtailed because of 


meetings of operating 
the war, there is a definite need 
of a meeting place where mill 
men can discuss their problems 


among themselves. The Mill Men’s Round Table is 
designed to supply this need. It is open to all readers 
for discussion of any and all subjects relating to mill 


management and operation. Bring your problems to 


the Round Table. 


of your experience, and get their ideas in return. 


To encourage frank and open expression of ideas 


Reducing Absenteeism 


Re: Absenteeism |the more (sugges- 
tions), the merrier |—Textii.e Worn. 
April, 1943, page 73. 

There seems to be an awful lot of 
talk about “absenteeism” and a lot of 
people who like to talk have a lot of 
ideas built about the subject—in fact 
all around the subject so that the sub- 
ject, itself. is hardly seen when they 
are through talking. 

The problem seems to be this: 

Workers who work tow long hours 
are subject to absenteeism. That makes 
sense. 

Workers who are sick or unhealthy 
because of improper diets are subject 
to absenteeism. That makes sense. 

Workers who are free from “fear and 
want” are subject to absenteeism. That 
makes sense. 

Now it seems to me that when at any 
time one states a set of truths one has 
also stated the answers to the truths. 
(That is how simple truths are.) That 
is. unless one immediately commences 
spinning cocoons of words and ideas 
around these truths so that what is 
being talked about is well hidden in the 
verbiage. This seems simple to me. 

So the answers are: 

1. Each industry has to find out just 
what hours are too lung in that par- 
ticular industry. It will vary, of course, 
iccording to the type of work done in 
that industry, and within different de- 
partments of the industry. 

2. Provide some sort of health in- 
surance and care for workers. Get rid 
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Give other mill men the benefit 


il 


of the silly unemployment insurance and 
give them a good health insurance— 
something that will make them better 
workers. and better human beings. 

3. Put a little “fear and want” into 
the workers. All the work and toil that 
has built up our world has come 
about because somebody “feared and 
wanted.” Make the workers fear being 
out of work—and make them want the 
things their work will buy. (And if you 
think that American industry has a bad 
case of “absenteeism” now, just you 
wait until Mr. Wallace has the world 
free from “fear and want”—and then 
you will know what absenteeism really 
is! ) 

As I stated above, these things seem 
simple to me. However, I am just a 
simple “Old Man From the West”— 
Grorce McCrossen (Santa Fe, N. M.) 


|Editor’s Note: The above certainly 
should smoke out some argument. | 


Training Loomfixers 
Quickly 


In answer to the letter by G. E. B. in 
the June issue about training loom- 
fixers to be specialists on different parts 
of the looms, I tried that out in 1927, 
in a plant of 1,000 looms running three 
shifts. 

We had 84 loomfixers, and we were 
trying to cut that number down to 60. 
This is how it worked. (Mind you they 
were all loomfixers. We did not have 
to break any one into any job.) 


items published. 
Mill Men’s Round Table, TExt1LtE Worip, 330 Wes: 
42nd St., New York. Opinions expressed in this 


-TABLE 


and opinions on controversial 
subjects, names of contributors 
to the Round Table will not be 
published, but will be held con- 


fidential, if so requested. How- 


ever, source of contributions must be identified as 


evidence of good faith and to permit payment for 


Address contributions to: Editor 


department are those of the writers and do not 


necessarily reflect the opinions of TEXTILE WoRLp. 


l. For 250 looms we had one man 
for dobby and harness motion. 

2. Warp-stop and center-stop-motion ; 
shuttles. 

3. Picking motion. 

1. Lay and box motion. 

5. Take-up motion and let-off motion. 

That made five fixers to 250 looms, 
or 20 fixers to 1,000 looms per shift; 
60 fixers for 3 shifts, and a boss loom- 
fixer on each shift. What we ran up 
against was that we did not have time 
to perfect the plan. The weavers had 
to be trained so they would know which 
fixer to call. We had to install a flag 
system of five colors, so the weaver did 
not have to chase after the loomfixer, 
and it was quite a chase sometimes 
around 250 looms. We were pressed 
for production, and the weavers were 
confused at first. 

A fixer would come to a loom, look 
at it and say: “This is not my job, get 
the lay man, or the pick-motion man.” 
The head fixer did not have time to 
check all jobs. I honestly believe the 
plan will work, but it will take a little 
time to work it out. But where the 
management has no faith in the plan, 
the overseer has a tough obstacle to 
hurdle, you have to have the full back- 
ing of the superintendent and owner. 

You say you can train women weavers 
in eight or ten weeks to do this work. 
[ beg to differ with you unless you 
have plain cam looms, two-harness jobs. 
But if you have 2x1, 4x1, or 4x4 looms 
dobby or Gem heads, you are not going 
to make fixers in a hurry, even if you 
use the latest high-speed methods of 
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training. Loomfixing is specialized 
work, and you will find that the average 
woman is a different person each day. 
They are not quite hardened enough 
to do this work in a short space of time 
as you ask. It will take twice as long 
as it does the men. 

Charts have to be made out with dil- 
ferent settings of each part. Gages 
have to be made and the women 
trained to use them. They have to have 
special tools to make up for their lack 
of strength and muscle as it is. Put a 
good weaver on learning to fix looms 
and you will not have a loomfixer under 
two years. We have trained Draper 
loomfixers to take over a section in six 
months, but they had to have help 
pretty often. On C & K looms it takes 
a good two years. 

I wish you luck with your plan. I 
hope you can make it go. I would like 
to hear how you make out. 

L. G. Matoor (Mass.) 


Calculating Twist 
Contraction 


For several months I have been 
studying the contraction effect on rov- 
ing in the provess of spinning. The 
article by Mr. Woodbury in the March 
issue of TextiLte Wor_p prompts me 
to write you concerning a formula we 
have worked out that is more in line 
with contraction charts and schedules 
published by manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and covering all ranges of cot- 
ton yarn numbers. 

The following formula has _ been 
worked and checked very close with 
tests and established contraction charts. 

Twist Multiple — 1.91 _ 
0.366 - 
Percent Contraction 

Example: 10’s yarn, 4.75 twist mul- 
tiple, 15.00 turns. 

4.75 —1.91 
366 

Should the yarn number vary either 
up or down this would effect the con- 
traction. Consequently use the follow- 
ing formula: 


TP. 
VActual No. | 
0.366 
For example, say the actual yarn 


number was 9.5s instead of 10s, we 
would have: 


= 7.76% Contraction 


C 
1.91 = Percent Contraction 


15.00 

——— = 99) Y 
v9.5 = 8.06% Contraction 
0.366 


This formula determines the actual 
twist multiple from the known T. P. I. 
and the actual yarn number, then pro- 
ceeds with the original formula. 
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From our studies and all the avail- 
able records of spinning contraction, 
we have concluded that the percent 
contraction depends almost altogether 
on the twist multiple and not on the 
yarn number; also that the rate of 
contraction increase is greater as the 
twist multiple increases. However, it 
would be well to note that the rate 
of increase is greater as the yarn num- 
ber gets lower, but this is due to the 
fact that the twist multiple is also in- 
creasing in like proportions. 

I should like to receive comments 
on this formula, and if you think it of 
sufficient interest to the textile indus- 
try, would like you to publish it in 
TextitE Wor. 

H. L. Lester (Ga.) 


Long-Draft Carding 
or Spinning? 


Mill men still disagree violently on 
the relative merits of long-draft card- 
ing and long-draft spinning. One carder 
tells me that long-draft in the card 
room is best, as savings usually made in 
long-draft spinning can be made in 
the card room by producing finer rov- 
ing; and a smoother, more even yarn 
can be had by spinning this roving on 
conventional draft. A spinner who has 
long-draft says it is not true that as 
good yarn can be made on long-draft as 
on short-draft and a lot cheaper. He 
thinks that more doubling should be 
done in the card room to get the best 
yarn on any kind of spinning and he 
says it can’t be done with long-draft 
drawing and roving replacing the regu- 
lar card room processes. One superin- 
tendent on combed yarn likes long- 
draft roving, but says he is drafting 
very long on the conventional spin- 
ning frame with the use of a special 
middle roll. and doesn’t need long 
draft. I would like to see improvement 
in our carding and spinning when I 
can get new equipment, and I would 
like to ask other mill men to write in 
to the Mill Men’s Round Table their 
conclusions and reasons for believing 
the long-draft card room or long-draft 
spinning room is best. 


5.0.8. (30) 


Should Foremen 
Hire and Fire 


In a booklet issued recently by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
it is stated that foremen should be 
given the right to approve the hiring 
of employees whose work they must 
supervise, advocate discharges, be re- 
sponsible for working conditions, and 








he the first contact for workers who 
have grievances. These recommenda- 
tions are made for the purpose of 
building sound management-supervisory 
relations. 

Although I agree that foremen should 
be given authority consistent with their 
responsibilities, and should not have 
employees forced on them. I believe 
that hiring, firing, and first steps in 
settlement of grievances should be 
carried out by a personnel manager 
who has been trained for this work. A 
good personnel manager knows how to 
examine applicants, place them wisely. 
and deal with workers who have real or 
fancied grievances. On the other hand. 
the average overseer has not had this 
training and is primarily a production 
man. By relieving the foremen of the 
responsibility for hiring, firing, and 
settling grievances, the factors of favor- 
itism and prejudice in dealing with 
workers are largely eliminated, and the 
foremen are able to devote their time 
and efforts to getting out production. 
Am I right or wrong? 


C.E.W. (N.C.) 


How to Get More Sliver 
Per Can? 


I noted that in the June issue of 
TextiLeE Wor.p you started a new de- 
partment called the “Mill Men’s Round 
Table.” 

With reference to the question: 
“What is the best way to get more card 
sliver per can?” I find from discussions 
with other mill men from time to time 
that there is quite a bit of difference 
in opinion as to the best method to use. 

At our mills here, we experimented 
quite at length with the spring ten- 
sions, but finally discarded same, due 
to the fact that the sliver was con- 
densed so tight that we found it im- 
possible to get a uniform draft. We 
than began to experiment with what 
is known as a tube insert which re- 
duces the hole in the coiler head 
slightly, thereby condensing the sliver 
to a certain extent, but not under pres- 
sure, and at the same time allows us 
to get approximately 15% more sliver 
in our cans. 

Incidentally, when we installed the 
tube inserts, we also put in new trum- 
pets and standardized them throughout 
the mill. 

We have never had any experience 
along the line of reversing the direction 
of the cans where attempting to use 4 
larger can, as we feel sure the card 
manufacturers have threshed out this 
phase of the situation a long time ago. 


J. R. J. (Ga. 
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Constructions for Jeans 


Technical Editor: 


Inclosed is a small sample of bleached 
cotton fabric. Will you kindly let us know 
the construction of this cloth, including 
yarn sizes. ls this cloth a “jean''? (8917) 


This is a three-harness warp face 
twill (left-hand twill) and is known as 
“jean.” The sample submitted is one 
of the two most common constructions; 
namely 38 in.; 96x64; 2.85 yd.; 22s 
warp; 26s filling. 

Another standard construction is: 38 
in.; 92x56; 2.95-3.00 yd.; 24s warp; 
22s filling. 

Both fabrics are made with single 
carded yarns, Z twist. The 2.85 weight 
is also made in a three-harness herring- 
bone twill weave using Z and S twist 
yarns to form a shadow stripe. 

The sample is bleached white, fin- 
ished to 36 in. width and is usually 
known as a bleached “middy” finished 
jean, and is used largely for girls’ 
middy blouses, sailor suits, etc. These 
jeans are also sulphur dyed or vat 
dyed, and are used for semi-dress and 
work shirts. Large quantities of plain 
and herringbone jeans in sand and 
other light shades are sold in the south- 
west. A standard 30 in. 72x60 2.50 yd. 
drill is used in matching shades for the 
pants. The drill is also made in a her- 
ringbone to match the jean. Two other 
constructions are: 

39 in.; 96x64; 2.75 yd.; 22s warp; 
244s filling. 

39 in.; 96x64; 3.00 yd.; 24s warp; 
28s filling. 


Fuzzy Worsted Yarn 


Technical Editor: 


We are making a fabric on a 72 x 66 
construction using a good grade of 1/50 
warp twist worsted yarn, The warp is sized 
and drawn straight in four harnesses. The 
reed used is an 18 dent with 4 ends drawn 
per dent. The weave is a 2 up 2 down 
Foulard twill, 

Fuzz forms on the yarn in weaving, thus 
preventing a clean shed and causing ends 
to break. Since we use a good grade of 
yarn and apply a size to the warp, we can- 
not understand why fuzz is formed. Any 
help you can give us will be appreciated. 
8927) 


Insufficient twist, crowded warp ends, 
and lack of proper body in the sizing 
can cause fuzzy yarn. Without a sample 
of the yarn we can hardly advise you 
as the twist or size. However, a prob- 


able cause is found in the construction 
of the cloth. With 72 ends per inch, 
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and assuming an over-all width of 64 
in., the total ends equal 4608 for the 
warp. This divided by four harnesses 
employed gives 1152 ends per harness. 
which clearly indicates an overcrowded 
condition. This condition can be re- 
lieved by drawing the 4-harness weave 
on 8 or 12 or even 16 harnesses. 


Stretch Control 
in Rayon Slashing 


Technical Editor: 

Kindly give us the maximum yarn stretch 
permissible in slashing continuous filament 
rayon. (8910) 


Yarn stretch should be maintained 
uniformly throughout the sizing of a 
warp or set. Slasher men all have very 
definite ideas on stretch and stretch con- 
trol on warp sizing. In order to retain 
the best weaving qualities in a warp 
it is necessary 10 set a maximum limit 
of stretch for various deniers. The 
following maximum stretch limit is 
recommended by one authority: 55-den. 
rayon, 544% to 6%; 75-den. rayon, 
6% to 7%; 100-den. rayon, 644% to 
744%; and 150-den. rayon, 714% to 
8%. 

These are figures for yarns intended 
for plain weaves, such as crepes and 
twills with crepe fillings. Flat goods. 
such as lining fabrics and multi-shaft 
work, should have the ahove percen- 
tages reduced 1%. 

Thick-and-thin yarns should be fig- 
ured on the basis of the thin yarn size. 
Thus, a yarn that varies from 100 to 
200 den. should receive not more than 
744% stretch. Yarn tension and 
stretch are closely related. and it is 
important to maintain a uniform. ten- 
sion. 


Card-Grinding Intervals 


Technical Editor: 


What is the proper length of time be- 
tween grindings of cylinder and doffer 
clothing on cotton cards? (8907) 


Grinding intervals vary considerably, 
depending upon the carding production 
and the staple and grade of cotton 
heing carded. On %-, t8-, and 1-in. 
cotton, cards are usually ground after 
every run of 3000 lb. to 4800 lb. The 
intervals between grinding vary from 
200 hr. to 400 hr. with a cylinder speed 
of 165 r.pim. and a doffer speed of 
from 7 to 1144 r.p.m. To be sure cards 
are being ground frequently: enough. 


examine the fillet for sharpness and 


the cotton web for cleanliness and 


evenness. 


Holes in Knitted Fabric 


Technical Editor: 


Inclosed is a sample of knitted fabric for 
what we call T shirts. This cloth is knit on 
a Scott & Williams 10-cut machine, 24 gage 
cyl. 36 gage dial equals about 24 stitches 
to in. Some of the cloth is bleached, some 
dyed in colors like blue and brown. You 
will notice there are three dial needles out 
and all cylinder needles in. We use the 
inside for the right side. We are having 
all kinds of trouble from holes and drop 
stitches. This garment is made out of 18s 
carded yarn. We make 10-12-14-16 union 
suits and boys suits 6-7-8-10 lb. using 18s 
és, 14s, 12s and 10s yarns. We handle al! 
these yarns and cloth the same way—no dif. 
ference in tension on the tubes, extractor 
or rolling up. In fact, the cloth gets the 
same kind of handling in regards to the 
weight or kind. There are a lot of things 
that would cause this trouble, but the man- 
ager, dyer and cutter cannot see anything 
except bad knitting. However, the knitter 
says he doesn't believe this trouble is all in 
the knitting. Wa shall appreciate it if you 
will give us your opinion as to the cause 


of the trouble. (8894) 


It is difficult merely from a visual! 
examination of this fabric to be certain 
as to the cause of the holes. However, 
we are mentioning a possible cause, and 
also are suggesting a way for you te 
make a further check in your mill. In 
the sample submitted, there are two sets 
of holes. At first glance, it would seem 
that all the holes in one set were caused 
by the same needle. The other set of 
holes is quite close to the first, but cer- 
tainly was not caused by the same 
needle. Therefore, it appears probable 
that both sets of holes are due to a 
rough spreader on a finishing or in 
specting machine. The rough place 
would be at one end of the spreader. 
and as the cloth ran over the spreader 
would cause the holes—one set on uppe! 
side of the fabric and the other on the 
lower side of the cloth. As this type of 
cloth is very thin where the dial needles 
are out, it has to be handled with great 
care. The fabrics seems to have a harsh 
feel, and it may be that it has been 
weakened in bleaching so that any ex- 
cessive strain on it will cause a hole. To 
determine definitely what is causing the 
holes, take a roll as it comes off the 
knitting machine; inspect it; and make 
a record of holes and drop-stitches. 
Then after bleaching and finishing, in- 

(Continued on page 122) 








A $25 WAR BOND FOR YOUR IDEA 


A $25 War Bond will be awarded each month for 
the most useful “kink’’ published in this department. 
This contest is open to all readers of TEXTILE 
WORLD, and there is no limit to the number of 
entries any one person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later than the 
last day of the month to be eligible for the award 
for the second succeeding month. Items may pertain 
to production methods, mill engineering, safety, 
cutting costs, improving quality, speeding up pro- 
duction; in brief, any little device, stunt; kink, or 
short-cut which you have tried out in your own mill 
and which you believe will be helpful to other mill 








Vibrator Lifter 





men. The items should be short, preferably not over 
300 words. Previously published material is not 
eligible for the award. Judges of the contest are 
the editors of TEXTILE WORLD. 


TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to publish 


York. 






THIS MONTH'S PRIZE WINNER 


Stubborn vibrator connectors may be 
lifted from their position in the dobbv 
of any loom by means of a simple lift- 
er made from two pieces of iron rod. 
as shown in Fig. 1. A *%-in. iron rod 
16 in. in length has a ¢%-in. hole drilled 
through it 6 in. from one end. Pass a 
\4-in. iron rod through the drilled hole 
and make two 90° bends and a 45 
bend in the rod. as shown. The dis- 


tance between 90° bends must be such 





Fig. |. Simple vibrator lift made from 
iron rods. 


Fig. 2. Vibrator lift is hooked be- 
neath tight vibrator connector and 
used as a lever. 


as to permit the lower bend to just 
pass beneath the bottom of the vibra- 
tor when the hook is slipped down 
between the vibrators and given a quar- 
ter turn. as illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
long. 16-in. rod is used as a lever, rest- 
ing on top of the other vibrators or 
part of the dobby framework. 
With the leverage attained. only a slight 
to remove a 
Fred Green 


some 


lifting force is necessary 
tight vibrator connector. 


wood, H esterly, R. /. 


Overcoming Resist Spots 


lu overcome so-called resist spots 


(yellowish-brown undyed = spots) — in 
light piece-dyed shades which are dyed 
by the chromate (chrome-in-the-bath 
process) it has found that a 


slight change in procedure eliminates 


been 


them quite satisfactorily. 
The usual procedure in dyeing by 


this method is to use about 3% of 
chromate mordant on the weight of 


the goods. This is dissolved in a bar- 
rel, added to the loaded kettle at 130° 
to 140°F.. and the goods are run at 
this temperature for 15 min. The pre- 
viously dissolved dye is then added. 
followed by 5% to 8% of ammonium 
acetate. The kettle is brought up to a 
boil in 1 hr.. boiled 14% hr., swatched 
for shade. and acetic acid added with 
as necessarv to bring 


further boiling 


ta shade 





any item submitted. Items which are published will 
be paid for at our regular rate for this type of matter 
with extra payment for appropriate sketches or 
photographs. The sketch you submit need not be a 
finished drawing. 

Contributions should be addressed to: Technical 
Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 West 42nd St., New 


To overcome the resist spots which 
evidently are due to some condition 
inherent in the pieces before they come 
to the dyehouse, the same dye formula 
is used, but the bath is started with dye 
and acetate, leaving out the chromate 
mordant. The dye and acetate are 
added at 100°F., brought up to a 
boil in 14% hr.. and boiled % hr. The 
steam is then turned off, the bath 
allowed to cool for about 10 min. until 
it drops to 180° to 190°F., and the dis- 
solved chromate mordant is added. The 
kettle is raised to the boil again in 
about 15 min., boiled 14% hr., swatched, 
and brought to shade as before. This 
has eliminated resist spots on piece- 
dyed men’s wear worsteds.—G.A.H. 
( Mass.) 


Preventing Filling Bands 
in Parachute Fabrics 


What causes filling bands or shires 
in 60 den. 2 and 1 twill Nylon para- 
chute fabrics? This is a question fre- 
quently heard about mills. These Nylon 
fabrics have been a headache to many 
loomfixers. They checked the let-off- 
motion, the take-up-motion, the lay, the 
drive, or looked for a worn gear, or 
blamed it on the humidity. Checking for 
uneven shuttle tension, bad quills, or 
improper steaming of quills, even for 
badly worn shuttle eyes or mixed yarn 
will not help or explain the situation. 
In most instances the fault is not with 
the loom. Why should the cloth rup 
perfectly even and smooth for yards 
ind yards, then show shires and then 
run even again without making any 
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changes or adjustments at the loom? 
When the loom causes the trouble it 
will not correct itself as loom defects 
will run all the way through the cloth. 
Careful examination of the Nylon yarn 
reveals that it stretches, like rubber. It 
sometimes contains undrawn or un- 
stretched heavy denier yarn. A close 
check-up on the yarn scale will indi- 
cate that an undrawn end of 60 den. 
yarn may show an actual denier size of 
100 den. or more. Such heavy yarn 
must be stripped off as the yarn is be- 
ing unwound in _ quilling.—S.R.F.. 
(Pa.) 


Eliminating Seam Marks in 
Pad Dyed Lingerie Fabrics 


A constant source of trouble when 
pad dyeing rayon taffetas in pastel 
shades for the lingerie trade is the re- 
peating seam mark. This trouble is 
caused by the thread used for stitching 
the pieces together and may be entirely 
eliminated by using rayon thread in- 
stead of cotton thread, as commonly 


used.—B.S.H.. (N./J.) 


Window Bench for 
Tool Boxes 


Window ledge bench for tool boxes. 


Since all-out production has meant 
acquiring or training more men to do 
mechanical or maintenance work, space 
for tool boxes has become precious. 
Work benches are necessary, but the 
evil exists that they become a catch- 
all for broken and used parts and junk 
and scrap iron that should find its way 
to the scrap pile. To avoid building 
more benches for these tool boxes, we 
have resorted to building up the ledges 
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FREELAND’S NEW SELF-LOCKING ARBOR* 


anak Releasing 
Shell Board for 
. Th cilfess P. ackages 


Increases quality and produc- 
tion Efficiency. Here’s why: 


ONE MOTION inserts’ the 
arbor, which locks itself in posi- 
tion in the tube. When filled, the 
operator removes the package 
without touching the yarn. 


AGAIN, ONE MOTION (plac- 
ing filled tube on shell board) 
releases the locking springs 
when slight pressure is applied, 
leaving the filled tube on board 
and the arbor in operator's 
hand. No other motions are re- 
quired. 


Let us demonstrate—no obli- 
gation. Address technical de- 
partment T.S. for solution to your 
yarn winding problems. 


ARBOR AND RELEASING SHELL BOARD 
ATENTED (FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING) 


hy: 


!. Placing empty tube on arbor. The springs 
snap into correct locking position. 


2. Removing filled tube from machine with- 
out touching yarn. (Courtesy U. S. Tex- 
tile Machine Co.) 


. Placing filled tube in position over releas- 
ina ring of shell board without touching 
yarn. 


. By pressing arbor into ring on st-ell 
board, springs are contracted releasing 
tube from arbor permitting package to 
fall into position on board. 


SPOOL and BOBBIN CORP. 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


of the windows in sufficient numbers to 
care for these extra tool boxes. An 
added advantage of these types of 
benches is that nothing can be put be- 
hind them.—F.L.B., (Mass.) 


Storing Slasher Rolls 


and Cones 


Slasher room overseers may find it 
dificult to secure sufficient metal to 


make a rack for slasher cones and rolls, 


The rack illustrated, and made of wood, 


Storage rack for slasher rolls and 
cones is constructed of wood. 


has been very satisfactory. It was con- 
structed by the mill carpenter from 
heavy timbers and serves for storing 
slasher rolls and cones for the duration. 


J.L.L. (S.C.) 


Lubricating 
Anti-Friction Bearings 


\ grease-lubricated ball or roller 
bearing can be ruined by over-greasing 
as well as by under-greasing. The 
bearing can be so packed with grease 
by a hand pressure gun that the balls 
or rollers cannot turn. Too frequent, 
as well as too much lubrication, can 
cause this trouble. To avoid this con- 
dition, many bearings—particularly 
those on electric motors—are provided 
with a removable plug on the side 
opposite from the lubricating fitting. 
When the bearing is to be lubricated, 
the plug is removed. Then when grease 
issues from the plug hole, it is a sign 
that the bearing has been sufficiently 
filled. Another device used is a spe 
cial lubricating fitting that carries 4 
groove on the side. When the bearing is 
filled with grease to a degree beyond 
which it is not desirable to go, grease 
will issue from groove.—J.C.J. (Mass.) 
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Thirty seconds to leave a sinking 
plane ... the first thought of the 
bomber crew is for the boats of 
rubberized canvas duck. 

This tough, durable fabric is sav- 
ing thousands of lives. .. enabling 
men to fly again. 

Each plane is equipped with boats 
that are strong enough to protect 
both crew and provisions, and are 
still light enough when deflated 
to be easily stored aboard planes. 


Duck was long a bottleneck in the 
production of Textiles for war. But, 
America’s great mills have suc- 
ceeded in stepping up production 
to meet today’s increased demands. 
Butterworth Machines play their 


“fF Butterworth 


His Wings are Clipped 
But He’ll Fly Again 


part in the battle of production at 
every step in the wet end of tex- 
tile finishing —bleaching, boiling- 
out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency... or to re- 
pair or replace worn-out or obso- 
lete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let us serve you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila.,Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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For light or heavy 
duty service Darnell 
Casters and Wheels 
are made for along life 
of trouble-free usage, 
to protect floors and 
increase employee 
efficiency. 


a) 


DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


ae 


ai dts 


Reduce Floor Wear 
to a minimum, 


Increase efficiency 
of employees. 


Eliminate wracking 
of equipment. 

Save time, speed up 
production. 


Write for 
FREE MANUAL 


Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Casters 


and E-Z-Roll wheels 


reduce floor wear 


to a minimum, lengthen the life of 
UAE Me eR LL 
of employees—Write for 192 page 
Darnell Caster and Wheel Manual. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,N.Y. 
LONG BEACH,CALIFORNIA, 36 NW. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Plier for Small Pins 


A pair of straight-nose pliers tha 
has outlived its good gripping use can 
be made to do still further service as 


Pin-gripping pliers made from old 
straight-nose pliers. 


pin-gripping pliers as shown in _ the 
sketch. 

One jaw is slightly shortened and 4 
V cut in the end. The other jaw is 
drilled for a hole that will accommodate 
the small pins, and in such a position 
that the V jaw when being closed will 
set the pin off on an angle.—C.H.W 
(N.H.) 


Old Roving Cans Make 
Trash Receptacles 


Old roving cans, painted gray o! 
white to match the interior of the mill, 
and stenciled with the appropriate 
marks, make very handy trash and 
waste receptacles. The can illustrated 
is for lunch scraps and papers. Al 
though I would not say that this has 
solved the problem of lunch scraps and 
papers on the floor 100%, it has helped 
considerably in keep- 
ing the department 
in better order. These 
cans may be cut off to 
any height desired, —~ 
and a false bottom , a 

: || PLEASE PUT 
put in by the car-  }j| ney scra? 
penter shop. Any 1 weet nf 
stenciling necessary }|; THis can | 
can be furnished by _ | 
the cloth room or 
shipping department. 
Pin. (82£.) 


W aste receptacle 
made from old rov- 
ing can. 
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Quaker Chemical Research Develops 


NEW EMULSIFIER BASES 


to replace unavailable mineral sulphonates 


As one PROCESSING or finishing material after another becomes a 
wartime casualty, chemical research—like that carried on day after day in 
the Quaker Chemical Laboratories—is providing new alternate materials to 
do their work . . . and, in some respects, to do it better! 


For instance, Quaker has developed new Emulsifier Bases to replace the 
now unobtainable mineral sulphonate bases formerly employed in the blend- 
ing of emulsifying oils for stock and yarn lubrication and softening. These 
alternate bases have many desirable characteristics . . . 


They are extremely versatile and easy to use. QUAKER EMUL- 
SIFIER BASES can be blended with practically any mineral oil 

-napthenic, paraffin or water-white—depending on the qual- 
ity and color desired in the blended oil. 


When oils blended with these bases are mixed with water they 
form emulsions of excellent stability, thus promoting uni- 
form wetting-out, penetration and lubrication. 


Their performance value in actual use has proved much 
greater than that of ordinary rosin-base oils. 


. QUAKER EMULSIFIER BASES are exceptionally free from gum- 
miness which might be deposited on processing machinery, 


such as cards and spinning frames. 


They scour out of fabrics readily and completely, leaving no 


residual discoloration or odor. 


For more complete information about QUAKER EMULSIFIER Bases and their 
place in your processing, write or wire for a Quaker Process Engineer to call. 
You'll find him an experienced textile man... with a fund of useful knowl- 
edge and training from which you can draw to help you meet changing 
conditions in textile processing. 

You will find, too, that he is well versed in the progress and results of our ex- 
tensive research work in the textile field... and has an interesting story to tell 
you about some of our findings and the many new type products which have 


resulted from them. Having him call places vou under no obligation whatever. 


CUT COSTS, SOLVE 
SHIPPING & STORAGE 
PROBLEMS...BLEND 
YOUR OWN OILS 


ORDINARY 100 vis. mineral oil needed 
for blending with QuakEeR Emutsi- 
FIER BASES comprises approximately 
85% of the blended processing oil. It 
can be purchased from any bulk oil 
storage plant in your locality .. . for 
quick delivery ... when and as needed 
. at very low cost per gallon. Ship- 

ping difficulties and storage problems 
are practically eliminated. Only oc- 
casional purchases of relatively small 
amounts of QUAKER EMULSIFIER 
Bases are needed. 

x «we 
Kew if any mills will have to make 
any investment in equipment to do 
their own blending. Any convenient 
size tank may be used. Small mills 
can do their mixing in an ordinary 
drum or barrel. 

x«e* 
Base and oil are blended at room 
temperature merely by adding the 
base to the mineral oil and agitating 
by hand or with a light power mixer. 

x ®-2 
The self-emulsifying oils thus made 
from these new QUAKER EMULSIFIER 
Basks should cost the user far less 
than even the cheapest trade-name 
soluble oils purchased in large quan- 
tities ... but without the transpor- 
tation and storage problems which 
quantity purchases involve. 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Cther Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT... .Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 
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. is now accepted as a basic principle as well as the best 
proven method of delivering entrained moisture to the heavy 
heat load areas found in the textile industry. 


Our many years of pioneering, research and development work, 
together with experience on hundreds of installations are pro- 
ducing outstanding improvements and refinements in Bahnson 


equipment. The Post-War HUMIDUCT will be well worth wait- 


Uncle Sam is getting all of our pro- 
duction efforts for the duration of the 
War. 


But our research and development 
work is still going ahead and you will 
profit by its results in greatly improved 
machines for yarn throwing, as soon as 
peace returns. 


U. $. ACME TWISTERS FOR SPOOL 
OR HEADLESS PACKAGE 


U. $. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
POR LARGE HEADLESS PACKAGE 
WORK 


U. S$. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS— 
LARGE PACKAGE 


U. $. REDRAWS AND SPOOLERS 


TEXTILE 


U. S. MACHINE CO 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 115) 


spect again. If, as appears probadble, 
you find the holes are being made alter 
the cloth is knit, the next step is to in. 
spect your spreaders to determine which 
ones are rough and are causing the 


holes. 


Cleaning Rings and Rails 


echnical Editor: 
Dur spinning and twister frame ring rail 
ntinually getting caked with grease 
yum and we have difficulty in cleaning 
them on the frame. Can you recommend 
3 simple method of cleaning rings and ring 
rails? (8912) 

Remove gum and grease by taking 
the ring rails from the frames and 
dipping them in a trough containing a 
boiling lye solution. This will remove 
all grease and gum and will not dam. 
age the rings or rails. Traveler wear 
will be increased for a short period 
after such a cleaning. 

\ sheet metal trough of dimensions 
suitable for holding ring rails should 
be made and a convenient heating ar- 
rangement, such as an improvised gas 
burner, can be used. The concentra- 
tion of the lye solution and length of 
treatment of the rings and rail should 
be regulated to suit local conditions. 


Yardage on Spinning 

Bobbin 

Technical Editor: 

Can you furnish me with figures on yard- 
f 30s yarn that can be put on 8!/5-in 

spinnina bobbins for | 13/16-in. ring, 

ring, and I7%-in. ring? (8908) 

At a recent S.T.A. meeting the yard: 
ages obtained on 8'-in. bobbins for 
30s yarn were reported by one mill as 
follows: No. 1 flange, 1ly¢-in. ring— 
3.600 to 3,900 yd.; 1%4-in. ring—3,850 
vd.; 17%-in. ring—3,900 to 4,350 yd. 
(nother mill reported 4,700 yd. of 31.5s 
yarn on a 8%-in. bobbin using a 1 ¥e-in. 
ring. No. 1 flange, 5-in. traverse on first 
stroke with 19-tooth lay gear. 

Of course. yardage of yarn per bob- 
bin depends upon the lay gear and 
traveler used, the twist per inch in the 
varn, size of bobbin, and the traverse 
on the bobbin, as well as the yar 
number. 


Removing Stains From 
Stainless Steel 


al Editor: 
uld like to know how to remove 
stains from stainless steel dye 
. The inside surface over a 6-month 
iod has gradually become a dark brown 
although it has been wiped off com 
tinually with a cloth and soapy water. $0 
far we have not been able to remove the 
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s They have to be 
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ease 
J In good light or bad ... operated 
cing by experienced weighmen or 
and novices ... weighing all kinds of 
1g a commodities ... Fairbanks Print- 
10Ve omatic Scales have proved to the 
‘am- world that they have what it takes! 
year They eliminate human errors, 
iad speed up weighing operations, and 
provide a PRINTED record show- 
ing what was weighed, who 
lons weighed it, and when. 
vuld Fairbanks Scales have proved 
ar: their reliability through their 113 onarolltape, weigh ticket, or com- 
gas years of service. Each part, care- bination of both, or on gummed 
tra: fully designed for its specific func- tickets. Adaptation of Fairbanks 
ia tion and built with precision, Printomatic Scales to weighing 
vuld guarantees your incoming, outgo- problems, simple or complicated, 
ing, and processing weight opera- __is practically unlimited. Why not 
"q tions. investigate what these scales cando 
The Printomaticrecordsthecor- for you? Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
rect weight automatically, prints it |600S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
* 
Fairbanks Printomatic Conveyor Scale > 
.: keeps printed record of piecework in 
af foundry. 
4-i 
ard: 
for 
| as 
850 
yd. 
1.5s 
:-in. 
first 3 Fairbanks Printomatics recording 
meat shipments to retailers. Each of 
22! different kinds of meat is given a 
yob- designating number. 
and Fairbanks Coal Mine Car Scale with Fairbanks Portable Dial > 
Printomatic weighs mine cars in mo- Scale with Printomatic weigh- 
the tion, protecting employer and miner. ing and printing records of 
>rge meat to retailers, 
‘am 
FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
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Greater Capacity, 
Efficiency, Durability! 
Refinite Softeners, equipped with 
Refinite High-Capacity Zeolite, will 
save you many hours of needless pro- 
duction delay caused by hard water. 
& Wherever water is heated, wherever 
soap or soda is used, wherever there 
is a_ boiler, conditioned water is 
needed. Refinite water - conditioning 
units offer the maximum in capacity. 

efficiency, durability. 


THE BEFINITE CORPORATION 
Write for free catalog, 107 Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
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THOMAS & SKINNER 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


stain by boiling out the kettle with chemi. 
cals. The stain may be the result of- con. 
tinually boiling water in it during woo 
dyeing. (8909) 

Such stains as you describe seem to 
be caused from the sulphur from the 
wool. If the stains do not transfer to 
the material being dyed, it might be 
best to disregard them. These stain 
can usually be removed without harm. 
ing the kettle by boiling in it a mixture 
of 1 gal. muriatic acid per each 500 
gal. of water. Another method is 
boil-out with 10 lb. hydrosulphite, 10 
lb. soda ash, and 5 Ib. fatty alcoho! 
sulphate per 1.000 gal. 


Chafing of Two-ply 
Cotton Warp 


Technical Editor: 


In running two-ply cotton warps with ¢ 
large number of ends per inch we find that 
there is excessive chafing in the reed. This 
causes packing back of the reed, makes it 
difficult to obtain a clean open shed, and 
results in many long floats. Should we 
apply a sizing material to the warp to avoid 
this condition? If so, whatever size mate 
rial is used must be readily removable in 
the wet finishing process. Kindly advise 
us what size material we should use and 
the best method of application? (8905) 












We believe that to eliminate chafing 
you should size your warps. For two 
ply cotton warps 5% size should be 
sufficient to bind the fibers in the yam. 
Use a thin-boiling cornstarch for yarns 
up to 30s. Many men prefer potato 
starch for counts finer than 30s. Some 
form of lubricant or softener that is 
easily removable should be added. Sul 
phonated tallow in concentrations of 2 
and 50% fatty matter would be suit 
able. 

Unless the yarns are extremely fine; 
use 75 lb. of a thin boil cornstarch to 
add 5% size by weight; 7.5 lb. 50% 
sulphonated tallow, and 100 gal. wate 
to make 125 gal. size, cooked. Agitaté 
starch in cold water in kettle for 2 
min.; bring to boil in 1% hr., add sul 
phonated tallow. and cook at gentle 
boil for 1 hr. 15 min. Run cooked sia 
into slasher size box and maintain si2 
temperature at 204°F.; run warp 
through slasher at a speed that wi 
dry them to 7 to 8% moisture conten 

You mention that starch must 
completely removed in finishing. | 
wet finishing includes a kier boil, @ 
most any type of starch could be used 
as it will be broken down and remove 
in this operation. To remove the si 
without kier boiling, run the good 
through a desizing solution followin 
manufacturer’s instructions for the pé 
ticular desizing agent employed. Nes 
wash or boil out the cloth to remove 4 
size and leave fabric in condition to} 
bleached or dyed or finished. 
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Jolu P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Factors 


370 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Temporary Freeze of Cotton Spindles to 
Counts as of July 3 


Cotton sale-yarn production has been frozen by WPB to 
the counts on which spindles were operating July 3. This 
was done in order to stabilize cotton sale-yarn output tem- 
porarily until WPB has had time to review the poundage 
being produced in each yarn-count grouping. It was said 
that this will help to determine whether proposed shifting 
of cotton spindles to other yarn counts would be in line 
with general war requirements. Officials emphasized that 
the action, taken as an amendment of Order L-99a, should 
not be interpreted as a permanent “freeze” of spindles to 
the yarn counts they were making on July 3. Approxi- 
mately 400 mills are affected. 

At the same time WPB revoked Order M-155, issued 
May 28, 1942, which had required combed cotton yarn mills 
to earmark stated percentages of their medium and coarse 
combed yarn output for the armed forces. The explana- 
tion was that the objectives of the order had been realized 
through priority orders served on combed yarn mills by the 
armed services. 
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Cotton-Rayon Tire Controversy 


Rages Again 


Controversy over relative merits of cotton and rayon for 
Army tires has been renewed in Washington, this time by 
the Truman War Investigating Committee. In its report, 
released late in July, the committee contends that cotton is 
equal to rayon for combat purposes and demands that 
expansion of synthetic facilities for tire cord be stopped. 

Again, as last year, both Army and Rubber Director 
William M. Jeffers take a firm stand for rayon, with the 
support of seven major tire producers, and make it plain 
that they will go ahead with their original program. It was 
Jeffers who, when he first took office, startled the capital 
by defying the Congressional cotton bloc and ordering a 
50.000,000-lb. expansion in high-tenacity rayon output for 
tires. 

The Truman Committee says that the Army is acting 
under the influence of the tire manufacturers who wish to 
sell rayon cord; that the Army tests were not scientifically 
conducted; that Army now argues greater “resistance to 
bruise break” whereas previously it argued that cotton 
could not withstand the effect of greater heat in synthetic 
rubber; that the existing high-tenacity rayon program is 
sufficient for all possible purposes without further expan- 
sion, 

Producers say they have no more interest in rayon than 
in cotton: that their one wish ‘s to manufacture tires which 
will give most service to the Armed Forces. Army says, 
“there is no choice. The superiority of rayon cord for this 
purpose is common knowledge. . 
soldiers’ lives.” 


.. These things mean 
“Whatever the merits of the controversy.” 
the committee says the result will be “disaster to the post- 
war economy of the South—loss of 10% of the domestic 
cotton market.” 
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TUBIZE CHATILLON CORP., Rome, Ga., presented a war- 
production drive exhibit recently (shown above) which was one 
of the most comprehensive collection of war items made from 
rayon yet assembled. A souvenir booklet of rayon, "On Every 
Front—in Every Battle!'' was distributed at the same time to em- 
ployees and to the community. 


Stall Heads Advisory Group 


The Cotton Weavers Industry Advisory Committee of the 
OPA at its organization meeting last month. recommended 
that OPA review its policy “of cutting across contracts,” 
elected officers and a steering committee, and designated 
17 men to recommend personnel of standing committees to 
the Price Administrator. Earle R. Stall. president of 
F. W: Poe Mfg. Co.. Greenville, S. C., was elected chairman 
of the committee; Alonzo F. Bonsal, of Joshua L. Bailey & 
Co., New York, was elected vice-chairman; and Paul B. 
Halstead. secretary-treasurer of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
was appointed secretary-treasurer of the committee. 

The recommendation that OPA review its contract policy 
grew out of the announcement by OPA’s Textile Division 
last January that thereafter, when ceiling prices were re- 
duced, existing contracts could be carried out at former 
ceiling prices for a period of only 30 days. Initiation of 
the 30-day contracts policy in January represented a depar- 
ture from the previous position as stated by Leon Hen- 
derson in September, 1941, that contracts made in con- 
formity with OPA ceilings would not be affected by later 
reductions. The trade has consistently expressed dissatis- 
faction with the new policy as causing hardship and as not 
conforming to the practice of living up to contracts. 
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See Need For Peace Planning 


Washington’s war agency leaders see peace planning as 
an integral part of their war planning, according to James 
H. McGraw. Jr.. New York Regional Chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, after he had con- 
cluded a series of conferences which he undertook in 
Washington in behalf of the committee’s program for New 
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Se ew 


how to 


save your structures... 


dll dalnouncemen 


ten years in the making 


Four years of research in the Horn Laboratories 
with irreversible inorganic gels . . . six years of 
field proof on hundreds of structures . . . ten long 
years in all. New the A. C. Horn Company, with 
47 years of Building Material experience, an- 
nounces WATERFOIL — the protective and deco- 
rative treatment for masonry surfaces. 


“Waterfoiling” concrete, stucco or brick sur- 
faces lengthens the life and beautifies structures. 
WATERFOIL impedes the penetration of water 
which causes reinforcing bars and mesh to rust 
and concrete to spall. 


WATERFOIL is a unique development. It is man- 
ufactured of non-critical materials. It contains 
no Linseed Oil — Casein — Resin Emulsion— 
Volatile Thinners or Cement. 


WATERFOIL becomes an integral “welded” part 
of the surface to which it is applied. No primers 


are required. 


If you have poor appearing, disintegrating 
structures in need of restoration and protec- 
tion, ask for details... Yes, you can get 
WATERFOIL without priorities. Write today. 


A.C. HORN COMPANY 


BUILDING MATERIALS DIVISION 
Long Island City (1), New York 


> ; sp THE. UNIQUE TREATMENT FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


York industrial cooperation in the war and_ post-war 
periods. 

“The men who have been placing war contracts know 
that speedy and equitable termination of those contracts 
is essential to the successful resumption of a democratic 
free-enterprise economy that can handle its huge post-war 
responsibilities,” said Mr. McGraw. “Those who have 
amassed the Government stockpiles of critical materials 
-ee a smooth ‘unpiling’ operation as part of their job. 
Those who have directed the construction of Government- 
owned war plants understand the need of a program for 
the sound disposition of those plants after victory. The 
emphasis placed on these three points, at least by the busi- 
ness men who are now working in Government offices for 
the duration, should be most encouraging to industry.” 

Mr. MeGraw is chairman and president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., publisher of Textite Wort. 
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Institute Appoints Post-War Committee 


\ post-war planning committee for the cotton-textile 
industry has been named by the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
according to Dr. C. T. Murchison. president. The com- 
mittee is headed by Herman Cone of the Proximity Mfg. 
Co.. vice-president of the Institute and a former president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, and 
includes the following: Robert Amory, Nashua Mfg. Co.: 
C. F. Broughton, Wamsutta Mills; Hugh M. Comer, Avon- 
dale Mills; Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton Mills; Norman 
Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Robert E. Henry, Victor- 
Monaghan Co.; Lawrence Richmond, Highland Mills: 
Charles A. Sweet. Sherman Mfg. Co.; Sam Swint, Granite- 
ville Co. 
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Starch Situation Still Acute 


Litthe change has occurred in the starch situation from 
that reported in our July issue, but starch producers are 
more hopeful a solution to the preblem will be found which 
will permit continued operation of their plants and prevent 
shutting off of supplies of starch to the textile and other 
industries. The National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers in a bulletin to its members recommends that if mills 
on combed yarn goods are approaching the point of a 
starch supply for 30 days or less, they should notify Horace 
(;. Woodbury, chief of the Combed Fabrics Section. Textile. 
Clothing, and Leather Division, War Production Board. 
Washington, D. C., giving the tollowing details, and fur- 
nishing the same information to Dr. W. Y. Elliott, Director. 
Division of Stockpiling and Transportation. Social Security 
Bldg.. Washington: (1) mill name and location; (2) use 
to which the starch is to be put; (3) supplier from whom 
starch has been obtained in the past; (4) minimum monthly 
requirements of plant; and (5) steck position of plant. If 
the mill is not on combed goods, a similar letter should go 
to Ralph E. Loper, Assistant Director, Textile, Clothing & 
Leather Division. War Production Board, Washington. 
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Say Silk Hosiery Won't Regain Position 


No matter how plentiful silk may become after the war. 
silk stockings never will return to the favored position they 
formerly held, in opinion of officials of Oscar Heineman 
Corp., Chicago, as quoted in the Chicago Tribune. They 
stated that the outlook is that nearly all the full-fashioned 
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THIS WEDDING GOWN brings 


to life the dream of a stylist at 







Fashion Frocks, Inc., Cincinnati 





war-time parachute makers, in 





fashioning Nylon sections or gores 





used in parachute making for a 






bride. An overseas dispatch re 






counting how an American flye 





who bombed Tokyo gave his para- 





chute for the wedding gown of an 





American nurse in China inspired 


the stylist. The wedding dress 







was put together from the Ny'on 






gores and temporarily basted so 





that the material could be pre- 






served and kept intact for event- 





ual use in a parachute. 







hosiery will be made of rayon or Nylon, with rayon used 
for the lower-priced stockings and Nylon for the top grades. 
In the post-war era. rayon probably will dominate more 
than half of the hosiery market, leaving Nylon second in 
volume. and silk a poor third, the officials predicted. They 
said use of silk will be limited mostly to dresses and under- 
garments if this happens, and the market value of silk will 
be affected. 
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Textile Hall Corp. Holds Annual Meeting 


W. G. Sirrine of Greenville was re-elected president and 
treasurer of Textile Hall Corp.. Greenville, S. C.. at recent 
annual meeting; J. A. McPherson of Greenville, vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Bertha Green, of Greenville, secretary. 

A new date for the fifteenth Southern Textile Exposition 
will be announced as soon as it is practicable to hold the 
textile show. In the meantime pians are being prepared 
and perfected. The board unanimously approved arrange- 
ments which have been in effect during the last year for the 
use of Textile Hall under the direction of the recreation 
committee headed by Mayor C. F. McCullough and John M. 
Holmes for developing their program for entertaining the 
uniformed forces stationed in Greenville. 
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Rayons Have Helped to Restrain Inflation 






That rayon fabrics have made a contribution to restrain- 
ing inflationary tendencies is the trend indicated in a ta} 
lation issued by the National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 

Summarizing the price situation in rayon fabrics now, a: 
compared with the base period (1936-39) as 100, the result 
are: rayon gray fabric price at 112.5 compared with rayon 
average hourly wages at 145.3; and average price of con 
sumer essentials at 120.7. In the statement accompanying 
the survey, signed by Irene Blunt, secretary, it is pointed 
out: 

“In the midst of widely-discused rises in the cost of living 
to United States consumers, a study of price trends in ont 
product that is essential to them, rayon fabrics for their 
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=| The war over—from all-out service production to satisfying the 

tien 

“ demands for civil needs will mean a thorough overhaul of your 

‘he over-worked machinery. 

VL 

the Our services as makers of machinery for the production of 
Worsted Yarns on both the English and Continental Systems, will 

" help you to be in the forefront of the drive to re-clothe the world. 

: 2 . 5 

iving WORSTED MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 

tel KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 
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ALLYN B. McINTYRE (right), vice-president, Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
accepts the pennant at Lindale, Ga., assisted by employee repre 
sentatives. Mrs. Lula Woodall, Mrs. Rena Towns, Roy Penley, 
William C. Duncan and Henry E. Towns. 
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clothing, discloses a price stability that is a favorable con- 
trast to increases in other channels of expenses such as 
food, rent, ete. It is, as well, a favorable contrast with 
increases in that major item of cost in the fabric weaving 








industry, labor.” 
vvey 
Denies Large Textile Exports 











No more than 5 to 6% of the country’s total fabric and 
yarn production will be shipped abroad this year, Frank 
L.. Walton, head of the Textile, Clothing & Leather Division 
of WPB, stated last month. The announcement, intended 
mainly to set at rest reports that huge quantities of textiles 
i are being sent abroad at the expense of the domestic 
(he answer lies in a special method developed by | market, drew a parallel between normal peace-time exports 
S. C. Johnson & Son which makes the colloidal particles | which, it was claimed, amounted to 6% of domestic pro 
duction, and the quantities now being sent abroad. 









Why better impregnation from Johnson’s DRAX? 






of DRAX extremely uniform in size. The result is 







better impregnation of fibres... and uniform, even dis- 7 7 * 
tribution on the entire run of cloth. | Post-War Clothing 
Have you tried DRAX ? Here are other features found Post-war clothing will be stainproof, weatherproof, and 






creaseproof, according to the prediction made by a speaker 
at a recent meeting of the International Association 0! 
Clothing Designers. Woolens will be washable and moth- 
DRAX is noteworthy for its ease and economy proof, and there will be new synthetic fabrics, he added. 
of application 


in this water repellent: 








vovey 
Plans to Avoid Waste of Rayon Goods 


The Rayon Weavers Industry Advisory Committee has 
proposed to WPB officials specific end-use designations for 
rayon fabrics in order to prevent wasteful consumption 0! 
the material. The plan calls for restrictions on the use 
of rayon fabrics from the time they are made until they 
have developed DRAX 1860 PMA. This special formula are fabricated into finished garments or articles. Each 





DRAX may be diluted with ordinary tap water 






DRAX helps improve hand 







DRAX has an excellent “money value” 






Further, to help you meet the mildew problem, we 







shipment of the material in the gray would be tagged as to 
its end-use. Every subsequent transfer of the shipment 
from the converter to the cutter or manufacturer, would be 


contains sufficient quantity of phenyl mercuric acetate 






to provide a mildew-proofing which meets the micro- 





EN 


MAKERS 





biological test for chaetominm clobosum. DRAX subject to the certification that the material was to be used 
for no other purpose than that of the original end-use 
designation. The plan is under study now at WPB. 





ISOOPMA DOES NOT LEACH OUT. 








BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x , = F 
) i i a aati ha Sein Nucla Must Allocate Cotton Yarn for 
es) : : Underwear 
ws” forall the . S. C. Johnson . In a directive mailed to all] carded machine-knitting yal! 





facts about | & Son, Inc. . producers, WPB has ordered that specified percentages 0 












q DRAX, write--- a yarn output suitable for knit underwear be allocated fot 
° Industrial Wax Division . underwear manufacturers during the nine-week period, be- 
>) * Dept. TW83, Racine, Wisconsin * | ginning Aug. 1. ncteeaen 
(/ - . on ° ° ° ° ‘ 
Ly ial ie Se tN es ae SR a eae Ng oa The directive is intended to correct serious shortage‘ 
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What's the situation now 


on wool and worsted oils? 


¢ The widely used Twitchell Wool and 
Worsted Oils are available in a new 
and improved form. Carefully devel- 
oped and thoroughly tested in the 
Emery Industries Research Laboratory, 
these products have been in actual use 
in textile plants for the past six months. 

Reports (and re-orders) from these 
plants show that the new Twitchell 
Oils are producing superior results in 
the combing, carding, and spinning 


of wool, worsted and blended stocks. 


% 
% 
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They offer the following advantages: 
They (1) emulsify directly in hot or cold 
water; (2) require no boiling with alka- 
lies;(3) scoureasily, producinguniform- 
ity in dyeing and finishing operations; 
(4) may be applied direct or in water 
emulsion; (5) have excellent spreading 
properties; (6) won't cause yellowing, 
rancidity or heating in stored stocks; (7) 
won't discolor bleached yarns or pastels; 
(8) are ideal for dry finishing, leaving 


oil in goods. We invite your inquiries. 
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EMERY IN DUS T RI 


MAKERS OF STEARIC AND PALMITIC ACIDS, OLEIC ACID, FATTY ACID DERIVATIVES, 
GLYCERINE, PITCH, CANDLES, SANITONE 


PWIEPCHELI PRODUCTS, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Established 1840 


New York Office 
1336 Woolworth Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


New England Office 
187 Perry Street 


Lowell. Mass. 


Canadian Representative 
Canada Colors & Chemicals, Ltd. 


Toronto. Ont.. Canada 
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How DEVOPAKE hides 


and covers any surface 


in just one coat! 


And it ss fascinating to see just what Devopake does to 
any interior wall surface. It Aides solidly in one coat... 
it assures good seeing conditions because it provides 
maximum reflection and diffusion of available light. 
Alert maintenance men choose Devopake because it 
saves time and money. The spreading quality of Devo- 
pake cuts gallonage; application time is lessened by its 
big-brush workability. Because it’s a self-sealing primer 
and finish coat all in one the usual preliminary under- 
coating is eliminated. Man hours, vital during war 


times, are saved. 


Devopake is an o7/-base paint. You can depend on it to 
give walls the utmost protection . . . condition them 
to withstand repeated washings. Today Devopake iS 


manufactured in 7 practical colors. 


Our strong claims for Devopake are fully substantiated 
by our customers’ experiences. Discover for yourself 


the many advantages of this outstanding Devoe paint. 


DEVOE PAINTS 4S 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America Fe 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


COL. JOHN P. BAUM (left), QMC, presents Army-Navy "E" 
Award to Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., at ceremony held 
July 24. Mrs. Annie Wilkes, who accepted the lapel pins for 
the employees, is on Col. Baum's left. At extreme right is Donald 
B. Tansill, vice-president, Pepperell Mfg. Co., who accepted the 
pennant on behalf of his company. 


in the supply of carded knitting yarn for men’s, women’s 
and children’s essential knit underwear for winter use. lt 
is supplementary to the announcement of WPB on June 2 
that underwear manufacture would be given favorable con- 
sideration for yarns if they submitted applications for rat- 
ings. The directive is intended to take care of all require- 
ments of those producers who have been assigned AA-4 
ratings which will be recognized by spinners in allocating 
the yarns covered by the action. 

The directive also requires that enough yarn of the type 
specified be produced weekly to meet the requirements of 
the program. 

There is a possibility that the plan may be continued 
beyond the initial nine-week period in order to maintain 
an uninterrupted flow of yarn to the industry. 
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Grade A and B Hosiery Marking 
Is Out ; 


Sellers of women’s rayon hosiery will no longer be re- 
quired to mark the hosiery as Grade A or B under an 
amendment to MPR 339 which will be issued shortly by 
OPA. The change in the regulation will not prohibit any 
person from marking the hosiery with those grade symbols, 
nor from continuing to sell hosiery so marked; leaving 
the choice entirely in the hands of the seller. AJ] other 
marking requirements (including, among other things, 
ceiling price and gauge or needle count) however will con- 
tinue in force. 

The proposed action does not change the ceiling prices 
of hosiery. Beginning July 16. as stated in the regulation, 
retailers are required to sell hosiery that does not meet 
Grade A specifications at no higher than Grade B ceiling 
prices which in general are 10% lower than those for 
Grade A. Manufacturers and wholesalers already are re- 
quired to use the two ceiling prices. 
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Can Knit 100 den. Rayon on 39-gauge 
Machines 


Action to assure production of women’s finer full- 
fashioned ravon hosiery was taken by WPB in amendment 
to Order-L-274, effective July 7. 1943. which permits the 
knitting of 100-denier rayon yarn on 39-gauge machines. 
Under the original order, issued April 2, 1943, only 150 
denier yarns were allowed to be knitted on these machines. 
At the same time. WPB permitted an increase of 1% in. in 
the length of full-fashioned acetate rayon stockings. making 
them 30% in. in length. 
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THE ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD conferred upon The Barre Wool Combing Co., Ltd., for outstanding production of War Materials 




















The Barre Wool Combing Co., Ltd. 


SOUTH BARRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Must Fight For Post-War Business 


After the war New England industries will face “greater 
competition than ever from other parts of the country, and 
energetic post-war planning is of major importance to us 
if we are to maintain our business leadership,” Henry P. 
Kendall, president of Kendall Mills, Boston, and regional! 
chairman of the Committee for Economic Development, told 
the members of the New England Council at its quarterly 
meeting recently. 

“IT feel strongly that. unless free enterprise can provide 
a high level of production and employment after the war, 
it will not survive the political demand for ‘made work,’ ” 
Mr. Kendall added. “This is our Jast chance.” 





AMERICAN PLANTS 
ARE. FINISHING. 

FABRICS — 
FIT 
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“A War-Time Visit” 


Under the title “A Wartime Visit to the Manufacturing 
Division of Marshall Field & Co., Inc.,” that company has 
prepared a booklet showing the effect of the war upon its 
| plants and products. The booklet contains actual samples 
of the new textiles produced for war goods, including cart- 
ridge cloth, parachute cloth, osnaburg, camouflage netting, 
cotton duck. and fragmentation cloth, and has illustrated 
many other war outlets for products of its mills, including 
blankets, mosquito netting, hosiery for WAACs and Army 
| Nurses, sheets, towels, wool overcoating, and wool lining 
for the Army, etc. Since Jan. 1, 1942, the company’s mills 
have produced 12,530.981 yd. of war material. 
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“How to Take Care of Your Clothes” 


A booklet bearing the above title has been prepared by 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills as a contribution to the 
nation’s over-all program of taking care of what it has and 
IN the steaming jungles of the Pacific, the buying wisely what it does have to buy. In sending out 

bisiow hl ok Aiealen nen the parched Piette copies of this booklet, Leslie H. Browder, of the New York 


— 7 office of the company, points out that since rationing of 
of Africa... America's fighting men are on the clothing is still a possibility, conservation of clothing and 


job. And America's fabrics are on active duty all textile products is a “must” for all of us. 
with them! To meet the enormously varied 
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demands of our armed forces, the country’s - — 
ishi e ching, ‘ ied 
bleacheries and finishing plants are bleaching This and That ah 
mercerizing, dyeing, finishing and proofing os 
lli fabrics. Restrictions on sales and use of all dyes and pigments n the 
millions of yards of p 
with the exception of four specific lake colors became pmarke 
is vit ork Burkart-Schier is playing an effective on July 1, with the issuing of an amendment by [pons of | 
— re “For ssl ast Meditow ae oe WPB of Conservation Order M-103. Prior to the amend- fkt have 


; sonia kj ‘cht al th ment there were approximately 250 miscellaneous colors 
textile chemicals are working right along wit not under domestic restrictions. Under the amendment 


America’s textile plants, helping to process all sales and use of dyes are restricted in.any calendar quarter 
sorts of military fabrics, giving fabrics needed to 15% of the 1941 quantity based on money value. 
characteristics, making fabrics fit to fight! Short lengths of Nylon parachute fabric, rejected by 
the military services, are to be allocated to garment makers, 
particularly for women’s and babies’ underwear. 

A class of 19 specially trained women laboratory tech- 
nicians has recently completed a 12-weeks course at Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute and the graduates have reported 
to the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 

Nylon cord was used to attach the glider to the “flying 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. tug” which recently crossed the Atlantic in 28 hr. 


A commercial standard for knit underwear exclusive of 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry rayon became effective for new production from July 30 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE according to an announcement of the National Bureau of 

Standards. The standard is known as CS33-43. 
The fee for obtaining a license to use enemy-owned 
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ly 47% of a steer is edible meat. 
he rest is bones, gristle and other 
pedible materials. 


In the past, meat has been brought 
) market in carcass form. Countless 
ons of inedible bones and surplus 
at have been transported countless 
hiles...by railroad, ships and trucks. 
\n enormous waste of energy and 
hipping space! 


Today, to save precious shipping 
pace, meat is being shipped to our 
med forces abroad de-boned and 
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be TSW 


de-fatted. The skeletons of the steers 


are being left home. 


The U-boats made this change 
necessary. Modern, high-efficiency 
refrigeration made it possible. 


Steaks and other de-boned cuts of 
meat are now pressed into compact 
blocks and refrigerated at low tem- 
peratures. Dependable refrigeration 
equipment has been provided by 
General Electric for this purpose. 


To meet unusual war needs, enor- 
mous strides have been made in the 


development of General Electric 
industrial refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning. 


Equipment is more efficient, more 
compact, more flexible. When the 
war ends, these improvements will 
be applied to peacetime uses and 
made available to all. 


i i a i i ae 
<< BUY WAR BONDS <7 
i i i i i i i 


General Electric Company, Air 
Conditioning and Commercial Ref rig- 
eration Divisions, Section 438, Bloom- 


field, New Jersey. 


str Ce ligg "WG by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Listen to the Genera’ Electric radio programs: ‘THE HOUR OF CHARM”, Sundays 10 P.M., 
EWT, on NBC...“THE WORLD TODAY’ News, Weekdays, 6:45 P.M., EWT, on CBS 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


THROWSTERS of Yarns 
for the Hosiery Trade 


Quality Products for Fifty Years 


There is nothing that will take the place of 
years of practical experience in the process- 
ing of high quality yarns. 


Our formulas have been developed in our 
own laboratory, by men having years of 
practical erperience. 


We invite hosiery manufacturers to submit 
their throwing problems. We care prepared 
to process your yarns in the manner best 
suited for your particular ne-ds. 


While a considerable part of our equipment 
is operating on yarns to be used in various 
kinds of materials for our Armed Forces, 
which must be given preference, we are 
putting forth our best efforts to give our cus- 
tomers, operating on Civilian Goods, satis- 
factory service. 


We are proud of the fact that we were 
pioneers in the Practical application of 
*Avconit in the sizing and processing of high 
twist rayon yarns. 


Our processing will be found equally satis- 
factory on either Viscose or Acetate yarns. 
We recommend our R-50 *Avconit formula 
for Bemberg and Viscose unoiled yarns and 
our R-60 formula for oiled yarns. 


For Celanese and other Acetate yarns we 
recommend either our R-50 “Avconit formula 
or R-70 formula depending on the method 
used in dyeing. 


2701 ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
123 S. Broad St. 813 Guilford Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. 


C. D. Gott Co. 
3303 Brainerd Rd. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Vrade Marth 
American Vise« Corp 


N. P. Murphy 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 






patents held by the Alien Property Custodian has been 
reduced to $15. Information concerning the 40,000 patent 
and patent applications can be obtained from the Office of 
the Alien Property Custodian, Field Bldg., Chicago. 


— 
—_ 
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Markets Are Dragging Along OW 































Cotton goods are getting further circumscribed by Gov. 
ernment orders aimed at getting the maximum service for 
essential civilian purposes after military needs are filled 
Less variety is available in mosc lines, and buyers arg 
taking what they can get and adapting it to their uses 
Freezing orders are cutting the flexibility of the industry 
but the policy is “greatest good for greatest number.” Fe 
uses rated as essential for civilian well-being, such as wo 
clothing and winter underwear, allocations are prescribed 
together with high-priority ratings. Cotton values fluctuat 
in a narrow range, but the scant manufacturing margin 
makes it unattractive for mills to sell their products very 
far ahead on the current basis. 

Wool goods for civilian use are proceeding on a virtual 
allotment basis with varying opinions on the degree of 
scarcity following relaxing of call for deliveries of some 
The wool supply in sight for this coum 
increase and the manufacturing facili 
with it. Of course. a large part 
is a stock-pile against emergency needs and will be held 
off the market even when the emergency passes until it can 
he disposed of without upsetring values. Easing of the 
blending regulations has lifted one of the market’s many 
problems. but manpower remains critical. 

Rayon yarns and fabrics are regarded as in adequate 
civilian supply according to WPB releases, but are rated 
as very scarce by the trade. Production is set into pre 


military goods. 
try continues to 
lies are inadequate to cope 


HE 


scribed slots and little freedom of action is possible. Users on 
can get what is allotted to them and no more. Primaryi\ds. pe 
yarn producers are fighting problems of manpower, raw i Y 
material supply and equipment, but seem to be steadilygrt typ 
increasing their output, nevertheless. More attention if |¢+ q 
being given daily to the post-war situation both in thell, ». 
export market as well as at home. ulling 
Hosiery men have been aided by some relaxation of thefWashe 


notorious MPR 339. The compulsory grade marking of 
A and B full-fashioned stockings has been cancelled, but 


hey le 





the ceilings applying to the types of hosiery described still Rhe go 
hold. Finer denier rayon may again be used on some of the ff . 
coarser gauge machines. Half-hose mills are busy, but yarngee P'¢ 
scarcities have been retarding some of the production opener 
destined for the civilian trade. : 
Underwear men have been given certain yarn allocationsgpa'" © 
for use in their winter-weight production for civilian use. ectly 
Scarcity in this class of goods has been evident for some ; 
time, and the allocation has been ordered because adequate The 
protection against cold weather is regarded as essential infkgyes 
protecting the health of the civilian population. There is 
little new in the market, and, even with yarn allocations ork o 
ahead, production is being allotted to buyers. oor s 
Outerwear manufacturers are working on fall goods and h 
expect to meet the demands made upon them with lessff'orse 
deficiency than at first expected. The swim-suit season has Dolly ; 
been good. Next year’s season will not get underway for 
several months. 
TEXTILE CALENDAR f 
Hosiery Mill Representatives Club, Bismark Hotel, Chicago 7 
Aua. 30, 1943. 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, Madison Square Gardem 
New York, Ds 6 to II, 1943. 
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HE new Hunter Continuous Washer is pictured 
on this page. It will scour cloth clean up to 35 
yds. per minute depending upon the weight, blend 
or type of goods. 

It affords continuity of production between 
ling and drying. After the goods enter the 

asher, they do not require any attention until 
hey leave the Dryer. On leaving the Washer, 
he goods fall into a Scray, from which they can 
be picked up by a Scutcher. After they are 
opened by the Scutcher, they pass through a 
pair of heavy Pneumatic Squeeze Rolls and di- 









Four men should be able to run the Washer, 
Scutcher, Squeeze Rolls and Dryer, as against 
eight or nine men for the same production when 
Dolly Washers are used. 

The Washer is ruggedly built with solid cast 
iron frames machined at contact points, and 
there are anti-friction bearings throughout. 
Heavy rubber covered squeeze rolls are fur- 
nished, which are equipped with either patented 
hydraulic or pneumatic tension control. Whip roll, 


stop motion, etc., are stainless steel. The machine 


a ectly into the Dryer can be stopped or started from seven different 
ae The use of the Hunter Continuous Washer stations on the Washer, and al bowls are driven 
il inftaves space. In some instances, it will do the from one side shaft running in anti-friction bear- 
a ork of ten Dolly Washers in about one-half the ings. The machine is very versatile, and will handle 


an 
less 
. has 
y for 


floor space, and requires less than one-third the 
horse power required to drive its equivalent in 


Dolly Washers. 


all weights and classes of goods. 
For actual operating figures in well-known mills, 
you are invited to write to 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH 


ADAMS, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED 1847 
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Model KRAG 407 Twin Package Spindles, Machine with Carrier. 


The spindles on the model KRAG are placed horizontally on car- 
rier, which makes for easy loading and unloading. 

Two packages are loaded on one spindle, so that any desired 
flow of dye liquor can be obtained by the use of larger capacity 
pumps. 

This model is ideal for the dyeing of tubes of cones as the 
outer circumference of the loaded cones increases in direct pro- 
portion to the larger bottom diameter of the tapered form of the 
cones. 

The special feature of this machine is the built-in indirect heating 
cylinder which makes for even temperatures throughout the entire 
bath and consequent level dyeings of any shades sensitive to 
heat. 

At the same time, it reduces the liquor ratio to a minimum 
thereby producing most economical dyeings, especially with vat 


colours. 
Builders of 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
for 


Packages ° 


Beams ° Rawstock ¢ Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 


Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


Stainless Steel Construction 
* 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 


aU UT a 


E. Kent Swift, president of 
Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., has been elected 
a director and a trustee of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. On the board 
he sueceeds the Jate William 
Dexter. 

George E. Spofford, Jr., 
has resigned as agent at Andro- 
scoggin Mills. Lewiston, Me., to 
become production director at 
Mfg. Corp. New 
dSrumswick, N. J. He takes up 
and 


Chicope e 


his new duties on Sept. 4, 
is succeeded at Androscoggin 
by Deane Quinton, formerly 
general superintendent. Wal- 
ter D. Smith, superintendent 
of weaving, has in turn become 
general superintendent. 


Gordon E. Cole, for the 
last 9 years advertising man- 
ager of Cannon Mills, New 
York, has resigned to become 
advertising director of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. 


Peter F. Carbone, vice- 
principal of the Salem ( Mass.) 
Classical and High School for 
the last three years, has been 
appointed Director of Industrial 
Relations of the Pequot Mills 
in Salem and the Danvers 
Bleachery in Peabody. 


Herman D. Ruhm, Jr., in 
addition to his duties as presi- 
dent of Bates Fabrics, Inc., will 
succeed to the responsibilities 
of the late Howard E. Bishop 
as selling agent for the Maine 
Mills, including Androscoggin, 
Bates, Hill, York and Edwards. 





A. E. JURY, formerly agent of 
Winnsbore (S. C.) Mills of 
United States Rubber Co., has 
been appointed factory man- 
ager of the company's Los An- 
geles synthetic rubber plant. 
He has been succeeded at 
Winnsboro by M. A. Kirkland. 
Mr. Jury joined the company 
in I915 to organize its first 
textile development laboratory 
ofter some years experience in 
New England mills. He has 
been agent of the Winnsboro 
Mills since 1928. 





WILLIAM BERRY, general sales 
manager of Riegel Textile Corp. 


William Berry, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the 
piece goods department of 
Riegel Textile Corp., New 
York, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager succeeding 
E. P. Lea, resigned after 17 
years with the company. He is 
also vice-president of the Ware 
Shoals Co., and vice-president 
of the Trion Co. Mr. Berry has 
been with the Riegel Textile 
Corp. since 1931. The gray 
goods department and __ the 
bleachery will be operated as 
the piece goods division and 
will be headed by Theodore 
Riegel, secretary of the corpor- 
ation. Robert Schultheiss 
will be in charge of the sale of 
fabricated articles, F. F. Car- 
others will be sales manager 
of the glove division. 







Hugh Given, Rome, Ga., is 
the newly-elected president of 
Summerville (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


John C. Evans was re: 
elected president of Keystone 
Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion for 1943-1944 July 15 at 
the association’s annual meet- 
ing in the Wyomissing Club, 
Reading, Pa. Other _ officers 
elected were: vice-president 
Charles A. Scott, Howard Ho- 
siery Co., Sinking Spring, Pa. 
and Charles M. Leininger, 
Industrial Hosiery Mills, Shil- 
lington; Pa.; secretary, Walter 
A. Conklin, Reading Full: 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Read- 
ing, Pa.; treasurer, John F. 
McGlinn, Busy Bee Hosiery 
Mills, Reading, Pa. 


Fred Friend, Atlanta rep- 
resentative of Celanese Corp. 
was elected member of the 
Atlanta Textile Club at its 
regular July meeting, At the 
same time a new classification 
of associate-active membership 
was established and the follow 
ing members were so classified: 


Alan Clow, A. M. Tenney As 
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iota clothes like the linen shorts and 


itton shirt shown here should be processed 


ith the same care as far costlier fabries. 
lhat’s why so many producers of these fab- 
ies rely entirely on Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
processing agents. They are made specially 
ior the textile industry! 

\sk your C.P.P. representative about spe- 
fie applications of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
selling, scouring, fulling and dispersing agents 
1 your plant. And remember—in spite of 
‘Wyle and material changes resulting from the 
war, these high - quality soaps and detergents 
ie effective on any type of fabric. They are 


ruly dependable! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE.- 
PEET CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Kansas City@ Kansas 
leffersonville, Indiana berkeiey, California 


* * * 


» COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES + ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 


Parks Traveling Cleaners 


@ MORE FLEXIBLE 
@ MORE EFFICIENT 


Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be ‘“‘spotted’’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 





NEWS ABOUT MEN 


sociates; W. H. Morrison, 
OPA; Roy Cooper, Pacific 
Mills; Jasper Osborne, Trust 
Co. of Georgia; Josiah Carter. 
Southern Garment Manufac 
turer; Robert W. Philip, Cot 
ton; and Earle Mauldin, 
TextTiteE Worvp. 


W. Carl Johnson has re- 
cently been made plant super- 
intendent of American Spin- 
ning Co., Greenville, S. C.. a 
division of the Florence Mills. 


Manuel Llaguno, of the 
textile family which operates 
Industrias Textiles S. A., Mont- 
errey, Mexico, is now studying 
engineering and business ad- 
ministration at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. Mass. 


Roberto Britto de Mello, 
son of Col. Othon Bezzrade 
Mello, cotton mill owner of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is com- 
pleting his education at Boston, 
Mass. 


J. H. (Dick) Wilson has 
been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the F. W. 
Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 


W. W. Rodgers was re- 
cently made general superin- 
tendent of the American Spin- 
ning Co.’s plant, Greenville, S. 
C., in addition to his duties as 
superintendent of the Poe mill, 
which position he has held for 
some ten years. The properties 
of American Spinning Co. and 
the Poe mill adjoin, and both 
are under the direction of 
Earle R. Stall, president. 


A. Stanley Llewellyn, gen- 
eral manager of Inman (S. C.) 


Mills and, Riverdale Mills, ha 
been elected vice-president 9 
both companies. B. B. Bishop, 
who has been secretary of the 
Inman Mills since its estab. 
lishment, has been elected 
assistant-treasurer and a mem: 
ber of the board. B. F. McCor, 
mick, secretary of Riverdal 
Mills, has also become secre. 
tary of Inman Mills in the ney 
set-up. 


Howard J. Ferren, of Eay: 
enson & Levering Co., Camden! 
N. J., has been elected secre! 
tary of Philadelphia Wool § 
Textile Assn., succeeding thé 
late Frank D. Levering. 


Arthur P. Lund has estab 
lished offices at 210 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass., where 
he will purchase the wool re. 
quirements of Esmond Mills 
Esmond, R. |., and conduct 4 
general wool business. He hag 
been general manager of these 
mills for several years. 


Ernest C. Hay, a longtime 
superintendent at Monomae 
Spinning Co., Lawrence, Mass, 
was appointed agent for the 
plant to succeed the late Wal: 
ter M. Hastings. 


Herbert Pickford, Jr., fo: 
merly assistant manager 0 
Crompton - Shenandoah (, 
Waynesboro, Va., has been ap: 
pointed manager of Highland 
Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., suc 
ceeding H. V. Murdaugh, te. 


signed. 


Robert Jackson, manage! 
of the Gastonia Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill, Gastonia, N, C, 
became manager of the former 
Star Hosiery Mill, near Conover, 
N. C., following the purchase 


"VISITING FIREMEN" at informal luncheon preceding the “t 
award ceremonies at Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., recent 
(from left to right) B. G. Stumberg, agent, Tallassee (Ala.) Mills 
Joe Lanier, president, Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Rock Mills, Ale 
J. Craig Smith, vice-president, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Alaj 
Comer Jennings, president, Cowikee Mills, Inc., Eufaula, Ala. 
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Gentle, thorough EXSIZE may 
help cancel that expense! 


Wh Ud ns N 
iE 
Mp 


© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscoasin : 


@ Often the wrong choice of desizing agents 
ean harm the very fabries they are supposed 
to help! EXSIZE, a concentrate of pure malt 
enzymes, may be able to prevent such mishaps. 

Since EXSIZE contains no acids. harsh chemi- 
cals or alkalis, it is highly effective in desizing 
vegetable, animal or synthetic fibres, and can- 
not harm the sheerest of fabrics. Its malt en- 
zymes, in working on the sizing, form maltose, 
which actually saves the fibres from becoming 
brittle! 

EXSIZE works fast and thoroughly. 

EXSIZE-treated fabric is practically reject- 
proof—clean, soft and ready for bleaching and 
dyeing. 


Ask for our free booklet. A trained Pabst 
field man will be glad to call, if you give the 
word. Also, our laboratories are available for 
your problems. No obligation. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, S.C. 
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of that mill July 9 by him, and 
Allen H. Sims, Ernest D. 
Sumner, of Gastonia, and 
Dan Boyd, of Lincolnton, suc- 
ceeding P. P. Herman. The 
new owners changed the name 
to the S. J. Hosiery Co. 


Dr. H. E. Michl has been 
appointed economist of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, New 
York. He will begin imme- 
diately the task of collecting 
and interpreting data having a 
pearing on the production and 
marketing of cotton textiles in 
the post-war period. He taught 
economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania for a number of 
years and served as economist 
for the institute in 1938 and 
1939, preparing data presented 
by the first committee set up 
under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

John L. Hutcheson, Sr., 
president of Peerless Woolen 
Mills, and Garnet Andrews. 
president of Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, both of whom have been 
living at Rossville, Ga., for 
more than 40 years, were hon- 
ored at a banquet recently when 
Governor Ellis Arnall of Geor- 
gia was the guest speaker. The 
banquet was held in the gym- 
nasium of the Peerless Woolen 
Mills and was arranged by the 
Rossville Exchange Club. The 
day was designated by the 
Rossville City Council as An- 
drews-Hutcheson Day. 


Dr. Bernard F. Haley, di- 
rector of OPA’s Textile, Leath- 
er and Apparel Price Division, 
has resigned. Until a successor 
is appointed, Leander B. Lo- 
vell, price executive of the 
Manufactured Articles Branch, 
will act at director of the di- 
Mr. Lovell is experi- 
enced in price control and in 
the cotton and woolen fields as 
well as the apparel industry. 


vision. 


James Austin, sales 
for American ‘Thread 
marks this month 65 
the yarn business -and reports 
that he is still going 
He came to New 
the yarn 
878, having formerly been in 


agent 
Co.. 
years in 


strong. 
York and 
entered business in 
the country store business from 
the age of Il. He is the father 
of the late James A. Austin, 
who was New England editor of 
Textite Worip up to the time 
of his death in 1937, 


Willard H. Cummings, 
president of Daniel Cummings 
mill, Newport, Me., has been 
elected president of the re- 
cently formed Maine Woolen 
& Worsted Association. Earle 
Wilton, Me. has been 
made vice-president, and Allen 
Jaeger, Sanford, Me., treas- 
urer. Everett F. Greaton, 


F< SS, 


H. E. MICHL, economist f 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 


secretary of Maine Develop 
ment Commission, is secretary 


Wallace P. Cohoe, of Ne 
York, has been elected presi 
dent of the Society of Chemica 
Industry, according to an an 
nouncement made by the inter 
national headquarters of th 
society, in London. Mr. Cohoe 
technical adviser to corpors 
tions, principally in the field 
of textiles, synthetics, paper 
and cellulose, succeeds Wi 
liam Cullen, LL.D., chemica 
consultant, of London. M 
Cohoe has long been identifiet 
with textile research and mat 
ufacture. He pioneered in th 
development of permanent ¥s 
cose finishes for cotton pied 
and his investigation 
have resulted in important co 
tributions to the theory am 
practice of dyeing. 


goods, 


Chester H. Boyce ha 
joined the Verney Brunswi¢l 
Mills, Brunswick, Me., in th 
capacity of general superin 
tendent, having resigned 
assistant superintendent @ 
Blackstone Mills of the Lons 
dale Co., where he was i 
charge of production in 
carding, spinning, and weat 
ing departments, ending 4 
association of twenty-five yeal 


CHESTER H. BOYCE, genere 
superintendent of Verney Bruns 


wick Mills. 
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{CHINES - PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES - PROCTOR DRYING MA 


PROCTOR DRYERS are recocnizep 


BY LEADING HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


Just as she recognizes and appreciates, from experience, 

ae Be ; extra quality, texture and styling in the fine hosiery 
she selects, so leading hosiery manufacturers recognize, 

t Ne from their own experience, the extra quality that is 
mie built into PROCTOR Automatic Hosiery Boarding 
nal Machinery. To assure absolute uniformity, achieve 
i 7. maximum efficiency and maintain minimum costs, 
Cohoe x most of the leading manufacturers of women’s and 
xh : men’s hosiery rely on PROCTOR Automatic Board- 
papell | . ing Machinery. What is true in the hosiery field is true 
Wi . throughout the entire textile field. In fact, in every 

NE ‘ Bt * 7 major industry where there is a drying problem, 
nitifie a , We. there is a PROCTOR Dryer scientifically de- 
me | signed and custom built to do the job right. 
at n : a _\ . If you have a drying problem, now is 
pieo = % the time to have PROCTOR engineers 

e L st a consider its solution toward that day 
when other-than-war products can 

be purchased. Naturally, if your 

product is vital to the war ef- 

fort, we can supply you with 

new machinery today! 


The PROCTOR AUTOMATIC BOARD- 
ING MACHINE (shown at left) for drying 
and shaping women’s hosiery on forms 
after dyeing. Forms travel continuously into 
and through a drying chamber where they 
are dried, and out again to a point where 
the stockings are automatically stripped, 
piled and counted. This entirely automatic 
machine has an operating capacity of 32 
dozen pairs per hour and occupies only 
about 914 by 114% feet of floor space. 


>. PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: Inc. 
a PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ao 
yenere 


Bruns 
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THE 
SOLVAY 


PROCESS 





ee MEVED 70 [ODAY 
AND [OMORROW 


Or 








“Joday ... Solvay Alkalies are making important contributions 
in the building of fighter planes, bombers and transports. Three 
great strategically located Solvay plants are now supplying Soda 
Ash, Caustic Soda and many other important related products. 
Solvay, established in 1881, is the largest source of alkalies in 


\merica! In war, as in peace—Solvay leads the way. 


“Tomo ... Solvay will continue to combine long experi- 
ence and immense resources for 
producing alkalies of the highest 
quality, and will continue to 
help industry with its knowledge 
‘ Solvay 


Products will be used towards 


and technical service . . 


building a better way of life for 





the peoples of the world! 


SODA ASH 
AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
CAUSTIC POTASH. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE + SALT 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE + MODIFIED SODAS 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Compan) 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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continuous service with Lons- 
dale. 

Marshall B. Hall, vice- 
president of Adams-Millis 


Corp., High Point, N. C., has 
been elected vice-president of 
the Trust Co. of Georgia. He 
will supervise the company’s 


Textile Men in 


Adrian Shuford, Jr., New- 
ton (N. C.) textile manufac- 
turer and banker, was recently 
sworn in as lieutenant, junior 
grade, in Naval Reserve. He 
reported for training Aug. 9, 
al Babson Park, Mass. Mr. 
Shuford is secretary and gen- 
eral manager of Conover Knit- 
ting Co. and president of Shu- 
ford National Bank, Hickory, 
N, C. 


Harold M. Kennard, at- 
tached to the fabrics division of 
Celanese Corp. of America, has 
commissioned a_ colonel 
commanding the 11th regiment 
of infantry of the New Jersey 
State Guard. Personnel of the 
regiment is drawn from Pater- 
son, Montclair, Bloomfield, the 
Oranges and Elizabeth. Colonel 
Kennard served with the Old 
Seventh on the Mexican border. 


been 


Henry Von Kohorn, of 
Oscar Kohorn & Co. and vice- 
president of the Rayon Export 
Corp., New York, is now a 
member of the Armed forces. 
Mr. Von Kohorn has received 
special assignment and is _ at- 
tached to the Engineer Corps at 
Camp Claibourne, La. 


George G. Allen, Jr., for 
merly connected with Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
and more recently with Cannon 
Mills, New York, before being 
inducted into the army, has 
been promoted to first lieuten- 
ant and is stationed at Camp 
Davis, N. C. 


Donald C. MeLeod has 
been promoted from captain to 
major. Major McLeod is a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the 
Quality Control Branch of the 
Philadelphia QM Depot, in 
charge of knit goods research. 
Prior to entering the Army a 
year ago, he was merchandise 
manager of the men’s and boys’ 
division of Munsingwear, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. O. Browning, formerly 
head of the accounting depart- 
ment of several cotton mills at 
Greenwood, S. C., now serving 
as lieutenant in the Army, is 










business in the industrial are 
of the two Carolinas. 


Lacy I. Rice, vice-preside 
of Berkley Woolen Co., Ma 
tinsburg, W. Va., has beg 
named president of the fim 
succeeding Thomas W. Marti 
who died recently. 


Armed Service 


COL. ROLAND WALSH, f 
mer chief of Quartermast 
Branch, 4th Service Command 
Atlanta, Ga., took command ¢ 
the Philadelphia QM Depot o 
July 20, replacing Col. Robe 
C. Brady, former commande 
who has been assigned as co 
manding officer of the fo 
Worth (Texas) Army Q 
Depot. Col. Walsh has served 
in numerous capacities in th 
Office of Qartermaster Generd 
Washington, and also as assis 
ant commandant of the Quai 
termaster Corps School at Phil 
delphia. Col. Walsh is su 
ceeded at Atlanta by Col. W./ 
Riter, who has been head of th 
supply section of Atlanta Q 
Depot since 1938. 











now in New York recoveril 
from wounds received in | 
hghting in North Africa. 


James M. Rennie, sup 
intendent of the Lexington ( 
C.) Silk Mill, a unit of Burling 
ton Mills Corp.., of Greensbor 
N. C., for the last year, h 
been commissioned a lieutena 
(junior grade) in the Na\ 







Reserve and has begun 
training. Cc 
sé 
Joseph N. Murphy, a p! Cc 
cess engineer specializing ' Li 
textiles for Quaker Chemic R 
Products Corp., Conshohocke 
Pa., has been commissioned 
lieutenant in the Army. 
Charles B. Ross, forme! 
an official of Burlington Mi 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., h 
been commissioned an_ ensif _ 
TEXTILE WORLD, AUGUST, 194@ 'SATILE 
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TO DEFY THE ELEMENTS 


Biow. cold winds of the Arctic! Pour, drenching rain of the tropics! 
Scorch, blazing sun of the desert! 


Food, ammunition, spare parts, and supplies will still get through un- 
damaged to our Allies and far-flung battle lines . . . thanks to efficient 
packaging. 


NATIONAL'S WEATHERPROOF GLUES seal out the destructive forces of 
nature ... seal in precious cargos of the “Arsenal of Democracy.” 


Trust your Victory Case and waterproof liner sealing work only to tried 
and true adhesives, warranted to meet Government specifications. 


FREE BLUEPRINT 


Charts adhesive recommendations for Over- NaTional HDHESIVES 
seas Packing under Govt. Specifications. 
Covers sealing of Victory Cases and Duplex 
Liners, labeling fibe d wooden boxes, etc. 
Request copies oo oat elude. DIVISION OF 
Nationat Starch PrRooucts inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
The Strongest - Bond of All 


Chicago : Philadelphia - Boston - San Francisco - and All Principal Cities 
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for Washing Tests—MechanicalAction— 
Color Fastness ond Staining Tests-—De- _ 
tergent Tests—Fastness to Fulling Tests 
=—Leather Dyeing Tests—Dry Cleaning 
Tests—Vat and Sulphur Dye Tests—-Gen- 
eral Laboratory Use—Shrinking Tests. 


PCat 1 
erated wash- 
ing testing un- 
der controllable 
conditions. Twen- 
ty samples may 
be tested at 


Cee 
Standard laboratory wash- 
ing machine of A.A.T.C.C. 
Made solely by Atlas. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER x 


FADE-OMETER 











f THE TERRELL CLEANING 48 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


re Lerrell Machine Co., i:- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





James F. Notman ; Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., E] zabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co. Manchester, England.—European Agt. 
- nes 
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in U. S. Naval Reserve, and is 
now stationed in New York. 


Irwin Block, formerly head 
of the fabric cost department 
of Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., now serving 
in the armed forces, is a second 
iieutenant and is stationed at 


Brooklyn, mi; 


Dudley Dunlop, 
tendent of the 
ment of 


superin- 
depart- 
Bemberg 


power 
American 


Corp.. and North American 
Rayon Corp. — Elizabethton, 
Tenn., son of B. C. Dunlop, 


vice- preside nt of both corpora- 
tions, is an ensign in the U. S. 
Navy, and was called to report 
for duty on July 3 at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


James G. Boyer. prior to 
his enlistment a draftsman for 
the Textile Machine Works, 
Reading, Pa., has been commis- 
sioned a_ first lieutenant in 
Marines. He is at Hunter Field, 
Ga., performing the duty of 
ordnance oflicer for an airdrome 
squadron, 


Joseph Goodman, a gradu- 
ate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School and an Army lieutenant, 
is a prisoner of war of the Jap- 
anese in the Philippines. He 
was connected with the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps. 

Se Rs 


Harding, superin- 











tendent of spinning of Burl 
ton Mills Corp., Lakedale p 
Fayetteville, N. C., has entep 
the U. S. Coast Guard Res 
and been assigned to U, 


Rubber Co.’s plant at Charlot 


N. C., as head of the identifig 
tion and fingerprint bure 


He is a fingerprint expert @ 
was graduated from the Ip 
inte of Applied Science. 


Robert L. Hamilton, { 
merly superintendent of spi 
ning of Darlington (S. C.) Mi 
Co., has been commissioned 
second lieutenant in the Ary 
and has been assigned to Can 


Hood, Tex. 
Walter Koon, night sup 
intendent of the Locke Cott 


Mills, Coneord, N.C... befoy 
entering the armed 
has been promoted to full ir 
tenant in the U. S. Naval R 


SErVICt 


serve, 
Woodrow Elbert Dun 
superintendent of Chiquo 


Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S, | 
prior to entering the army, } 
been promoted to captain, 


Dunean Simpson, form! 
with Hudson Dyestuffs Corp 
New York, is now a sta 
sergeant with the AEF in | 
Middle East. His address | 
APO 3405, c/o Postmaster, Ne 
York, N. Y. 





Obituary r 


John H. Eagle, silk manu 
facturer, died July 23 at Pasa- 


dena, Cal., on his 75th birthday 
anniversary. He born in 
Pottstown, Pa.. started in 
business — his oo in 
Shamokin, Pa., as J. & C.K, 
Fagle Co., rae h oa to 


Was 
and 


hecome at one time one of the 
largest silk manufacturers in 


ihe country. Mr. 
from. business 


Eagle retired 
18 years ago. 


Joseph Templeton Brown- 
lee, founder of Standard Knit- 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and president of Commonwealth 
Trust Co., Washington, died 
there recently. 


ting 


John Tillett, treasurer of 
Leaksville Woolen Mills. Home- 
stead, N. C.. died in Charlotte, 

C., July 3. 


Joseph B. McIntyre, 70 
former president of Hope Web- 
bing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and 
at one time assistant saperin- 
tendent of J. & P. Coats Co. 
plant in that city, died on 
July 20 


TEXTILE WORLD 


James T. Allen, 48, vie’ 
president and _— secretary 
Gambrill & Melville Co., Bess 
mer City, N. C., and associat 
with the textile industry for? 
years, died recently. 


James E. Mac Murray. ' 
founder and former chairma 
of the board of Acme Ste 
Co., Chicago, passed away J 
1 at Pasadena, Cal. He heldt 
presidency of the company ! 
38 years and then became boat 


; : ; : / 
chairman until his retireme 
several years ago. 

Simon S. Selig, 64, presid’ 
of Selig Co., Atlanta, Ga.. dit 
recently. 

Samuel L. Copeland. 
first vice-president and _ treé 
urer of Marion (N. C.) Mi 
Co., died July 5. 

/ 

Howard M. Zook, 79, dit / 


June 30 at Ephrata, Pa. He W 
owner and operator of Zook 
Woolen Mills, near Ephrata. 


Enoch P. Bowen, 86, ow" 
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rompt shipments in tank cars 


» viet 
ry 


Bess 


“af easy, safe unloading 


for 2 


specially designed for fast, 


waste. Furthermore, the dome safety plat- 
form and guardrailing protect your workmen. 


ay, | 


sinned @ Order your caustic soda from Penn Salt and Penn Salt caustic soda is available in tank 
: a enjoy the advantages of quick shipment, car quantities as 50% and 72-73% solutions 
eld t clean caustic and speedier handling ...as a solid in 750 lb. drums...or in 
oe Penn Salt’s special tank cars are built with flake form in 400 Ib. and 125 Ib. drums. 

— protective lining, special draining plates Technical help on any handling problem 


and caustic-resistant valves and _ interior ia rs 
é caust t without obligation. Write for complete 


esi connections. Steam heating coils do not con- 


“ information about Penn Salt caustic soda. 


tact the caustic soda — eliminating possible 


a? contamination. PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN RJ eS <€ 


my Theimproved, insulated design assures fluid 


. Mi 
caustic in cold weather. And the easily acces- 
ie : : : 1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 

> die / sible fittings save unloading time and prevent Now’ Yoo: |@ Ciices 6 Skkeuke w Seeks ieeieae 
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VT NTS OO Tear 


“Dependable knots 
help us get 
maximum production” 















By putting knots on an automatic basis, the Abington 
Knotter safeguards quality and speeds production. Com- 
bines a weaver’s knot with auto- 
matic scissor clipping of tails, 
always uniform and any length 
from '4” down to minus 146”. 
Knots are very tight, and com- 
pact enough for thread or rub- 
berized fabric yarns. Handles 
a great range of numbers. 





REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


Fee ene 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N.°C. 















FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


ee Write for Bulletin 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


and improved tension device. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
died at his home on June 26. 


Howard E. Bishop, 54. 
selling agent in New York for 
Androscoggin, Bates, Edwards. 
Hill, and York Mills, of Maine. 
died in Warwick, R. L, July 
24. Beginning with Waypovset 
Mfg. Co., he became its New 
York representative. He later 
became selling agent for Gros- 
venordale Mfg. Co., and finally 
added the five Maine mills to 
his group. 


Joseph T. Brownlee. 80. 
founder of Applachian Mills 
Co. and Standard Knitting 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., died 
last month. He retired about 
15 years ago. 


John E. Barbour, 71]. who 
retired in 1930 from the Textile 
field, died at Tupper Lake, N. 
Y., July 23. He was former 
owner of J. E. Barbour Thread 
Co. and Allentown Spinning 


Co. 


Philip H. Brown, 55, a 
director of Turner Halsey Co.. 
New York, and president of 
Harlomoor Co., a_ subsidiary, 
died at Scarsdale, N. Y., July 
21. After many years in the con- 
verting and finishing fields he 
joined Turner Halesy in 1931. 


C. F. Rodgers, president of 
Rodgers Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, died July 30. 


Morris Friedsam, founder 
of Taylor-Friedsam Co., New 
York, died last month. He 
served as president of the com- 
pany from 1910 to 1940, when 
he became chairman of the 
board. 


W. L. Beyer, Sr., 83, for- 
merly secretary and _ general 
manager of the old National 
Duck Mills, Atlanta. Ga.. at 
one time genera] manager of 
Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mills 
Inc., Baltimore, Md.. plant, and 
before going to Atlanta general 
manager of the West Point 
Mfg. Co., with headquarters at 
Langdale, Ala.. died recently. 


Francis W. Tully, 
of a Boston (Mass.) 
chemical research 


died July 7. 


70, head 
textile 
laboratory, 


Charles O. Dexter, 80, who 
had been agent, clerk and 
director of Beacon Mfg. Co., 
with units at Swannanoa, N. C.. 
and New Bedford. Mass., died 
recently. 


John J. Shanahan, 53, chief 
engineer for Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co., died recently at St. Louis, 


Mo. 


Robert Rankin Willgoos, 
50, salesman for Leatex Chem- 
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ical Co., Philadelphia, died op 
July 1. He was a member of the 
New York section of American 
Association of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists, and lived at White. 
stone, Long Island. 






C. C. Clippard, divisional 
superintendent of Cramerton 
(N. C.) Mills, died there re. 
cently. 







Franklin A. Refert, 42 Rae 
died June 30 in Philadelphia, BRR\\” 
He was assistant sales manager 
for Johns-Manville Corp. 


John F. Lannon, 66, who 
had been employed in various 
execulive capacities by the imy 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Sayles. i 
ville, R. I., during the last 378 
years, died at his office on 
July 14. 


John P. Twaddle, 49, man. 
ager of the Philadelphia branch 
of the Linen Thread Co., died 


recently. 























William Coleman, Jr., 75,8) 
for 38 years superintendent of Bi 
American Woolen Co. mills in 
Rhode Island, died in Edge. 

R. I., on July 10. | 








wood, 





Eugene A. Donahue, of 
Norristown, Pa., has died ina 
Japanese Prison Camp. He was 
taken prisoner when Corregidor 
fell. Before his enlistment, he 
had been with James Lee & Co, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


Henry Clay Sifford, 4, 
Concord, N. C., master me. 
chanic at Cannon Mills Co. 
No. 2, died recently. 








EMERGI 
CLOTHI 








Robert Irvin Roberts, 58. 
overseer at Spinners Processing 
Co., Spindale. N. C., died July 
M1. 







Dan F. Clark. an overseer 
in Winnsboro (S, €.) Mills for 
the last 16 years, died May 16. 
















Arthur J. MeMinn, *# HOULD 
superintendent of Williamston ) 
(3, C.) plant of Gossett Mills BLANKE 






died recently. 


Wm. R. McGraw, 69, {0 
38 years superintendent of cart: 
ing of Spartan Mills, Spartap- 
burg, S. C., died recently. 


W. L. Denham, superit: 
tendent of Dallas Mfg. Co. 
Huntsville, Ala., died recently. 
















A Curtis Fennell, 73, {0 
many years superintendent o 
Manchester Mills, until his re 
tirement several years ago, died 


July 6 


John Reynolds Begg, © 
Converse, S. C., for many yeal‘§i /< 
connected with the Clifton Mfg 
Co., a part of which time be 
served as secretary, died June 
24. 
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‘REMERGENCY EQUIPMENT CONTAINERS - ARCTIC TENTS 




















CLOTHING BAGS - BARRAGE 








HOULDER PADS - FLOTATION BLADDERS - LIFE RAFT 
BLANKETS + IMMERSION SUITS - JUNGLE HAMMOCKS 





If you have a contract for seam-sealing or ce- 
}| menting synthetic or rubber coated fabrics — or 


id ° . . 
im are considering one... write for samples and com- 
plete information on our tested line of cements. 


—>a) 


UNION, 
fap - BAY STATE 






= LIKE A DUCK’S BACK 


thanks to COLACET 
q, by, 7 WATER 


REPELLENT 
If you're at all interested in making textiles 
not only water resistant, but practically impervi- 
ous to spots, stains and perspiration, you'll want 
complete information about this outstanding 
Franklin product. 
COLACET also adds beauty to textile articles of 
all kinds, from aprons and tablecloths to uniforms, 
and gives them the ability to withstand wrinkling 
and wilting. 
Is it any wonder we're being deluged with re- 
quests for complete technical information? Send 
off yours today. 


Colacet conforms to Quartermaster Corps Tentative 
Specifications P.Q.D. 115 b dated November 19, 1942. 


FRANKLIN 
RESEARCH COMPANY 


ee ee | 









OT eE sated 
TYPE TLBT DYE KETTLE 
for SPUN RAYONS & BLENDS 


Promotes that wool like hand. Extra large drum type reel 

helps goods balloon, move around and change folds, while 

Multi-Grip partially knurled surface (Pat. Pend.) prevents 

slipping. 

Wide adaptability and substantial savings in dyestuffs. 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


ery? 





PONT 


INCORPORATEO 


Foot of Suffolk Street --- lowell. Mass 
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If you have to meet Army 
Quartermaster Department speci- 
fications your fabrics will show a big 
improvement right down the line if you use 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


It's a high-body product of low alkali content . . . No filler of any 
kind . . . A high binding quality that results in minimum flocking 

. . Saves on steam and water because it rinses easily and com- 
pletely . . . Better fulling and scouring . . . Leaves fabric perfectly 
clean with softest feel, better hand, brighter colors and whiter 
whites .. . Want to try it? Just write us today for a free working 
sample and test Drummond Soap on your own goods. 


If you can’t shoot Japs shoot the works 


—BUY MORE BONDS 


o1 6 LS 9 . igi '< 
205 South 2nd.St " >. TANGUAY 


Camden, N. J. est Liha O a: 


“STAINPRUF” 


— quality — 
TEXTILE FINISHES 


Wax emulsion water repellents—solvent or water soluble 


Durable Plastic finishes—Highly durable water repellency with, or 
without, Flame, Moth and Mildew-proofing . . . solvent or water 
soluble 


Mildew and Flame-proofing compounds. . . 
All may be used with usual existing equipment. 
Non-toxic under recommended conditions of use. 

These finishes do not change the “‘‘hand” of fabrics. They 
applied to practically any material 

Water repellency and flame-proofing for paper 


These finishes meet the requirements of applicable I'« 
Lions, 


solvent or water soluble 


nay be 


jeral Specifica- 
invited 
ATLANTIC STAINPRUF CO. 


Incorporated 
Chatham, New Jersey Phone 4-2500 
Sold by distributors throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


ae 


WEAVERS-KNITTERS 
mt Mueel a 


WINOSOR waar: 
rs and Spinners of ‘obs Novelt 


Your inquiry 
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Cotton Mill News 


Abbeville (S. C.) Mills 
have a crew of men installing 
new machinery and overhauling 
the present equipment. Three 
months will be required. 


American Thread Co., New 
York, N. Y., has awarded con- 
tract to A. K. Adams Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., for extension and 
improvement in former mill of 
Tallapoosa (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
recently acquired for new 
branch plant. It will be used for 
manufacture of yarns, with 
jnitial installation of about 12, 
000 spindles. Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, are architects and en- 
gineers. American Thread Co’s. 
plant at Dalton, Ga., has just 
installed a Brownell twister to 
be used on materials for Army, 
particularly on 8-ply cord for 
parachute shrouds. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Reading, Pa., is replacing 
stee] sash with glass blocks, at 
a cost of $5.000. 


Brooks Webbing Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., care of Mar- 
tin Gottlieb, 2 Lafayette St., 
altorney and representative, has 
been chartered with capital of 
$10,000, to operate a local plant 
for manufacture of cotton web- 
bing and kindred products. 


Conestee (S. C.) Mills, in 
liquidation for some time, have 
been purchased for $70,000 by 
W. M. Shelton and Henry P. 
Willimon, both of Greenville. 
New owners are reported plan- 
ning operation of plant but no 
official statement was available. 


Esmond Virginia, Ine., 


Bluefield, W. Va., has been or- 
ganized by Esmond (R. I.) 
Mills, as an affiliated interest, 


to operate the new mill now 
being established at Bluefield 
as reported last month. Produc- 
tion will begin soon. Richard 
C. Scott, formerly with River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
has been appointed superinten- 
dent. 


Modern Industries, Inc.. 
Cowpens, S. C., recently organ- 
ized by R. C. McCall. president, 
Convenience, Inc., Greenville, 
S. C.. and associates, have taken 
title to former Cowpens (S. C.) 
Mills, previously acquired by 
Mr. McCall. and will. convert 


and use for cotton warehouse 
service, 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills, Inec., Baltimore, Md., 


have work under way on alter. 
ations and improvements in Mt. 
: Vernon Mill, Falls’ Rd. fo; 
which general contract recently 
vas let to Cummins Construe. 
tion Corp., Baltimore. 


Neisler Mills, Ine., King 
Mountain, N. C., have purchased 
Queen Anne Mills, Ellenboro, 
N. C., and will operate as , 
branch plant. 


Nelson Cotton Mills, oper. 
ating two mills near Lenoir, 
N. C., with 13,200 spindles, has 
sold the controlling interest ty 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. The purchase price was 
approximately $400,000. 


Pawtucket (R. I.) Stand. 
ard Braid Co. has filed plans 
for alterations and _ improve. 
ments in boiler room at plant, 
and will carry out work at onee, 
No estimate of cost announced, 


Reading Towel Co., Reai. 
ing, Pa., has started construc 
tion of a new plant addition. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Yam 
Mill Ine., a subsidiary of San- 
arkand Rug Co., established 
two years ago, is planning an 
expansion program which wil 
involve investment of $25,000. 


Saluda (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
has been organized to take over 
Nantex Mfg. Co., with loca 
mill, recently acquired by nev 
interests. Plans are under wa) 
for expansion, with installatio: 
of machinery and equipment t 
double present capacity. | 
Kurlat continues as_ superin 
tendent. Present working force 
of 200 persons will be increased 


to about 350. 


Stevens Textile Mfg. Co. 
Fall River, Mass.—-Yarn dit 
sion of this company has beet 
sold by Jacob Ziskind to 3 


firm which will operate it. 


Wool Mill News 


Aldon Spinning Mills hav 
taken over the operation of ! 
plant at Talcottville, Conn., ani 
are reported operating _ thre 
shifts after thoroughly renova! 
ing the equipment. Alfred W 
Cavedon, formerly president 
the Falls Yarn Mills at Woor 
socket, R. IL, is owner of th 
new epterprise. 

Johu Bromley & 
Ine., Philadelphia, Pa.. hav 
sold their industrial building 
bounded by Somerset, A and 
Gurney Sts., in Kensingtot, 


Son. 
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The Most Work with the Least Effort 


MASE of operation was given 
k a great deal of consideration 
in the design of the Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spooler, with 
the result that operators on this 
machine are able to accomplish a 
maximum of production with a 
minimum of effort. For instance, 
consider the operation of putting 
up ends, shown in the picture 
above. Note that the bobbins are 
stored in convenient bins where 
the operator does not need to bend 
to reach them. The yarn clamp is 
at a handy height and the bobbin 


pocket conveniently located so 


that the loading is quickly accom- 
plished in a few easy motions. Op- 
erators can thus put up a lot of 
ends easily and efficiently. Another 
point shown is the cheese truck 
carrying starters and full cheeses. 
This runs on a track and the oper- 
ator simply pushes it ahead of her 
as she moves along the machine. 
These are minor features of the 
Automatic Spooler, but they are 
indicative of the detailed thought 
which makes it possible for oper- 
ators on Automatic Spoolers and 
Super-Speed Warpers to do more 
war work, faster and more easily. 


For Example... 


The following production figures 
show results being obtained in a 
well-known mill now running 


fine combed yarn for war goods. 
Count 

Ring 

Traverse 

Pounds per hour per Spooler, 140 
Beams per Cheese 


Yards per Beam 32,000 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


K F OR D 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 


ae a ea Ss 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U. 


COMPANY 


a aw, 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 




































































































INCORPORATED 


of Philadelphia 


~ ANNOUNCES ~ 


Distribution of their Products 


in the 


Southeastern Territory 


EXCLUSIVELY THRU 








*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 





All that’s best 
in Belting 








The Fisher Leather Belting Co. 

















W. D. DoDENHOFF COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





No substitute for TESTING 


Mills are successfully adapting their plans to 
a host of substitute methods and materials— 
but there’s no substitute for Adequate Test- 
ing by *Scott Testers. 
for tensile, hysteresis, flexing. crepeage, twist, 
etc., etc., in capacities from single hair to 


Our 60 models test 


95 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. 






















TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Pa., to S. Henry Rosenthal and 
others, trustees. 


Natick ( Mass.) Textile Co. 
has been chartered with capital 
of $30,000, to operate a local 
mill for the manufacture of 
cotton and woolen specialties. 
George E. Haynes is president; 
Alfred E. Sanborn, Natick, is 
treasurer. 


North Star Woolen Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn., have 
awarded contract to C. F. Hag- 
lin & Sons, Inc., National Bldg., 
for alterations and _ improve- 
ments in mill. 


Norwood Woolen Mills, 
Bristol, Tenn., recently organ- 
ized by C. J. Henkel, Jr., who 
is head of the Rocky Creek 
Mills, Turnersburg, N. C., which 
leased the spinning department 
of the local Bristo] Knitting 
Mills, is in production of woolen 
and rayon yarns, operating ap- 
proximately 2,000 mule spindles. 
The plant will be developed to 
manufacture 20,000 pounds of 
yarn weekly. 


Wool Combing Corp. of 
Canada, Lid., Acton, Ont., has 
let general contract to George- 
town (Ont.) Lumber Co., for a 
one-story addition, reported to 
cost over $40,000, with equip- 
ment, 


Rayon and Silk Mill 
News 


American Viscose Corp., 
Front) Royal. Va.. will begin 
construction of additions to the 
present plant for increased 
production of —high-tenacity 
varn. The plant manager said 
the new construction program is 
to be ready for production early 
in 1944. The construction of 
buildings and installation of 
equipment will be done by the 
Rust Engineering Co. of Pitts 
burgh. When in operation 400 
additional emploves will be 
required. 


Bangor (Pa.) Mills, Ine., 
have purchased former building 
of Pen Argyl (Pa.) Silk Co.. 
and will take immediate poss- 
ession. Improvements will be 
made. Plant will be operated as 
new branch mill. 


Bibb Mfg. Co.. Columbus, 
Ga., will install machinery for 
making tire cord out of high- 
tenacity rayon. The machinery 
will be installed in the Meritas 
property, which was purchased 
some years ago by Bibb. Appli 
cation by the company fo: 
authorization to purchase and 
install this equipment for the 
production of 7,500,000 Ibs. an- 
nually has been approved by 
the Non-Industrial Facilities 





Committee of WPB at Wash- 
ington. The total cost involved 
is said to be $1,259,168. 


Burlington Mills, Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., has pur- 
chased Robeson Textiles, Inc., 
St. Pauls, N. C. This plant has 
32,000 spindles and 30 looms 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., 
Drummondsville, Que., — will 
build a large mill on neighbor- 
ing site for production of var- 
ious materials for Government, 
Cost estimated about $5,000.- 
000, with machinery. Project 
will be supervised by Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Leon-Ferenback Silk Co., 
throwsters, Johnson City, Tenn., 
recently purchased the adjoin- 
ing property from the Carter- 
Sell Realty Co., now occupied 
by the Tennessee Motor Co. on 
West Market Street, for plant 
expansion. 


New England Spun Silk 
Corp.. Boston, Mass., has taken 
out a permit for alterations and 
improvements in mill at 342 
Western Ave. No estimate of 
cost announced, 


Queen Anne Mills, Ellen- 
boro, N. C., built about 20 years 
ago and operated by Belk 
Brothers, of Charlotte, chain 
store group, for several years in 
manufacturing bedspreads and 
similar articles, and later leased 
to other parties and operated 
under a_ receivership for a 
number of years, was sold early 
in July to Neisler Bros., Kings 
Mountain, N. C.. who will im- 
prove and put the plant in 
operation, 


Southampton Textile Co., 
Ine., Kmporia, Va., has filed a 
charter amendment increasing 
its maximum authorized capi- 
tal stock to $100,000) from 
$50,009. 

a 

Textron, Ine., New York, 
N. Y., has been chartered under 
New York laws by Atlantic 
Rayon Corp., Providence, R. I. 
as an affiliated interest for ex- 
pansion jin research and mer- 
chandising divisions. 


Tweedy Silk Mills, Ine., 
Danbury, Conn., have issued 
official notice of final dissolu- 
lion of company. 


Victory Fabries, Greenville, 
S. C., has been granted a South 
Carolina charter to manufacture 
and deal in fabrics of all kinds. 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The officers are H. R. Wright. 
president; J. O. Hunt, vice 
president and treasurer, and 
F. K. Hayes, secretary. 


Wahnetah Silk Co., Ca- 
tasaqua, Pa., is being sold at 
auction on Aug. 13. 
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WORKING CAPITAL 
FOR INDUSTRY 


We have been factors to the textile and allied 
industries for 89 years. Our efficient credit 
checking facilities, together with the purchase 
of accounts receivable, furnishes our clients 
with additional working capital while reliev- 
ing them of all credit risks. 


With almost 90 years of service for Manufac- 
turers, Merchants and Selling Agents, we know 
how best to serve your interests. 


We invite your inquiry as to our services. 


James Talcott, Inc. 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


1854 FACTORS 1943 
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highest tribute 
OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 
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AWARDED TO THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF 
AMERICAN FINISHING CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
* . — - a — 


LL 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Here’s an oil with aff 


film that’s 


TOUGH 
AS A 
U. S. MARINE! 





Make one drop do the work of six... 
avoid product spoilage by using 


ALEMITE CONCENTRATED OIL! 


Y diminishing bulk and intensifying strength, 
B Alemite Concentrated Oil has been given such 
amazing efficiency that one drop will last longer 
and lubricate better than four to six drops of ordi- 
nary lubricating oil. This exceptional lubricating 
quality results in an indestructible film which clings 
to bearing surfaces, prevents metal-to-metal, reduces 
machine wear to a minimum, and keeps 


oil from spoiling valuable products. 








Ask Anyone in Industry! 


RESISTS 


CAPILLARY ACTION ZT 
Alemite Concentrated Oil is a: i 


so adhesive that it is well- 
nigh drip-proof. Its tough 
protective film means perfect 
lubrication for sleeve bear- 
ings. Ii won't run out to cause 
waste and spoilage. 





AVOIDS PRODUCT SPOILAGE—Thousands of plant managers 


know the problem of product spoilage from oil drippage. Alemite 
Concentrated Oil helps eliminate this hazard. It clings tightly 
to bearing surfaces—doesn’t run out. 


WRITE TODAY for complete information on 
Alemite Concentrated Oil and many other Ale- 
mite Specialized Lubricants as well as the an- 
swers to scores of lubricating questions. Ask for @ 
the “‘Alemite Industrial Lubrication Manual”. ~ 


se ALEM I TE 





_ v. veecsLrcak Pat. OFF 


Mdualrdak 1 UBRICATION 
1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois « Belleville, Ontario 
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WORSTED efCOTTON * SPUN RAYON 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


e 
MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
€ 


NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


MEW YORK BOSTON eatin) FL teh al: 
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i 
DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality true-form oven- 


We can 
Write 


Cedar Brook, N. J. 


Sa 
Ua 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
ae 2 woes make it even more reliable worth Humidifiers in your 
ana etncient, — after-the-war plans. Frank- 
Extreme sensitivity of control, and an 'y, we are 100% on war 
“airplane propeller” type tan tor greater svork and cannot make hu- 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea midifiers at the present 
tures. time, 


seasoned dye sticks for all standard machines. 
fill your needs today to meet any requirement. 


FRANK BAILEY 


Simptified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


NOTE 


This advertisement is to re- 
mind you to include South- 


THE SouTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 
PORTLAND MAINE 


TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Knitting Mill News 


Adams-Millis Corp., High 
Point, N. C.—Mill No. 4 of this 
company at Kernersville, N. C., 
has been purchased by Palmer- 
Bee Co., Detroit, Mich., manu- 
facturer of mechanical equip- 
ment, which will occupy at once 
for new branch plant. 


H. W. Anthony = Co., 
Strausstown, Pa., has sold the 
Mill at Sinking Spring, Pa., to 
R. G. Kegerise & Son, Fleet- 
wood, Pa., who are taking 
immediate possession of same 
for the manufacture of war 
materials. 


Aztec Mill, Inc., Monte- 
zuma, Ga., is newly organized 
by R. C. Collier, Sr., president 
of the Montezuma Knitting 
Mills; J. S. Lavender and J. B. 


Easterlin. 


Bossong Hosiery Mills, 
Asheboro, N. ac suffered flood 
damaze from recent heavy rains 
io the amount of $10,000, when 
a large supply of rayon and 
chemicals were ruined. Sand- 
bags helped prevent additional 


damage, 


R. L. Burgess, of Marietta, 
Ga, and F. D. Slaght, of 
Decatur, Ga.. are establishing 
mill at Jasper, 
Tenn. The machinery is being 
installed in the Lasater Store 
building. 


a new hosiery 


Cape Hickory Mill, Hick- 
ory, N. C., headed by Clyde 
Martin and F. O. Childers, who 
operate the F. O. Childers 
Hosiery Mill, of Hildebran, N. 
C., is now in regular production 
on men’s gray half-hose. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of 
Canada. Ltd.. London, Ont., 
has taken over a_ three-story 
mill at Goderich, Ont.. and will 
remodel and improve for new 
branch mill. 


Mills, 


J ersey 


Lincoln Knitting 
340) Claremont Ave., 
City, N. J.. manufacturers of 
outerwear, have leased the first 
floor and hasement in three- 
story industrial building at 
Tuers Ave. and Vroom St., Jer- 
sey City, and will occupy for 
expansion. 


William F. Muller, Ine.. 
Robesonia. Pa.. has been sold 
to the National Union Radio 
Corp. of Newark. N. J. 


Philips Knitting Works, 
Brooklva, N. Y.. manufacturers 
of outerwear. have acquired a 
four-story industrial building at 
Willow Ave. 135th. and 136th. 
Sts., Bronx. and will use for 
mill, expanding present capac- 
ity. 


S. J. Hosiery Co., Conover, 
N. C., has been organized to 
take over local mill of Star 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., recently 
purchased by E. D. Sumner 
and Robert Jackson, president 
and treasurer, respectively of 
Gastonia (N. C.) Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mill. and asso- 
ciates. New owner wil continue 
operations as heretofore. 


Weldon (N. C.) Knitting 
Mills, Ine., have been char- 
iered to engage in manufactur- 
ing, knitting and _— spinning 
combed and carded — yarns, 
Authorized capital is $100,000, 
with $3,000 subscribed by Ruth 
E. Pearson and Frances Kess. 
ler, both of New York, and 
Joseph E. Green, of Weldon. 


Processing Plant 
News 


Pond Lily Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has begun construction 
of a third floor addition to 
two-story mill, about 
10 x 40 ft., for which general 
contract recently was let to 
Joseph N. Rice, Ine., New 
Haven. Cost close to $18.000, 
with equipment, 


present 


Screen Printing & Flock- 
ing Industries, Inme., 5533 
North Clark St., Chicago, IIL, 
recently incorporated with cap- 
ital of $20,000, plans operation 
of a local textile printing mill. 
Incorporators are E. S. Kelley, 
C. E. Steik and J. D. Bostrom, 
Sr. 


Storatti Corp., 336 East 
28th St., New York, N. Y., 
textile dyeing and _ finishing, 
has leased a three-story indus- 
trial building at 409 East 47th 
St., and will occupy first two 
floors for mill. Present plant 
will be removed to new location 
and capacity increased. Third 
floor of building will be sub- 
leased to another company in 
same line of manufacture. 


Tryon (N. C.) Processing 
Co.— Interest of F. S. Wilcox 
(deceased) in this company 
has been purchased by Wil- 
liam H. Barnhardt of Barn- 
hardt Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Barnhardt is now presi- 
dent, treasurer and_ general 
manager. The plant makes spe- 
cial resist dyed yarns, solid 
and spaced. This statement 
corrects the item published 
in this month 
which was inaccurate. 


column last 


Vietory Fabrice Coating 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
organized, has leased a floor in 
industrial building at 574 Presi 
dent St. Brooklyn, and W I] 
operate a new textile process 
ing plant at that location. 
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FUNGICIDES for all types of Government Fabrics 


Highly Efficient — Non-Toxic — Non-Irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on cotton in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE P. G.: an anti-mildew 
agent for mildewproofing cotton by 
the two bath process. 


FUNGICIDE G: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treat- 
ment to mildewproof cottons and impart a 
water repellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: for cloth coating processes — 
dissolved directly in the resin solution. 


FUNGICIDE P: made expressly for use in the pigment impregnation process. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established over 38 years 
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Inexpensive hoist and track 
provides low cost handling 
and storage. 


3 ton hoist unit with Mono- 
Tractor handles loads from > 
kiers throughout entire 
dye house. 


F H q ‘ Simple Method 


| por STEPPING 


uj2 Production 


Hand operated crane with electric Chain hoist irate creel which ts rolled 
hoist covers beam storage area for into position to keep slasher in 
serving slashers. full production. 


5 F N American 
he Hy é “ ; 
‘ees i) oa MonoRail 
Special carriers loaded by hoist on Engineer will 


auxiliary track transfer rolls from 
finishing to inspection. gladly show you 


Carrier handles four laps on tracks 
extending throughout the card room. 


how it can be 
done in your mill. 
Write today. 


Overhead handling of warps and rolls Hand pushed crane with electric hoist 


permits compact arrangement. completes the operation of package 
dye house. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13108 Athens Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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This is your Nopeco Empty Drum speaking. I’m just reminding you that it is most 
essential to return me and all your other empty Nopco drums promptly ... Yes. 


youre absolutely right. We can’t afford to lie around idle. As you know yourself, 


idleness on our part means a sacrifice of vital steel sorely needed by war industries. 
You say it handicaps you, too? You're right there, Mr. Superintendent. For 
it’s a fact that delay in sending us back means costly delay in filling your need for 
essential materials, 
So I'm glad, Mr. Superintendent, that you agree with me and will send me and 
all my Nopco brothers that are empty 
on our way without delay. For only 
in that way can we make ourselves 
useful to Uncle Sam and of service 
to you. Thank you, and good-bye. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY *:HARRISON, N. J. 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + CEDARTOWN, GA. + RICHMOND, CALIF. 





“When it comes to 
warplant lighting... 


this label tells 
me what | want 


It saves a score of questions. It saves more 
scores of manhours and money in main- 
tenance. And it can save production 
headaches. Because this label on a fluo- 
rescent lighting fixture means it’s a 
FLEUR-O-LIER . . . TESTED—CERTI- 
FIED—GUARANTEED! 


35 leading fixture makers participate in the 
FLEUR-O-LIER program .. . build their 
fixtures to rigid standards set up by 
Mazda lamp experts. Every single part 
of a FLEUR-O-LIER is tested to those 
standards, and Certified by impartial ex- 
perts — Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., of New York—at the beginning. 


Then checks are made at quarterly inter- 
vals by an E. T. L. inspector who visits 
the factory of each participant. 


Starters and ballasts have their own Cer- 
tification tests to make sure you get high 
power factor and reliable operation. The 
result? You don’t have to test either the 
whole or any part of a FLEUR-O-LIER 
again. The LABEL tells you it’s right. 


FLEUR-O-LIERS conform to all WPB con- 
servation orders. They’re available only 
with suitable priority rating. Whenever 
warplant fluorescent is indicated, be sure 
to specify fixtures bearing the FLEUR- 
O-LIER label. 


Write NOW for new booklet containing 
complete FLEUR-O-LIER engineering 
specifications. You'll want them for ready 
reference when you specify lighting equip- 
ment. With them you'll get the FLEUR-O- 
LIER story and list of manufacturers. 
Address FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFAC- 
TURERS, 2120-8 Keith Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED 


FIXTURES 


FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
fo any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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Today, solubility in low cost solvents means solubility in available 
solvents. It may seem paradoxical, but one of the factors which has 
contributed to the present ETHOCEL shortage is its solubility in readily 
available low aromatic naphthas. Materials commonly considered dilu- 
ents are active solvents for ETHOCEL. 


Thus, any naphtha having a Kauri Butanol value of 50 or over can be 
used in many ETHOCEL lacquer compositions as the sole solvent. Higher 
solids content can be obtained through the addition of a small percentage 
of alcohol. 


After the war, when quality at low cost again becomes the measuring 
stick of industry, the experience gained in making diluents do the work 
of solvents will increase the savings to both the coating manufacturer 
and his customers. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN * New York + St. Louis + Chicago + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles «+ Seattle 





= 
CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
— TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 


q 


(DOW ETHYLCELLULOSE) 
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See tl 
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MODINAL af 
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for scouring and dyeing all types of rayons 


to day 

1 

Woven and knitted rayon piece goods find a capable assistant in Modinal Call 
DN. In viscose, acetate and cuprammonium rayons, Modinal DN produces With, 
a soft, desirable hand and good whites. youh 


to im 
movil 
painti 
detergent: your | 
lamp 


Here are some important advantages you get with this extra-strength 


comp 


* More level dyeing GET HELP from our experienced men on 
technical production problems. Gardinol Corp., 

s Rich hand and full, pleasing Gen. Offices, Wilmington, Del., Sales Agents: 
finish Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. E. |. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 
& Leaves fabrics free of scum, 
*“MODINAL"“ is the trade-mark used by 


i ils an avin 
throwing ons d we g the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
compounds a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates 


MODINAL DN Fatty Alcohol Sulfates 
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Can you find the Three Saboteurs ? 


. os not enemy aliens, 

though they might as well be, 
because they're actually sabotag- 
ing night shift production in war 
plants all over the countrv! 


°? 
~ 


Saboteur No. 1 is dirt on lighting 
eragenent, walls and ceilings. A 
revular cleaning program can save 
as much as 50% on light. 


“3 
e 


See the glare from those bulbs 
and from the machine? Glare is 
Saboteur No. 2. It tires men out 
—increases chance of spoilage. 


? 


See the man on the right, working 
in his own shadow? Shadows are 
Saboteur No. 3. They put unnec- 
essary strain on eyes and nerves. 


Youll find these saboteurs even 
in the newest plane factories. But 
the plants they love best are the 
ones that never worked a wight 
shift before — where lighting was 
ortginally installed only as an aid 
to daylight. 


To Production Men 
Call General Electric and ask for 
awartime lighting counsellor. 
Without obligation, he will show 
vou how lighting can be revamped 
to improve seeing-—by cleaning, 
moving a fixture here and there, 
painting, orremoving glare. Phone 
your nearest G-E lamp office, G-E 
lamp supplier, or electric service 
company. 


EYES AT WORK NEED GOOD LIGHT...and G-l 
research 1s constantly at work to make G-E Mazaa 
lamps give you more and more light for your 


money. They are made to stay brighter longer! 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The Hour of 
Charm”. Sunday. 10 p.m. EWT., NBC; “The World 
loday” — news, weekdays, 6:45 pom. EWT., CBS. 


ELECTRIC EMPLOYEES ARE NOW BUYING $l, 0,000 WORTH OF WAR BONDS EVERY WEEK. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


ENERAL (4 ELECTRIC 
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Wa Lye ARE IN THE ARMY TOO 


When Uncle Sam issues specifications for 
Army clothing, only the best will do. 
That’s why vat dyes are specified for 
items that must maintain color fastness 
under extreme service conditions— items 
such as shirts, field jackets, jungle trousers 
and jackets, and ski parkas. They need the 
color fastness of vat dyes—their ability 
to withstand hard wear, repeated Jaunder- 
ings or cleanings and outdoor exposure 
without loss of good appearance. 
Civilian clothing, to be completely sat- 
isfactory, also needs color fastness. Men 
and women in the military forces are wit- 
nessing daily proof of the fact that color 
fastness can be obtained—is being ob- 
tained right now. When these people re- 
turn to civilian life, they will expect the 





same high standards of color fastness they 
have in the Army. 

General efficiency, methods of applica- 
tion have progressed tremendously dur- 
ing the accelerated pace of wartime de- 
velopments. The use of vat dyes on new 
fibers and blends of fibers will point the 
way to bigger markets after the war. 

Du Pont has the knowledge and the 
experience necessary to select the right 
dyestuffs and to show you how they can 
be used most effectively and most eco- 
nomically. Come to du Pont for aid on 
your fast color problems. Our technical 
men offer you their “know how.” E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic 
Chemicals Department, Dyestuffs Di- 
vision, Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG u.s. paT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


LIVING 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Porous Carbon Diffuser 


NATIONAL AND KARBATE CARBON AND GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 


a € are extremely versatile and readily adapted to the con- 

re struction of equipment of conventional design as well 
—~ ; as special equipment of new design. 

Outstanding performance and economies, along with 

Pipe, Fittings, Bubble Caps 


and Trays 


Headers for heat 


simplification of design, are made possible by the 
following unique and advantageous combination of 
physical and chemical properties offered by these 
materials. 

Resistance to severe thermal shock * No deformation 


at high temperatures * Not wet by molten metals — 
no sticking * Mechanical strength maintained at 


high temperatures * No reaction with most acids, 
alkalies and solvents no contamination * _High 
rate of heat transfer (Graphite and graphite base “Kar- 
bate” products) * Low rate of heat transfer (Carbon 
and carbon base “Karbate” products) * Low thermal 
expansion * Good electrical conductivity * Self- 
lubricating * Available in impervious grades * 
Seatlene of cegmemal pe Available in highly permeable (porous carbon and 
reaction tower graphite) grades * Easily machined and fabricated. 


Practically any design can be machined or fabricated 
from available stock in the form of beams, blocks, slabs, 
brick, plates, round and rectangular rods, tubes and 
cylinders, pipe, fittings, valves, tower sections and 
tower accessories. 

Special shapes or forms can be molded or extruded 
when quantity justifies. 

The illustrations show only a few of the many diversi- 
fied applications of these products. 


Write for descriptive literature 


S 47’ high all-carbon electrostatic con Return bend 
preci pitator “ salar eee cooling coil 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 
CARBON PRODUCTS DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - St. Louis - San Francisco 
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“BOUND TO GET THERE” 


WITH 


Come Stecbhstrap 


Textiles . .. in Acme Steel banded bales, 
cartons and other packs are found on 
every fighting front. And the thousands of 
shipments moving from mills to finishing 
plants to industry and mercantile estab- 
lishments are assured of “Bound to Get 
There” arrival .. . with Acme Bale Ties 


(for bales) and Acme Steelstrap (for 


cartons, cases, etc.). Complying with all , 


Federal Strapping Specifications . . . these 
Acme reinforcements applied with Acme 
tools are helping the textile industry meet 
demands for adequate protection of tex- 
tiles to the rapidly expanding needs of 
the armed services, other Governmental 


agencies and industry. 


Used for baling, Acme Bale Ties and Steelstrap 
make possible the compressed type of pack 
which permits utilization of maximum shipping 
and storage capacities. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Atlanta, 603 Stewart Ave. S.W. * Boston, 146 Summer Street 
New York, 103 Park Ave. - Philadelphia, 201 Lafayette Bidg. 
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vz They pledge their 
lives, their fortunes, 
their honor—how can 
any percentage of 
your money and ours 


be too much? 


BUY WAR BONDS 


TRANSMISSIONS 
MOTOR PULLEYS 
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HE valuable properties of Formica which have made it 

necessary to devote 100 per cent of production to war 
purposes, will help to provide better and more efficient 
textile machinery after the war. 


Formica is smooth and hard; it is non-porous; it wears 
smooth without slivers or roughness. It does not change 
its dimensions noticeably because of variable tempera- * 
ture or humidity. 


There are many things for which it is valuable in textile 
equipment: Loom box linings, tenter frame openers, sepa- 
rator blades, spools and bobbins, inspection table tops, 
knitting machine platforms, and linings for factory trucks. 


It will be available for textile purposes the week the 
war is over. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY, 4668 SPRING GROVE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIG 
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Damp-Tex Enamel is used in 
4,000 plants for wet surface 
maintenance. It penetrates and 
forces out moisture. Adheres to 
damp or dry wood, metal, con- 
crete, plaster. Stops deterio- 
ration, rot, rust, bacterial and 
fungus growth*. Will not crack, 
peel, check, sag or fade. Comes 
in non-yellowing white and 
colors. One coat covers. Dries 
hard overnight into tough, por- 
celain-like waterproof film. 


*Pre-Treated Damp-Tex. 


Send for 
Details 0F 
OUR NO-RISK 
TRIAL OFFER 


Your first Damp-Tex 
is used entirely at 
our risk. Send for 
folder | for com- 
plete details. 


*- 


DAMP-TEX 


THE WET-SURFACE ENAMEL 


-STEELCOTE MFG. CO. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AIR EXPRESS COSTS 


by packing compactly 


AIR EXPRESS shipments receive such careful handling that 
the need for heavy cases and bulky packing is often elimi- 
nated, Whether your shipment weighs a pound or a ton, 
follow these two simple rules to cut AIR EXPRESS costs and 
to save space \ itally needed for war goods: 

1. Pack compactly, but securely — to obtain best ratio 
of size to weight. 

2. Break Jarge shipments into smaller units whenever 
possible. 

And for fastest delivery 
is ready 


ship early, as soon as package 
as early in the day as possible. 


Air Express Speeds War Program 


TODAY, Aik EXPREsS not only serves the home front but is 
also working hand in hand with the Army and Navy to 
supply our fighting fronts throughout the world. 

TOMORROW, Aik Express will girdle the globe in inter- 
national peacetime commerce . . . to bring all foreign 


markets to the doorstep of American business. 


RESS 


Gers there HIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


| write for our quick-reference handbook on 
“How to Ship by ain ExpREss During Wartime.” Dept. PR-3, 
| Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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WE COULD... WEDID.. 


ara 
VA 


rT eat T Ld On TUME: 


eer rush orders is nothing 
new to us. We’ve been at it for 
years. The only difference now is 
that we can’t fill a// the requests all 
of the time. For material shortages 
sometimes make it impossible. 

But we’re in business to help you 
get the steels you want if it is pos- 
sible to get them to you. And every 
man in our nine big warehouses, 
trom the man who takes the order 

» the man who ships the goods, is 
trained to remember that our busi- 

ess was built upon friendly, efh- 

ent service. 
Do you need steel, steel products, 
tools, machinery, equipment? Call 


us. We've filled the bill for so many 
wartime manufacturers that there 
is a good chance we can help you, 
too. Write, phone or wire any of the 
warehouses listed below. Thev’ll all 
give you prompt attention — do 
their best to help you. 


ae 
NITEED <STATES 


MILWAUKEE (1). 4027 West Scott St, 


NEWARK, Wj. 1), Foot of Bessemer St... 


PITTSBURGH(12 1281 Reedsdale ) a 


ST. LOUIS (3), 21st & Gratiot Sts, @ 


TWIN CITY, 


THESE GIANT SLEDSare capable of carrying 80 
tons of material—60‘% more than the average 
freight car! They were made for the U. S. Army 
by a Wisconsin manufacturer. By furnishing 
materials just when they were needed, we 
helped this manufacturer meet a difficult pro- 


duction schedule—on time! 


CHICAGO | 99 » 1319 Wabansia Ave. 
PO. Box MM 


BALTIMORE (3), Bush g Wicomico Sts 


BRUnswick 2009 
Teletype CG. 605 
Gilmore 3100 
Teletype BA. 183 
STAdium 9490 
Teletype BRIN. 19 
HEnderson 5759 
Teletype CY. 153 
Mitchell 7509 
Teletype Mi. 587 
Bigelow 3.5929 
REctor 2.6569 
BErgen 3.1614 


CEdar 7789 
Teletype PG. 475 


MAin 5235 
Teletype Si. 394 


NEstor 282] 
Teletype STP.154 


BOSTON (34), 176 Lincoln St., Allston 
0. Box 42 


CLEVELAND, 14), 1394 5 39th St 
P. 0. Box 2045 


P. 0. Box 479 
Teletype NK. 74 


2545 Universit A 
St. Paul (4), Mian 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


formerly Scully Steel Products Company) 


PEEL ES 





CASE STUDY SHOWS 
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MORE MOISTURE 
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HERE'S PROOF! A 48” “Suprex” Extractor 
operating at 1000 R.P.M. on cotton underwear 
tubing, reduced moisture content in the tubing to 
65% in 5 minutes. 

A standard 48” extractor operating at 700 R.P.M. 
on identical material was able to reduce the mois- 
ture content only to 90% in 5 minutes. 

Even after 30 minutes operation, the standard extrac- 
tor could not reduce moisture content below 82% 


Tests like this, on textiles with various character- 
istics as to fibre, stage of conversion and weave, 
have proved that TOLHURST Suprex is the fastest 
extractor of its type on the market. These time sav- 
ings are achieved by the higher speeds possible with 
TOLHURST Suprex. Let us prove these claims on 

your materials) FREE Bulletin con 

taining complete details on request 


fi 


TOLHURST 


CENTRIFUGALS 


Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


2. 


DYEING 
ON GLOBE 


FRANKFORD 
PHILADELPHIA, 24: 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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BMiuwwo Value 


for the Maintenance Man... 


The scarcity of new valves these days places a premium on 
the lasting qualities and repairability of those you now have 


in service. 


Valves with a minimum of parts...that are easily accessible 
for cleaning and repairs...that are made to such true toler- 
ances that parts are interchangeable in fact...such valves 


give a plus value in time-saving and low-cost servicing. 


Maintenance men who work with Lunkenheimer valves are 
receiving continual proof that simplicity of design means 
easier maintenance ...they are getting better service longer, 


and doing a better job faster. 


anne * * * 


‘NON-METALLIC DISC) 
GLOBE VALVE 


Dise can be renewed in a jiffy. Simply unscrew locknut from dise 
holder, remove old dise and insert new one — reassemble and the valve 
is ready for use. Or better still, keep on hand some spare dise holders 
complete with dises—slip a disc holder and a new dise on the stem 

and remove the old dise 

from the holder when you 

have time. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER & 


—= QUALITY = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK +1 


the complete facilitics of Lunkenheimer distributors. 305 
They'll help you get what you need. 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS. ASK FOR CATALOG 78 
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DIFFERENT TYPE 
VENTILATING UNIT* 


installs tn the Duit 


Patented 


Replace 
Your Present Tensions 


with the only balanced thread 
tension on the market. A guar- 
anteed uniform tension is ob- 
tained regardless of the thread 
used or the speed employed. 
Over 20,000 already in use in 
woolen, rayon and cotton mills 
in all parts of the country. Send 
for trial order or write for full 
information. 


Robert Reiner, Inc. 


Weehawken, N. J. 


FREE BOOK! Gy (10 minutes from Times Square via Lincoln Tunnel) 


‘ , Dae.” 
Shows Bifurcator sizes and Bega Hear 
ATOp 


capacities. Send for your copy. 
Se 


De Bothezat 
Bifurcators 


DE BOTHEZAT DIVISION of AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC. 
EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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ices for machining aluminum should generally have 
more top and side rake than is common for machia- 
ing steel; the cutting edges should be keen and the tool 
surfaces should have a smooth, bright finish. 


lo the following illustrations, a wide range of rake 
angles is indicated. In general, the larger rake angles 
are employed for finishing tools and for the aluminum 
alloys that are not free-cutting; this includes the softer 
materials which require tools with exceptionally acute 


Tools for Machining Aluminum 


FOR GENERAL MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE 


in the lower range are used for roughing cuts and for 
machining the alloys that have free-cutting characteris- 
tics. Tools similar to those used for machining steel may 
otten be employed successfully. 


TOOL MATERIALS—High-carboo steels are good 
for many jobs where the cutting speed is low. High- 
speed tool steels are better for quantity production. 
Cemented-carbide-tipped tools are superior to high- 
speed tool steels, especially for aluminum alloys with a 





CUTTING SPEEDS AND FEEDS — Generally, alu- 
minum can be machined co best advantage by using 
the highest speed at which the equipment is capable of 
operating, with moderate feeds and cuts. 


CUTTING COMPOUNDS—Use a copious amount 
of cutting compound. Soda water or soluble oil may be 
used for milling, drilling, and sawing operations. Miner- 
al oil with the addition of $ to 10 per cent fatty oil, such 
as lard oil, is an excelleat lubricant. A 50-50 mixture 



















and keeo cutting edges. On tne other hand, rake angles —_ high silicon cootent of kerosene and tard oil gives excellent results. 














DRILLS AND REAMERS 
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BANO SAWS—Band wow hove -siotively coors 
operate at weeds of 1,000 to 5,000 teat por minute. For heovy 
He rible tack type row blade with had tecth is peebered. 


HACK SAWS—Hock-sow biade: with wary or growp-set teeth we en. 
cotleat tor homd rowing 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The information printed on this 1942 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
large card (14” x 20”) will answer Please send me your wall card on “Tools for Machining Aluminum.” 


many questions for machine oper- 
ators, to whom the machining of NAME TH 
aluminum is new. Use this coupon company 

to send for a copy or write us 


on your company letterhead — ADDRESS 


Oe is ean sie 7 STATE 
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TOLEDO ‘/extcle SCALES 


7 3 : , A 
Top-speed is demanded in textile production ( 


... SO there’s a greater-than-ever need for 
TOLEDO accuracy, speed and dependability 
at every weighing point in your plant! 
Toledos appeal to practical men...these scales 
expertly designed for every textile weighing 
job...ruggedly built to “take it”! Send now 
for illustrated “Toledo Textile Book.” 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





ot 
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Accurate PRINTED weights elimi- 
nate costly human errors in reading 
and recording weight figures! 
Toledo Printweigh meets Textile 
production needs with unerring 
printed records and greatest speed! 
Prints BIG figures FAST...on thick 
tickets... sheets...or strips...with | 


extra copies. 
em 
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Let us SHOW you 


the results of the Reorganiza- 













Ow 


tion of this company . . . New e 
Life . . . Better Products. We “ 
offer QUALITY . . . large h 

stocks, ample supplies of steel, ' 
wood. Let us help you speed r 
‘your war contracts. A 
Immediately Delivery : 
P 





WM. CRABB & CO. 6 


301 THIRD AVENUE ““, 
cree oe NEWARK, N. J. “ag 












JUTE and FLAX CARDS PINS GILL PINS ROLLS—F AL LEK BARS LUMPERS 
COTTON WASTE PICKER PINS HACKLE PINS IRON RIVETS WIPING WASTE MACHINES 
RAG or SHODDY PICKER TEETH COMB PINS 1AIN or STF CLAD LAGs PINNED FEEDER SLATS 
MIXING PICKER TEETH and PINS FALLER BARS—PLAIN "iINNEI USE IN PLAIN SLATS 
WASTE MACHINE PINS HACKLES FOR MACHINE or HANI JUTE and FLAX CARDS DOFFER PLATES 
DOFFER TEETH GILLS PINNED COTTON WASTE PICKERS WASTE MACHINE- 
CORDAGE PINS fENTER PLATES PINNED CARDING BEATERS DOFFER CYLINDERS—STEE1 
TENTER PINS WET and DRY COMBS RAG or SHODDY PICKERS FEED ROLL LUGS 
FALLER BAR PINS FOR THE BRUSH TRAD! WORKER ROLLERS—WOOD or STEEI PINNED FEED ROLLERS 
TENNY BAR PIN AGS—GILLS—TENTER PLATES STRIPPER ROLTERS—WOOD or STEEI EI 
J 


oH 
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Barth of an idea 


The idea of knurling the points of hollow set screws so they would not shake 
loose was originated by our President, Mr. Hallowell, to meet a need in our 
own plant. 


One of our machinists had been having a great deal of trouble with set 
screws working loose on a machine, so every few days he had to tighten 
them up. This he mentioned to our President as he was passing through the 
shop and Mr. Hallowell, after some thought, suggested that he knurl the 
points of the screws and see what would happen. 


About a month later the machinist was able to report that since the points 
had been knurled those screws had never worked loose. 


We started production of the ‘“Unbrako” Hollow Set Screws with Knurled 
Points shortly thereafter. Today, of course, they are in demand everywhere. 


Play safe by specifying and adopting the ‘‘UNBRAKO”’ 
Knurled Point Locking Screws for all requirements 


Over 40 Years in Business 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF- 


Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


> JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 571 


Tr 
iC 
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FROM THE WORLDS LARGEST RING-MAKING PLANT 


MOHAIR WORSTED 


AND 


WOOLEN YARNS 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 
PERCY A. LEGGE Sales Agent 
New York ¢ Philadelphia « Boston 















Advanced Rings that 
bring Advanced Production | 


Today's unusual conditions have proved of long-swing value in re- 













RA 









vealing ways to increase production without additional equipment. | th 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie twister rings are giving truly surprising ati 
results, with production increases of 25% to 50% not uncommon. the 











Standard Grades— Lustrous — Delustred — Superfine 


Rayon Noils . . Staple Fibre 
ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


In other applications where conventional ring styles are highly effec- | 
tive, it still is possible to add considerable production by replacing 
worn rings with easy-starting, long-wearing DIAMOND FINISH. 


WHITINSVILLE ("48s 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING SS REING CO. 





A 


Makers of Spinning and ieee Twister Rings since 1873 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 
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French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


















Representatives :— 


BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy 8t. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St. 
CHICAGO—C. F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 


Cotton Yarn and 
Warps .. Single 
or Ply . . White 
or Colored... 


Carded . . Combed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon— in all fashion- 
able combinations and effects and in 
many original effects. Write for 
samples. 














THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring Spinningand Twister Travelers 


my VEL SS In the UNITED STATES 
‘ LAN a . American® Hicks® Wilson 
United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


Nofa)] MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 


National Ring Traveler Company 
354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 

A) PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 

r P.O. Box 1565. Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N.C. 












































Sell Direct 
Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine 
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_| He Rotos te! ° 


With all the military insignia that’s being awarded these 
days, how about the men who are doing a job of 


s 
Better Cardin wn. young Americans with comfortable, health- 
ful, economical and easy-to-wash school clothes is one of the 
They rate this imaginary medal for long hours of close | many war-time roles of Cotton. A full page advertisement in 


attention to their jobs and the fact that » af Gaaen te | September issue of Parents’ Magazine will tell this FRESH 
can aan Carding aaa for ae ee story of Cotton School Clothes to more than 600,000 mothers. 


ASK FOR FREE INFORMATION ON HOW YOU MAY 
TIE IN YOUR OWN MERCHANDISING WITH THE 
NATION-WIDE FRESHNESS CAMPAIGN OF THE 


QUALITY CARD CLOTHING | COTTON INDUSTRY. NO OBLIGATION. ADDRESS: 





51 YEARS OF SERVICE | COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE ...320 Broadway, New York 


or 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL... Memphis, Tennessee 


Benjamin Booth Company ee wy 
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Protect z 
Valuable Oil-less Yarn Assured 
otors an 2 . 
Machinery By Drip-less Lubricant 
—— 7 out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID OIL for the 


lubrication of SPINNING FRAMES—because it 


stays in bearings and off yarn. 





TORNADO portabie Electric Blowers 


PREVENT motor burnouts, overheating and shutdowns. Keep motors and 
machinery clean. Blow out dust, dirt, lint, chips, etc. with the powerful, 
portable TORNADO Electric Blower. Quickly pays Write for details and 
tor itself in cutting repair and replacement costs. FREE Trial Offer 


Request details on Low-Priced Air-Raid Sirens 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. Shtcaco™ timers 


Saves money on lubricant and application cost 
also. Remaining in bearings NON-FLUID OIL 
outlasts oil 3 to 5 times. 





Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. Greenville, 8. C. 


' MURDOCK Bobbin Holders 


Two exclusive Features 
Affording Long Life: 


1. Automatic-bobbin holders 
equipped with holding wings 
electrically hardened all the 
way through. 

2. Holding wings held - 
tively in position by skeleton 
washer—no sliding around. 

We make holders for 34” to 
214” bobbin heads, including 
large-package wood and paper 
bobbins, also special bobbins. 
Duplex holders take both auto- 
matic and non-automatic bobbins. 

Holders for all types of mules, 
frames, twisters, and winders. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Fifty Years 













TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


NON-FE 


ON U.S. PAT SrrecEee FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better lubrication at Less Gost per Month 
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CRANE 


is 


KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the need for Speed— | 
for Quality and Low Cost | 





No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING [eo = 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 5. <j 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width s ‘ 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our —P 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 
formation, send for our catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 


SALEM, MASS. 


es oe 

























SPRING NEEDLE: Spring Needle 
Underwear Machine with Automatic 
Take-Up. Sizes from 18 in. to 26 in. 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the 
number of feeds depending on the 
tize of cylinders. Also in sizes from 
10 in. to 36 in. or larger if desired 
diameter, for production of big variety 
of fabrics. Plain feeds, stockinet. 
eiderdown and astrachan feeds. 





| CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 


RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 





and styles. Their middle name is versatility | Bennington, Vermont 
. . plus smooth, fast running operation that Manufacturers of 


eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- Quality LATCH and SPRING-BEARD 
clusive features are patented hardened Wing | 

Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 

of production. 


Let us teil you why 
. on wu OWRITE 


—and how 


CRANE Improved Automatic 
3 Colored 


Improved Automatic 3 Colored Plain Stripes. Made in 
sizes from 75% in. to 205%e in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge. Measurements are back to back of cylinder 
needles. Knit fabrics for bathing suits, theatricals. 
athletic goods. Crawford stop motion applied when 
requested. 





lie th 





1870 1943 


-2 CRANE — 





MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle | Moanufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 
KNITTING MACHINERY SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
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_ = OPPORTUNITIES 


in the knitting industry, an 8-feed machine 
is a waste of floor space; a loss of 50% 
in production. Because this WILDMAN 
16-feed machine occupies no more floor 
space than the 8-feed—and will actually 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


Many alert knitting mills have installed 
this modern machine, which uses only 1/3 
more power in doubling production. And 
in addition, it delivers a finer, more uni- 
form product; gives trouble-free perform- 
ance and offers many other operational 
advantages which you will be interested 
in hearing about. Write today. 


ae 
‘e Tea 
WILDMAN 


MULTIPLE FEED 


RIB MACHINE 





WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 





" iTFo AMERICA “Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight” 
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MERROW HIGH SPEED | 


asta" | 


OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


Produce Federal Specification Stitch | 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Merrow Class A Machines, illlustrated, have 


Quality Results—High Production 
made possible quality production, high speed and ° ° 
low overating costs to a degree greater than ever Convenient Handling 
before. Thev are easy to handle, simple to adjust, de ° e 
sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 


readily adapted to many kinds of work. Let us a 

or our distributor nearest vou demonstrate the or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 

work of these machines on samples of your own 

fabric. | 


Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Ar- 
ranged for Your Work—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives 
Are on Call to Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various 
War Work and Proper Care and Operation of Machine. 

ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 


2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 











TOMPKINS 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


Acme Products 
for seamless hosiery knitting 
Speak for themselves 











a 















UNDERWEAR OVERCOATS 
SWEATERS TERRY CLOTH 
SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 
DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 





Up-To-Date Machines 


RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 







CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES i 


FOR PRODUCING 


TOQUES SCARFS 
PARKAS SHAKER CAPS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














Needles 
Economy Makers 













ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 
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_| NEW ENGLAND BUTT 0. 


| 








a —$— 
] 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Manufacturers of 
Braiders for over 100 years | 


We are confident of our ability to 
give satisfactory service in arranging | f } 





your braiding equipment for efficient / 
production. | 


Now is the time to prepare for t P) / 
the post-war period. 


If you are formulating plans for 
the reconstruction era, our engineers X 
are at your service and our experi- | 
mental laboratory is at your disposal. \ 





Renenable T; ips Gne You New Lop 
Bobbin Spindles for No. 90 Machines q 


Wayne Spindles, with patented, renewable, tool-steel tips cost 
little more than solid end spindles. Worn tips can be quickly 
replaced for a few cents, and spindles are then good as new. 


r -_ 
Send for sample—see how to save time and money. y) 
WAYNE MFG. CO. HONESDALE, PA. || | fh, Meh foc eal b= Lb 
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We salute them—the women 
in all branches of the Armed 
Forces; in Industry and on the 


THE LOYAL T. 
hd 
EST. 1874 


Home Front. 
SPRING BEARD 


KNITTING NEEDLES [3 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese Reg. U.S. A. and Canada 
Knitting Frames, also Narrowing, Stand, Transter “Ae ‘ 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: Dura Beau Finishes impart the 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Fiat Eyes, Sley and “Film of Protection’ —and are 
Milane P ts, Tre f i 1 i 

ilanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. tailored to fit all knitted and woven 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order fabrics. 





Mp ay BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY | SCHOLLER Bros., INc. © Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


| otis & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. @ St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
TL TINE EET TL NRE RTS ES RI AN SN ATT ARNE I SL IN 
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ror G. I. Full-Fashioneds— ONE MINUTE TALKS ON 


How to Lengthen Litd’ 
of Metal Arbor Rollers i 


RAPID and EFFICIENT describe __-- 
the time-tested Oakite way to clea 
metal arbor rollers. And _ becaus 
method is so THOROUGH, workir 
life of units is considerably length 
ened. 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 












*s a new era for cotton and rayon full-fashion neds 
.. they're in the Army now It’s a new era, too, 
with new problems for finishers, but Laurel Oils and 
ishes can simplify their full-fashioned process 
inz. Available for immediate delivery 














Laurel Fmvisions give more even cotton 


. * 
: 
é ; 
ist 
Ss d yarns, Clearer stitch and proper regain. 
oP se = Ff 
; . Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes help control 
: 4 reyon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 
the fibers. 
: Laurel Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
{ {nish that is the pride of the American 
; 3 woman whether on parade or promenade 
; Pe 
” 
















After removing coverings, immer 
rollers in recommended solution ¢ 
Oakite alkaline material. Then tre 
surfaces with Oakite acid- deterger 
compound as directed. You w 
oo find that not only are oil, grea 

cea = ts —— To 

‘ | remove ut rollers are free o 
’ — Leticl rust and discoloration. Completelgl) 
4 AW clean surfaces result in a 
3 adhesion when rollers are re-glue( 
SOAP Te ees CO - INC- Complete details FREE. Write ta 
WM. H - : ani hd lay! 


Send for trial order and formula today. 





SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS- 


















OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York, N. Y, 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Ceneds 


OAKITE 
perder a Ta L ET 


MATERIALS @ got FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIRES 





MANUFACTURERS OP 


Textile, Laundry 


and 


ict Special Soaps 


SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 









ate wi 
our k 
Home s| 
hloring 
Ask 
bout « 


| D. R. KENYON & SON | a, 


leach. 
RARITAN, N. J. 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 





for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 





For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service... Write or ‘phone. 


TENTERING 





WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


{80 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 


and DRYING}, DE 
/MACHINERY|| fran 
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Fart ice 
is moms, conn suanrs & STU PROCESSING AND FINISHING 
DEXTRINES, 10WA 


y DAR RAPIDS, oe 
12 oe RS PRODUCTS & 


_gseseseeeeeee 
o 


CORN STARCHES: 
HERN 
souT ai 


unt these War day . 
give better things ané 
rf, are helping win hi 
g and Finishing Pre 
They are setting 0 


KIER BOILING 


or better whites and level results, use 

pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 

ate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 
Mmour kier boiling formula. Trouble- 
lone stains are eliminated and scarce 
Mblorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service statf 

bout grey sour-silicate kier boiling 
mrocedure for better whites with less 
MBleach. 


ee Bais 


LKALI COMPANY ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
PTANDARD SILICATE DIVISION JERSEY CITY - NEW JERSEY 


BPINERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA pc MRR ncn bee Re appa 
Ss at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, W. Y. adc NM ays a elt 
MARSEILLES, ILL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Would 


“Re-construction — 


—in your physical plant, 





SPRAY, N. C. 
Open stock warehouse, part of construction 
work done by SOUTHEASTERN for Marshall 
Field & Co. at Spray and Draper, N. C. 


—mean better worker 
morale or production? 


In most plants, war's furious production 
pace is spotlighting the need for extra plant 
space or for altering or modernizing an exist- 
ing structure. On the one hand, an addition, 
a new doorway or even an extra rest room 
may be required. On the other hand, new 
floors, new paint or roof repairing may be 
In the South, let SOUTHEASTERN 
figure with you on any type or size job, 
SOUTHEASTERN will see the job through for 
you, quickly, economically, dependably— 
with its war knowledge of government re- 
quirements and with its 22 year old record 
of successful construction experience. 


in order. 


The Sky-line of Dixie will be changed Aaxa\ 
by SOUTHEASTERN owe 


Southeastern Construction Co. 





CHARLOTTE (#3) NORTH CAROLINA 
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“FIVE WARS AGO" 


It was 1897, five wars ago, when 
Dary craftsmen began producing 
superior Ring Travelers. 


Each passing year has seen Dary 
Travelers become increasingly 
popular in many of the country’s 
outstanding Spinning Mills. 













Today, as in the past, 
Dary Travelers and 
Dary Representatives 
stand ready to serve you 
in the job you are doing. 


* 


THE 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 








Machine and Hand Knitting 


Vlarns 


(French-Bradford] 






for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


* 













Complete color assortments 


American Woolen 


Company | 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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|CALL YOUR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


l 

J Mill Supply Distributors are special- 
ists in keeping our war plants sup- 
plied with the necessary tools and 

F equipment to help them in turning 

y their wheels for All-Out Pro- 


duction. 


They will always be ready to 
show you the advantages of 
Coffing Hoisting equipment. 


Illustrated is Model AG “Safety- 
Pull” Ratchet Lever Hoist. 













Write today for catalog JG-6. 


| COFFING HOIST CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Ratchet Lever, Spur Geared, Electric 
and Differential Hoists 
Trolleys 


Utility Maintenance Tools 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


a TEXTILE WEAPON 


YOU who use this “weapon” know the service 





ew! Universai 


ig |i Fibre Cutter 


Makes 500 to 20,000 
nife cuts per minute. Han- 


its sharp steel teeth render in combing /for- 
eign matter out of textile fibers, and laying 
ss 4 to & tops or equiva- them uniformly preparatory to weaving. 
nt simultaneously. : yeh , 
It is helping in the production of materials 
For cutting Rayon, Silk, 
ool, Flax, Jute, Cotton, © 
ther Fibres—Wet or Dry. { 


With 4 interchangeable 
tter heads produces full 
ange of fibres, from Flock 
® 8” length. 


for uniforms, blankets, tents, even mineral 
asbestos for numerous war applications. It is 
speeding that production because of a remark- 
able Wickwire Spencer process which gives 
WISSCO Card Clothing glass-hard points, 
with doubled and trebled life. Write for 
literature. Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 


500 Fifth Ave., New York (18), N. Y. 





| his is an improved machine, accurate, flexible, highly produc- 
’e... for wet or dry cutting. Features include Self-sharpening | 
Knives, Tension Release for Feed, Hand-wheel | 
adjustments while operating, Ball Bearings, 


Balanced Heavy-duty Cutter Heads, Enclosed | FREE. On request we will gladly send you a re- 


Motor, Clutch for quickly stopping feed rolls, production of the above illustration, 21" wide by 


Variable-speed drive synchronized with feed, | 17" high, showing this contribution of the textile 


and others. Fully described in Bulletin 42-FC. | 


industry to Victory. 






ei 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
* 


004 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Phila., Pa. ASO 
ey hi 


CARD AND NAPPER CLOTHING 


Copyright 1943, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co, 





n 
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If it’s a 
Hi Processé | — 


SPEED UP WITH SARCO ROVING TRUCK 


Whenever you see a cluster of Sarco No. 9 No. a 
Steam Traps you can be sure of several vital 

features in the equipment they serve. Steam L A N E 

1. No one steam coil can hold up another. 

They are all working at top speed. Cc A N V A S 
2. No useful heat is escaping with the con- 

densate. The No. 9 expels only the slightly 


cooled condensate. rs T R U Cc K S 
3. There's no trouble starting up. It is wide ‘2 : a: 


open when cool. 





4. Varying steam pressures will not affect Se 

the operation. No seats to change. It's the , 2 ea For the well equipped mill 
only thermostatic steam trap made for pres- 3 ’ 

sures up to 250 Ibs. Catalog No. 250. 


, ie W. T. LANE & BROS.. Inc. | 
SARCO a » ing Amerigo ip | Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 








b ry) 3 S A fi i a Sarco Canada Ltd., Federal Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY 


saat CTEELGRID When You Change 


FLEXIBLE BELT LACING 
: Flexible Belt Lacing 
er _ eaeecemeege il Your Address... 
cae ne Se wale sees It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE 
ne Sane Semis Cals WORLD coming to you each month if you will 


presses belt ends and pre- 


ts fraying. Applied in : 
ee eS promptly advise us of any change of address. 


2-piece hinged rocker pins. A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 
Also, WIREGRIP Belt Hooks 

that fit any lacing machine. your old and new address, and any new com- 
Immediate delivery on both . ene 

types. pany connection or position. 


Write for Circulars 


a a ty te TEXTILE WORLD 
5340 Northwest Highway 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 


cONGMy BALNG FRESE 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Deer. &] ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Ofiice: 100 Gold St. Philadeiphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Other Sales and Service Brarches in most riportant Cities 


TEXTILE WORLD. AUGUST, /94! 
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\ PILLOW CASES { 
_ 


We're working for 


UNCLE SAM 
well as 
Mrs. American Housewife! 


" | va Wa 


PEQUOT MILLS — 
Salem, Mass. 








Ties a weaver’s knot in the wink of 
an eye—an invisible knot with ends 
clipped — all in one-stroke - of - the - 


trigger action. 


The Boyce Knotter is a precision in- 
strument, built to the tolerances of a 
fine watch, yet rugged in materials and 


design to withstand long, hard use. 


Boyce Knotter Service includes loan- 
SUPERIOR ing of service knotters, replacement & 


Naturally we believe all -j i i i i 
oa wee trade-in services, designed to maintain 


superior. i i ini 

a | life-long efficiency at minimum cost. 

anyone for this? 

Try them for yourself. 
Southern Representatives 


for 1994 Greenville S. C. MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, S. C. REL md 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. A. B. CARTER, INC. 
ox 236 Itasca, Texas GASTONIA, N. C. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R, D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European. MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
| EE — 
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WAE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 





Advertising men agree — 
the list is more than half 
the story. 


McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, 
used by leading manufac- 
turers and industrial serv- 
ice organizations, direct 
your advertising and sales 
promotional efforts to key 
purchasing power. They 
offer thorough horizontal 
and vertical coverage of 
major markets, including 
new personnel and plants. 
Selections may be made 
to fit your own special 


requirements, 


New names are added to 
every McGraw-Hill _ list 
daily. List revisions are 
made on a_ twenty-four 
hour basis. And all names 
are guaranteed accurate 


within two per cent. 


In view of present day dif- 
ficulties in maintaining 
your own mailing lists, this 
efficient personalized serv- 
ice is particularly import- 
ant in securing the com- 
prehensive market cover- 
age you need and want. 
Ask for more detailed in- 
formation today. You'll 
probably be surprised at 
the low over-all cost and 
the tested effectiveness of 
these hand-picked  selec- 


tions. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


Bane ni Rc Th aut 


330 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AVIS anc 
FURBER 


For the duration, our shops are 
principally engaged on war 
work. 

We are doing our utmost, by 
extra effort and careful plan- 
ning, to deliver essential sup- 
plies for repairs and mainten- 
ance. 

MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS 

AND MAINTENANCE 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 


Since 1640 
WET FINISHING 
. MACHINERY 


A century of experience build- 
ing standard and special machin- 
ery and rolls is at your service. 
What is your problem? 


66 MILL STREET, ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A 
i aaa 


ill WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to you! 





Let us tell you about our complete Caldwe! 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spt 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 
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im the TEXTILE WORLD 


In the Catalog Sections... 


HENEVER you need details on equip- 

ment or supplies . . . whenever you 
need information on companies or products 
.. . “look it up first” in your 1942 Textile 
World Yearbook and Catalog. 


In this one complete volume you will find 
a classified directory of manufacturers of 
material, machinery and supplies used in 
textile mills—an equipment buyers guide, a 
chemical buyers guide—and over 200 
pages of manufacturers’ catalogs giving de- 
tailed information about their products. 


Whatever you need “look it up first” in 
the Textile World Yearbook and Catalog. 


=I 
* > ? ° 
OR thio gs Sat 
ee 
< 
ees 


YEARBOOK and CATALOG 


In the Data Sections .. . 


HENEVER you need technical infor- 

mation about mill operation or main- 
tenance, whether it be general data applic- 
able to all textile mills, or specific data for 
the guidance of cotton men; wool men; silk 
and rayon men; or dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing men you will find the answers in 
the 100 pages of your 1942 Textile World 
Yearbook and Catalog, devoted to Mill Ref- 
erence Data. 


Whatever your problem, “look it up 
first” in this authoritative compilation of 
useful data presented for your convenience 
by the Editors of Textile World. 


“The Yearbook with the Orange Band” 
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WANTED 


Assistant Technical Editor 


On a textile publication. Prefer- 
ably with textile school back- 
ground, and must have mill ex- 
perience. Write giving full details 


. 


of background, and salary re- 
quirement. 

P-639, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. ¥ 


eneneeneneeeeeeenEeeneenenensenensensenenecesenceeeenetecneeeneseneneneneeceueneeetereeee 
nc esennec eR NEER RST Ne  e 


“SeeuneneneeneneeReEADEOOAOEDOGUEOOSEUEOEEOEOCECEOOEEEEOEEGAOOAGEODDOOOREC ROO SERRE EE EOD eTaRETeeEOrEOeEOnOES 


POSITIONS VACANT 


SEWING MACHINE FIXER 

long established underwear manufacturer in 
Bennington, Vermont. Permanent position, fine 
ypportunity, pleasant community, guaranteed 


wanted by large 





salary basis for right man. P-628, Textile 
World, 230 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
(TEXTILE MACHINE DESIGNER. Nationally 


known manufacturer of textile machinery, in 
Philadelphia, has a permanent opening in the 
ngineering department for a textile machine 
jesigner who is thoroughly familiar with and 
has had experience in designing textile equip- 





ment. Reply giving complete details, educa- 
tional background, experience, references, draft 
status and salary desired. Applications from 
persons now engaged in full time war work 
will not be accepted. P-629, Textile World, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 

“IRE PROTECTION ENGINEER and Inspe¢ 





tor. Permanent position open in East, South 
xr Middle West, with large industrial fire in 
surance organization. Previous knowledge ir 
his work not necessary. Applicant must be a 
echnical graduate with manufacturing or en 
gineering experience, and possess a good ver 
sonality. Send photo with letter, Men subject 

draft for military service cannot be con 
sidered. P-630, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St New York 18, N. Y 

POSITIONS WANTED 

HOSIERY MILL SUPERINTENDE NT. Man 51 


years of age with 37 years actual experience 
producing High Grade Seamless and Full Fash 


oned Hosiery, thoroughly familiar with a!! the 
“quipment, materials, and modern methods 
ised in the Successful Manufacture of Top 


irade merchandise desires permanent connec 
ion with progressive concern, PW-623, Textile 
Vorld, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 





MANAGER OR JACQUARD MILL. 


with tie, 





Conversant 
dress, upholstery, drapery and nov 


sIty fabrics. Capable and reliable with best of 
eferences. PW-631, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. 





SUPERINTENDENT, Textile School graduate 

49 years of age, married, 15 years expericnce 
n silk rayon and cotton desires change. PW 
i328. hs = World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


BUSINESS C OPPORTUNITIES 


V ANTE D: To buy active interest in progres- 

sive Dyeing and Finishing plant by executive 
of proven ability. BO-63 Textile World, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chic ago 11, Il 


VILL INVEST in going ienuten turing Com- 
pany $100,000 to $500,000 Cash Purchases 
vill stand strictest investigation. Give full de- 














ails to Michael Leder, 1451 Broadway, New 
York 
WANTED 
VANTED, A MILL to do commission weav 
ng on Acetate Yarns up to 200 looms: would 
onsider renting or buying W-615, Textile 
Vorld, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
VANTED Plain Raschel Machines Fully 
Equip. W-633, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
st New York 18, N. ¥ 
VANTED immediate ly 50M yds white Pryox 
line or Vinyl coated rayon taffeta—sample 
iesired. W-634, Textile World, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave Chicago 11, IN. 
FOR SALE 
‘OR SALE ‘6 looms 4 x 4 82” reed space 20 
harness belt drive complete with harness 
a reddles FS-635 Textile World 2320 WW 
St New Wo is. N. Y 











EMPLOYMENT : 
BUSINESS : 


UNDISPLAYED 


10 CENTS A WORD, MINIMUM CHARGE $2,00 

Positions Wanted (full vr part time salaried 
employment only) % the above rates pay- 
able in advance, 

Box Numbers—Care of publication New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco offices count as 


10 words. 
Discount of 10% if full payment is made 
4 consecutive insertions. 










in advance for 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 


“OPPORTUNITIES” 


— 
Individual 


The advertising rate is $5.75 per inch for all 


An advertising 


: EQUIPMENT 
: USED OR RESALE 
DISPLAYED 


Spaces with border rules 
prominent display of advertisemente. 


for 


advertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates on request. 

%” ver- 
8 columns — 80 


: inch is measured 
tically on one column, 
inches — to a vage. 








Must have had several years’ ex- 
perience in design of automatic or 
semi-automatic continuous duty, 
light or heavy machinery. Must be 
thoroughly acquainted with mod- 
ern methods of stress analysis and 
shop practice. Experience on de- 
sign of textile machinery, print- 
ing presses or special machinery 
would be applicable. 

Work will be in an essential 
activity. 

Must be a citizen of U. S. A. and 
produce birth certificate. If natural- 
ived citizen, must produce naturaliza- 
tion papers. 

Applicants who have been employed 
in essential activities within past 30 


Personnel Division 








eenneoeencnsene 





Over Forty-five Years of 
Dependable and Confidential 


for textile mills, converters 
tendents, stylers, designers, 


SUUPUNUROEOEOHDOROHDEROROGOEDEDOROREE OH ONES, 


Phone: Liberty 6547 





é 


WANTED 


: R epresentative calling reg 
ularly at Hosiery Mills 
Virginia, West Virginia, 


North and South Carolina, 
Alabama, and 

sell replace- 
Give full out 


Georgia, 


Tennessee to 


HeDEREOEDOCROREERUEOECUOROOPORCEOEOOOR SE ECHOEDOEOORORCROEOLOROEOURAOROADOGOEOOEOEOGOGES 


ment parts. 

line with references, also de- 

tails of present connections. 
: RW-640, Textile World, 
i 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
i York City 18, N. Y. 


URUEOUECHOHOCEUOEOEO EE OOHEOEC HERO ROREOEORORE RAO HIDE 
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Wanted Advertising — See page 192 


eocnecenenseusnces: 


qTUENOODOUOHORCUUOHUUEOROR EO ED ROO ROROOSOEEEO RARE EOEOROORD: 





OHRECEOHLEDEOEGESEDEGUREDURISOROGERORGEOAORELOUSOSORIEUEOROEGEGESEDEDEDOEOEONOOOEOEOEOGOAEAEOREDDEOAGRGLOOGEGEOOGORORUEOAOAGEOEGOGOER EURO ROH OEOROGSROCOEOOUROEOUOUDUROESOSEOHDOROODSDOREREREOESSSROOEDOREOOOOSEOEORROITS 


WANTED 


MACHINE DESIGNERS 


days will not be considered unless they 
have a statement of availability from 
their previous employer or from the 
War Manpower Commission. 


Give complete experience, names of 
companies for whom worked and 
salary received in each position. State 
whether now employed and, if so, 
by whom employed, present salary 
and salary expected. 


Give all information requested to as- 
sure full consideration which will be 
followed by personal interview at a 
convenient place with applicants that 
appear to fill our requirements. 

If interview is requested in a city 
other than where you reside trans- 
portation expenses will be reim- 
bursed. 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Losnvenneeuenvensesoessencesesensvenvesnesusnsennesuensensessensensepseseuscesousonseesvevsnsuensessesseeseounsgesousuesgusussosesnsuseonsuensesuenousorecunsesseensensensecnccoensessessucnsoooessecssnsesensesssiier 


OUODEEEOROGOEONOOOEEORUEOOEEOEOSGUGROEOOOOERGOOECOOEOSOEGESEOOROUGEGEREGESEOOGOSOEDOGCOEGEOOOUGEOEREOOOUEGEGESODIOCHOROROROEGESUGOODSODOEOOROSEREDDOOROGONDEEOGEOECOROSEOOEET, 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


and selling houses requiring managers, superin- 
salesmen, overseers, 
‘Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 





second hands, fixers, etc. 


294 Washington Street, Boston, 8, Mass. 












erumumraeee a 
SERVICES 


seb epeesrrenese \cOOOOUEOESEGHOAEOGCEOEOLONSUSOUEDEREGDOOSOROUOOUERO SORE EDOODORDEONONDOEOEOROESEEE 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


imeresting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents, 
Trade-Marks and Copyrights, together with Sched- 
ule of Government and Attorney’s Fees, sent with- 
ut obligation. Simply ask for ‘‘booklet and sehed 


ule 
; Established 1915 


Patents & Trade-Marks 
Suite 448, 815—I5th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 


CeUEOeDeOeReeeooeneeennonneceanennaensanl 





OSNABURGS & DENIMS 
ENGINEERING 
CONSULTATION ON 
Plant Changeover ¢ Organization * 
Weaving ¢ Operating Methods « Waste 
Utilization -¢ Brea g Strengths, etc. 


S. B. SCHWARTZ 


Textile Engineers 


7328 Plum 8t. New Orleans, 


La. 
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Available! 


Critical Textile Production Equipment— 
— Some of These Items Still Working 


1—28 Stick Klauder Weldon Monel 
Lined Non-Hoist Skein Dyeing 
Machine, motor driven, with Alumi- 
num Poles 

1—28” American Copper Basket belt 
dr. Extractor 


1—60” James Smith 2-cyl. Shoddy Card 
Set. Including Bramwell feed 


1—60” Roy Floor Type Card Grinder 


28—76” C & K 4x4—25 harness heavy 
worsted looms 


1—66” Voelker Double Bed Cloth 
Press 
(The finest on the used equipment 
1—6634”"—2 Blade Parks & Woolson market) 
Single Shear 2—Sets Whitin Model “C” Combers 
1—106”—2 Blade Schulze Double including: 
Shear 2—Sliver Lappers 20 end derby back 


1—500-Ilb. Bleaching & Dyeing Kier 2—Ribbon Lappers, 4 head 
with Circulating Pump 16—Combers, 8 head, 1134” lap. 


Combers— 


——<> 


PARTIAL LIST OF OTHER QUALITY EQUIPMENT OFFERED 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


1—52” Waldron 12 color Printing 
Machine 

1—Pair 60” x 8” Squeeze Rolls 

2—60” P. & W. Edge Stenciling & 
Winders 


3—Button Breakers, 2-46”, 1-52” 
1—36” Windle Doubler & Winder 
5—48” Windle Doubler & Winder 
6—Doubling & Winding Machines 


Dealers in 
QUALITY USED 


1-36”, 5-48” 
i 1—48” Tolhurst Copper Basket Belt 
ene’ Driven Extractor 
i Machines, 1-40”, 4-42” 
2—Schultz Fulling Mills 
2—Inspecting & Winding Mach. 
1-54”, 1-64” 

10—50” Draper Automatic Magazine 
Worsted Looms, 6 harness, with 
warp stopmotions, belt driven 

\1\—82” Crompton & Knowles 4 x 4 
Box Woolen Looms, 25 harness, 
friction dr. 


MILL MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 


FOR COTTON, SILK, 
RAYON, WOOL 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing 
and Preparatory Equipment 


3—80 spindle Hopedale Band Twist- 
ers, 414” Rings, 514” Gauge, Belt 
Driven 

3—104 spindle Hopedale Band 
Twisters, 414” Rings, 514” Gauge. 
Belt Driven 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


Quantity of Burr Wheels 

352 Brass Tenter Clips 

300,000 714” Automatic Filling Bob- 
bins 

1200 Jack Spools 321%” between 
Heads 


Miacuinery Liqumatinc Company 


OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 


EST. <> 1923 


TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 EXPORT 


31-33 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC 
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iL. Jd. 


McCAFFREY 
& SON, INC. 


BEAM BARRELS FOR SALE 
38”. 40”, 44”, 46”, 48, 54”, 64”, 72”, and 74” 

SAND ROLLS FOR WORSTED 
12—92” Metal Sand Rolls 
3—92” Wood Sand Rolls 
9—72” Sand Rolls 
i—92” Sand Rolls 

SHAFTS 

4—Bottom Shafts For 92” Looms 
8—Crank Shafts For 72” Looms 
2—Crank Shafts For 78” Looms 
i—Crank Shaft For 82” Looms 


GEARS 
C. & K. Ratchet Pick Gears 
10” Ratchet Ring Cears 


BOX 495 PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 
UNION SPECIAL STEAMERS 
LOOPER TABLES 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS ON TOWERS 


25,000 Gal. Cap., 60 Ft. Tower. 
35,000 Gal. Cap., 65 Ft. Tower. 
40,000 Gal. Cap., 106 Ft. Tower 
50,000 Gal. Cap., 100 Ft. Tower. 
90,000 Gal. Cap., 156 Ft. Tower. 
60,000 Gal. Cap., 90 Ft. Tower. 
65,000 Gal. Cap., 70 Ft. Tower. 
100,000 Gal. Cap., 100 Ft. Tower. 
150,000 Gal. Cap., 19 Ft. Tower. 


OIL TANKS 


7- -3000 Gal. & 6000 Gal. Cap. 
6 eee & 18,000 Gal. Horizontal Oil 
anks 


7—-1000-5000 & 55,000 Bbl. Cap. 


TIGEWATER EQUIPMENT & MCHY. CORP. 


305 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


OLUEEEEEGAURONOLEUDACOEOOAUNOEOLOUDOOU DODO OOEEEOEODOROSEUGRUNOEODOOCERORAOEDEOAON DEST OGROOOEOROEND 
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SHONUEUEUULEOEOODEORORUEGEGEREOEOGOROGGEOEOESEDEOACOGEDAGHDEOEDN ODEO EO ECEOHOEOROHOEOROROEOROUOUROOUDORORES 


FOR SALE: 


TWISTERS 


2—Collins Novelty Yarn Twisters, 1926, 
rebuilt 1938—200 spindle, 21,” ring, 
31,” gauge 

2—Davis & Furber Novelty Yarn Twisters, 
1931—2'/” ring, 334” gauge, 200 spindle 

1—Davis & Furber Fancy Twister, 160 
spindle, 214,” ring, 234” gauge 

I—Davis & Furber, 1927, Plain Twister— 
i,” ring, 6” gauge, 60 Spindle 

1—Whitin Plain Twister, 260 Spindle, 4 
ring, 51%” gauge 


THOMAS E. BATEY 


Box 86 Waltham 54, Mass. 
Telephone Waltham 2271 


CHOUHOEOEOHOEOHOEDEOROROROHEOOEDEOOOHCES 


FOR SALE 


Foster No. 75 Winder—48 Sp. complete 
with 2 motors 3/60/220 v. Excellent 
shape. Skein to cone. 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 
508-14 W. Fifth St. Charlotte, N. C. 


PUUOEOEUEOUDAOHOUEUDCEOEOUCOEOECEOUEGEREOEOEORCHOHOUEGEOHOUOCEO CORO EOOROECOROROO OOOO ORS 


CCNOHOEOSUEOEOEOEOEOHOHOEOEOECEONGHOEGEOCESCOCESODOSESRGGEEEESEGOROEESOCOROEOROSCeOEOEGHOHOOeESSOROER, 


PTT 
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<UOUDOUEEEDU OURO EONOEORGHORCEOLOEUAGHOEGHDADECHGUUEOGOEUECOUROGOUSHEURONORORORESOROGUEOEOROEOHOROOOERESEOT 


15—2600 hook Crompton & Knowles dou- 
ble lift jacquard machines. Approx. 10 
years old and practically as good as 


new, have been run very little 


ALBERT J. BARTSON, INC. 
314 East 6th St. Charlotte, N. C. 


CHOPDOENDR DO EOEEOHOREUEOEOORORDOEOEOENORS 


*OUOREROOOEEOLEGEEOEDOAOONEROROUEOLOORSDEOOHELOCOROREAUSOROROOUOOEOGESOGER GOR OORSORRORORROERORORAOOROEEOY 


ennenenennnenscsanesenecesereecnstnesetes 


COONEOUEREUEUEOEUEOEONOEOOORORGEGHORCOGECOORDEOROOOECEOAONGEOEDUGURU SONG ECROSOROHORUEORORODORGHORSOREOOED 


FOR SALE 


30" LOOMS 


76—Draper 30" Model E used looms in 
good condition. Complete with Lacey top 
motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc. 
Located in South. 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


Aneneenennenenecsnensoncenencencsossusnece 
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NORMAN M. McDOWELL 


342 E. 142 St. ASSOCIATES Bronx, N. Y. 
REBUILT & USED BUY WITH CONFIDENCE MELROSE 5-1772-3 


CARDING, SPINNING & WEAVING  MANGLES & SQUEEZE SETS 40” to 66%, 2 & 


3 rolls. 

‘: “a 
3 cylinder WOOLEN CARDS 48x48. NAPPERS, D.A. & S.A. WOOLEN. KNIT- 
MULES 288 to 360 Spindles 2” to 2'2” Genes. GOODS, COTTON 14 to 36 rolls, 66” to 96 
INTERMEDIATES 9x4'2, 84 to {14 Spindles. x, y 

LOOMS Draper ‘‘E”’ and “D"’ 3542 to 49/2” Reed S, NAPPER 80” to 90” rolls. 

Space ‘‘REMODELED”’. MILLS =10 Double Compartment. 
LOOMS C&K 76” to 92” 4x4 Box. Machine 2 cylinder 74x18 crab roll. 
SLUBBERS 12x6—60 ff 74 Spindle Units. 1%, yd. & Ceiling type 46” to 66”. 
SPOOLERS, 40” Jackspools, clocks, stands, etc. - ost eae —— a een. 
TWISTERS 216 Spindle 3” Gauge, Tape Driven. TORS 28” te 60” mtr & belt drives. 


Pin Tenter 72” cloth. 7 
, Skein 46” horizontal roller chain. 
, Package, 4 trays, Temp. controls, 

NS, 17—50x23, (6—75x30, 5—96x23. 
ERS 35” to 100” 2 to 6 bowls various 
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DYEING & FINISHING 


VACUUM EXTRACTOR, pump & motor 72” width. 
SLASHER (Rayon) 3 Can 63” width, quetch com- 
ntete. . 
TENTER FRAMES 30’ to 70’ long, 40” to 100” MISCELLANEOUS 
wide, Pin and Clamp style. 
SEWING MACHINES, Railway 50” to 75” width. BRISTLE BRUSHES, EXPANDER ROLLS, RUB- 
SHEARS | to 4 Blade Units 32” to 102” widths. BER ROLLS, COLLAPSIBLE IRON CREELS, 
ROTARY STEAM PRESSES 66” Double Bed 3 Copper Tinned DRY CANS 46” face x 40”-48 
Units. and 60” diameters. 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY UNITS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 
LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US. 


OUDEEURERIOOROGROORORSEOEGAEATOESEEEIFE NOSE LOGO EEE OROE EL ORE DR EETD TORI ELE SORE ROCOTSREGURS | DOURE HEI EOETEFOUS TITEL ES DOLE ODEGEOOULEEOUSOODUNGULOLOLOEOUHORORERGRCEOEOEDELOGECUNGEGHCECHONO EO DAROEOEREORAEOEOEOEOERRE ES 
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COLOEDAUEOEDSONSERORGSOEDEEOESORODOREEROEGEOEGUSESEDOGOROOEEOLOSSOSONGEROSEEOSSeESEOESORRERERURESEeeee eR eEeseeeRe ee eoEeensenereceeseseS: 


ectieevevenenevevenececouenenecsvesusunenenseresunncesenecnsnaeenereeesereseeneeseaeeeeenenenereneeceseaenenenenerecereneceneqecenenianeny 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY FROM OUR OWN STOCK: 


1—3 Roll Hydraulic Calender 42’. wide 

2—Winders for Moiree Calender 

l1—set-Palmer, Frame & Quetch for 60’ goods 

1—40‘ Textile Tenter 102” width 

1—60"" Extractor—Broadbent—Beltdrive 

1—45" 2 Roll Hydraulic Calender with Pump & Accumulator 
1—6 Bowl Jumbo Calender—chasing—continuous Production 
1—47"" W & P Doubler & Roller (Chinaman) 

1—45 Box cont. Soaper 50’ wide 


TEL. DEXTER 9650 15-17 ORMSBEE AVE. 


i 
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FOR SALE 


Emerson Power Scale 

J. Hunter Fulling Mill #10, Zine Lined 

C&M Silk Folder 65"—1—1'/4 yd. folds. 

40" Tolhurst Copper Basket Extractor, belt drive. 

P&W 66" Drum Measuring Machine. 

Tachometer. 1 Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machine. 


BOBBINS — SPOOLS — SUPPLIES 
. Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CoO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED ‘ 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 


‘COODOEEOOEUOELOEUODEROGUEUREOEERODEOSAOONEUERODEOOOAUOECOEREOREGEODOECOOEDOEROEEOGRCOREOGEODECODEOOOOOEROOEOOEDOGROGOOOUSEGEEOQEOORCORUOEEOGHEOEEOOENOORODAODEEOEEUCOUOOECOGUDOROOOOONODEROGEROGOGSORSERGEROOOOCEREoEEGOOEE 
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SUUUGHOUNEOUAGGEESEOEEUESEDEOUOSLODOOUOUUIONONDONNOOOONENOAENEGUONEONOHEONECNNEEUNGEEDONOEOEOGEEGOODUGOEEOOOOEEOOEUEDEDOGEOGEEOSONUOODISNEURROIOAUOOONOONOUOROERSOGONDODDEGOONEENNGRNONHORnOnONEaeaOnonaoennuanuOueEunOY, 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 
River ela teameee. Mass. 
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GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dealers in Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


141-45 West 17th Street New York, N. Y. 
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PRINTING MACHINES 


9—Rice, Barton & Fales 3 te 8 color Print Ma- 
chines, 40” to 64° wide, with color pans, 
mandrels, star & furnisher gears, etc. 


CALENDERS 
2—V.V. B.V. Calenders, 50”. 
2—Morrison B.B. Calenders, 50” & 60”. 
i—Morrison 3-roll B,B. Calender, 64”, 
i—60” Embossing Calender. 
I—V.V. 46” Calender. 
i—36” 2-Roll Hot Roll Calendar, 









PALMER QUETCHES 
3—Morrison & V. V. 60” & 72” Palmer Quetch 


Units, 
AGER 










i—18" x 60” Ager. 


nenenees 







KETTLES 
9—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Ket- 
tles, tilting type, agitated, 30 to 200 gallons 


capacity. 
DRYERS 
4—National Loop Dryers, 28’, 33’, 65’, 70 Ig. 
2—P & X Airlay Dryers. 


2—V.V. 50° & 66”, 5 & 7-Tier Dryer, fin 
heaters. 


I1—Phila, Dry. Mach. Co. Hurricane Continuous 
Skein Dryer. 


4—Frank Bailey Truck Dryers with extra 
trucks for skein & tube yarns. 


|—Single Truck Dryer. 










OUeneevaeneneeeueueeesenenennseetens 
























PRINT PADDER 
i—3-Roll Print Padder, dry tower with unit 


heater. 
DYE JIGS 


|—Battery 4—Butterworth stainless steel lined 
dye Jiggs, 45”. 

free 60” stainless steel lined dye 
iggs. 


sUORUEEUREDEEEDGHUHEOESEOEHEEENECHENSESUOCROEEOERORED 
















CAN DRYERS 
300—Dry Cans, 50” to 108” face, 23” to 84” dia. 









DON'T LET DOWN! 
KEEP THE 


AXIS CRACKING! 


GET YOUR 
IDLE MACHINES 
WORKING! 


Send in your list now! 














annnenneieg 
i Address Inquiries to TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON. N. J., 
F : Cable Address: Equipment, N. Y. ic 
: 
a Supplying Equipment for: PROCESS * TEXTILE 
1943 
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MODERN TIME SAVERS 


THE RADIO 


flashes the news of the world across the oceans 
and continents, faster than the speed of light 








“CONSOLIDATED' 


simplifies and speeds the buying—and GETTING—of Pro- 
duction Equipment as the Radio simplifies and speeds news 
You can't afford to look for ,and try to get, Equip- 
ment deliveries TODAY, by “pony express” methods! 
save days or weeks, or months of waiting. by buying through 
“Consolidated”. 
within a few HOURS... 


Sometimes “Consolidated” 


SCOURING & DYEING MACHINES 


i—Sargent 3-Bowl skein Scouring Machine. 

10—K-W Skein Dye. Machines, 20 to 30 sticks, 
hoist type. 

i—Obermaier 400% Vertical Package Yarn 
Dye. Machine, with wash-off kettle and 
two motor driven centrifugal pumps. 


NAPPERS 


8—D & F. & Woonsocket Nappers, 60” to 90”. 
2—Single Roll Nappers or Brushing Machines. 


STEAMING & FINISHING MACHINES 
3—Steaming Machines for Tubular Goods. 
2—C é. M. Finishing Machines for tubular 

goods. 

EXAMINING MACHINES 


2—Examining Machines for tubular goods. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES 
2—Sjastrom Cleaning and Conditioning Ma- 


chines. 
TENTER FRAMES 


2—W & J, 50’ Frames with Morrison stain- 
less steel clips, 44” & 54” wide. 
3—V. V. & W, & J. 60’ & 60’ Frames. 


FULLING MILLS 


6—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, gear drive. 
2—Single Line Fulling Mills, rubber rolls. 


DOUBLERS 


3—P & W. 46” & 66” doubling, reeling & 
Measuring machines, 


FLAT FOLDERS 
6—Elliot & Hall Fiat Folders, 
wide. 
i—Grand Rapids Folder. 


OPEN WASHERS 


i—Continuous Full Width Washer, consistting 
of 10 sections, 4 nips each section, 66”. 
i—60° Continuous Boil-off Machine, steel 


tanks. 
ROPE SOAPERS 


2—Rodney Hunt 10’ Rope Soapers. 
i—V. V. Continuous square formation Washer. 


SHEARS 


3—Parks & Woolson double blade Shears, 66” 
witn list saving device. 

i—Parks & Woolson 3-blade Shear, 60'/2” with 
list saving device. 

4—Shears, some equipped with pattern devices. 


BLEACHING 


8—Bleaching 4-5 ton Kiers, vomit type. 

i—5-ton Kier, circulating type, pump and 
motor. 

2—Lincoln 2-roll chemical squeeze rolls. 

2—Arlington Rope Squeezers, with clutch pul- 
ley drive. 


BEAMERS—BATCHERS 
4—V. V. 50° & 55” Beamers. 
DECATERS 


2—David Gessner & Parks & Woolson 72” & 
48” wide, complete with Nash Pumps. 


42” to 60” 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


& McClean Blvd. 


5th Ave. 
ARmory 4-6540 


* MINING * 


You will 


is able 
giving you the Equipment you must 
have NOW to keep America’s hold firm on Victory. 





Yesterday .. 






THE PONY 
EXPRESS 


spread the news, as 
well as carried the 
mail. It took 10 
days, with realys of 
horses, to travel the 
1960 miles from St. 


TTT DAL 4 


Taal: 


Joseph, Missouri to P 
Sacramento, Califor- Equipment 
to ship nia. 


a for the 
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DYE BECKS 


29—Dye Becks, Morrisen, V. V. and General, 
3’ to 8’, stainless steel and wood boxes, 


EXTRACTORS 


3—V. V. & Tolhurst 60” Rubber Lined. and 
Copper Basket Extractors. 

i—50” Copper Basket Extractor, underdriven 
centrifugal machine. 

i—Tothurst 48” Undersilung Open Top Ex- 
tractor, copper basket. 

10—Burkhardt, V. V. Fletcher, Tothurst & 
Haring & Stephens, 48”; copper baskets. 

4—Tothurst & V. V. 40” to 44”; copper 
lined baskets. 

i—King & Gerber 42” Extractor, copper Las- 


ket. 

{1—Tothurst, American Laundry, Adams, Troy 
and Bach, copper lined Extractors, self 
balancing, 17”, 20”, 26”, 28”, 32” and 40’. 


WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES 


25—Ring Spinning Frames, 160 spindles each, 
312” pitch, 8” traverse, 134” ring, 4” front 
roll. 


BUTTON BREAKERS 


TL 
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MERCERIZING RANGE ig 
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AND 


PUNY LAI 


PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 


4—Textile 50° 2-Roll Dye Padders. 

7—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch mangles, 

2—Textile 80” 2-Roll mangles. 

8—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-Roll Quetch- 
es, 50”. 60° & 72” wide. 

5—Quetches 2 and 3 roll, 36”, 50”, 66”, 72”. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” hg, 63° wd, 
cleanout 13° x 17”. 

2—1i0 x 10 vertical softeners, zeolite piping, 
valves, meters and fittings. 

2—Pressure sand filters, 8’ dia., by 20’ long. 
complete with pipe connections, valves and 
fittings. 


SINGEING MACHINES 
1—80” 2-Burner Singeing Machine. 


VACUUM PUMPS 


2—2#3 Nash Pumps. 

i—22 Nash Pump. 

i—L5 Nash Pump with double line Extractor, 
i—Logemann All Steel Paper Baler. 
i—Schick All Steel Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Skein Reeler, Universal Tuber, Gas Boiler, 
Scutchers, Expanders, Sewing Machines, Trucks 
Generator Sets, Air Receivers, Rubber Lined 
Tanks, Modine Heaters, Motors, Exhaust Fans, 
Pleaters, Mandrels, Doctor Blades, Gears, 
Lathes, Portable Agitators, Accumulators, 
Wood Shells, etc. 
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New York City 
Office: 15 Park Row 
Tel. BArclay 7-0600 


FOOD* CHEMICAL + PLASTICS * CEMENT + PAINT * ROCK PRODUCT * RUBBER 


G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
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FOR SALE 


Excellent Equipment, out of stock, here in N. Y. City 


novecussvonevscusnanensssensnnnescsnensesnsnsesennner®, 


FOR SALE 


CARDING AND SPINNING 


1—Spencer Oiler 

1—D. & F. Auto. Duster 

1—P. & S. Cone Duster 

1—Single Cyl. Hunter 20x60 Garnett 

1—Double Cyl. J. Hunter with feed- ball 
bearing 20x60 Garnett 

1—3 cyl. 30x60 P. & S. Garnett with breast 
and feeder 

2—60"’ Harwood Card Feeders 

1—18”x30” P. & S. Ceiling Condensers 


WINDING AND WEAVING 


1—L. & G. Cop Winder 

20—C. & K. 4 x 4 Box 25 harness Looms 
82" & 92” #50, +90, #180 Universal 
Winders, ‘Rebuilt’ 

i—140” C. &. K. Heavy Duty Loom 


DYEING AND FINISHING 


1—76"" 2 burner C. & M. Gas Singer 

1—Voelker Dewing Machine 

1—Gessner Heavy Duty Press 

1—78” C. & M. Steamer and Brush 

1—2 Truck Yarn Dryer 

2—42" Tolhurst Extractors Monel & Copper 
Baskets 

1—48” Tolhurst Extractor Copper Basket 

1—60” Tolhurst Extractor Copper Basket 

1—66” Hunter Padder 

1—Set of 6 Copper Dry Cans, 48” 

1—L. & H. 66” wide Folder 

1—66” Steiner Dewing Machine 

2—R. Hunt Fulling Mills 

3—80’° Woonsocket D.A. Nappers 

1—P. & W. 92” Napper 

1—80” Voelker Double Bed Cloth Press 


FRANK W. WHEELER COMPANY 


1837 E. Ruan St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Phone JEFferson 4771 


\POPONeneneeneeeeeneeReNnNeReneenenecereneeeneneDeSDeReeeRESTEDEGEOEOSTEREEDOGDEOROE ED EDS OSCE ON FOORDOEREOR EERE ROSS CHORE DOHOROREOROHO HOO HORDE SESORORROSSRORRSEED SS HeNerRDORHERRESEERS 
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"TEXTILE MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


1—Sargent Duplex Burr Picker 36” 

2—Smith & Furbush Cards, 4 lickerins. 
double cylinder 54x54, all iron construc- 
tion. 

3—Smith & Furbush all iron Cards. 4 
lickerin type, 2 cylinder 54x54 

2-——-Smith & Furbush cards, 4 lickerin type, 
2 cylinder 54x54. All iron except work- 
ers 

i—Smith & Furbush cards, 4 lickerin type, 
2 cylinders 50x54. Wood cylinders, 
doffers, workers and strippers. 

1—Saco-Lowell single head, single balling 
intersecting gill box, 3/16” pitch 

1—Saco-Lowell single head double balling 
intersecting gill box 3/16” pitch 

2—P. S. 6 spindle Draw Boxes, 14x8 bobbin 

2—P.S. 8 spindle Draw Boxes, 14x8 bobbin 

2—P. S. 8 spindle Draw Boxes, 14x7 bobbin 

2—P. S. 12 spindle Draw Boxes, 12x6 
bobbin 

6—P. S. 36 spindle Flyer Rover 6x3 

2—P. S. 100 spindle Cone Rovers 8x4 

1—Gassner 80” single acting Napper 

1—Volker Press 66°’ cylinder, 16” dia. 

Heavy worsted top drawing rollers 


Heavy worsted spindles and flyers 


JOHN CLISHAM 


Textile Machinery 
Caster & Devereaux Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


THOROERSEDDNOAUEEDEOEEDEEOEDEGEGOGEGEOREROEOODE DORE DOGORORORDEORUEOEOEOEOHOROEECOSUEDERNORGDEO eORNEOEES 
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1—3 Cylinder Set 48” Dia : Furbush 
Woolen Cards, Fine Clothing, 72 Ends 

1—D. & F. 216 Spindle Wool Spinning Frame 
4%” Gauge. 

2—D. & F. Lrass Vlate Warp Mills, 80” 

2—Wet Dressers, Hot Air Dryers 
—Worcester Warp Compressors 
ends. 

1—82” C. & K. 25 H., 
Sample Loom, Rebuilt 

1—45" C. & K. 20 H., 
Sample Loom, Rebuilt 

2—P. & W. Model F. Measuring an 
Machines. 
48” Broadbent 
G. E. 10 Hp., 
James Hunter No, 10 Fulling Mill 
James Hunter No. 20 Fulling Mill 
C. & M. Tacking Machine. 
Lesonia No. 90 Winders, 8” 
Worsted. 
Lesonia No. 90 Winders, Woolen Bobbins 
Furbush 18 Spindle Sample Twister 


ROBERT H. WELSH 
211 Woodside Ave. Narberth, Penna. 


OO sosHeRUenenNoennenesenvesveneseoueoeoeenensevenensesaneneuseenerenventonnonnsasestonnes. 


4x4 Box 


CH OPEEDONEOEOEDROOEUEOEDNROEDERORORNORS 


4x4 Box 


eveneneennrene 


Extractor 
220 v. 


Direct Une 


oneene 


Automatic Bobbin 


TTL 


192 
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CONOUEOUOORUCEEOEROEAOREOUDODOOHOREOREDEOUUEOEEOEOOHEDDOREOESUEEDEOETEOERODOGFOGEEDEOHOOHOOEDOGEOREOHEOEOOREDECHEOEEOGHOCHOOHEOEOGHOO HOSEN DEOOREOSESOCHOSROEOCHOOHESHOVERORODEOREOEOOS 


NUDEOEDONORDURODOEEDRCHOEROEONORONEREOHOEDOEOEORONED 


1—Haskell Dawes 4 ply Rope Ma. 
chine. 

2—Haskell Dawes 12x14” Two spin. 
dle Formers. 

6—Haskell Dawes 8x10’ Two spin 
dle Formers. 

1—12 spindle 5x7” Twister. 

10—20 Ball 
Gauge. Silver Gay makes. 

4—12 spindle Ball 
Gauge. Franklin makes. 

1—378 spindle Whitin quiller. 

make, 40 spindle Tube 
winders, 6” Tubes. 

4—Luther Thread Dressers. 
dle spool take offs. 


spindle winders. 


winders. 


2—-Foster 


98 spin 
75—-Triple decker, Compound Wire 


Braiders. 16x16x24s etc, 


WHAT DO YOU HAVE FOR SALE? SEND US YOUR LISTS. 
ALL OF THE ABOVE EQUIPMENT IS LOCATED ON OUR FLOOR. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., INC. 


30 West Houston Street 


Spring 7-262) 


@ 


-_ 


10—Flat Kniting machines, for making 
Camouflage Nets, Fringes, etc: 
36” width needle gauge. 

8—90 and 100” Rachelle Knitting ma- 
chines, for making Camouflage 
nettings. 

90—16 carrier Textile Round Tubular 
Braiding machines, for making 
Parachute Cords for Government 
work. Ninety heads. 

750—Flat and round Braiding ma- 
chines, for government work. of 
all types. 

We will consider trading any of the 

above machines for yarns, various 

sizes, colors, etc. 

4—16 carrier #4 Butt Braiding ma- 
chines, 

1—8 spindle Brownell Flyer Twister, 
Gear Driven. 


PON eOeeeeOnaeneeseseseeeeeOSOEDSSSeEESEEOESSDSESESEERSSEEOEDE SSNS SRERS ESSERE SEOEESONSESESSSOSOSSSSESE SENSE sEOOEREESOSOEEDEOESRSSEESSAEDOESE EE SEEEOORCCEREESEEE HOSE SOLES ERERSeSeEeReEeEsEeSeseES: 


New York City 


seceesecsescnscecescscccnsesessceces: 
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FOR SALE 


BUTTERWORTH CALENDER 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 
3 Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic lift 
—water-cooled journals. Located in South. 
AMES BAG CO. 
10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


COCUCOCOCCCUCCLCLCOC UCL CECOCUC LOLOL OUECOUOLUCUC UO CUOOUO ULL 
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1 Van Vlaanderen 50’, 2 roll Calender for 
Rayon or Silk, top and bottom roll being 
paper approximately 20” diameter, middle 
or steam roll being 10” diameter, 51” face. 
This unit is a lever set unit, with a slip 
belt take-off. 


LORRAINE FIBRE MILLS. INC. 
Bond and Fourth Streets Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CUOOEORORORORDOGEGEGEDOGTOUROOODOOOROROROEGEGUSGOUGORONDOGEDCOREUEOCOOOROcoeOeonatetOceoencucneceuneeceans 
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POUEOEON HOD ED FORO RDO EPEDeDeRFOROES 


OnNEORDNOEOHOEteeeeceeEnnOn enti eer”. 


FOR SALE 


A 5 cylinder James Hunter Garnett 

equipped with Bramwell Feeder in op- 

eratable condition. 

ROCKFORD MITTEN & HOSIERY 
Rockford, Llinois 


co. 


SAREODOODRGADOOEOUGODAOOOOROLDROEOLORONGOOSOLEOSOSORGEOOGEOAOROECOSESE SURO EOEOSOEOROROEOROEEHOOREOOEERG: 


FOR SALE 


One Used Fidelity Machine Company 
312" four gauge rib knitting machine. 
If interested address 

FS-625, Textile Wo 


West 42nd St New York, 18, N. Y 


“SONOUEDUEOEONOEOUOODESONRONOOROEOEOONORONES 
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SOOOREOEDROROFOUDEDESEDOCERDOOROEDSGGOEOEDEDRCEOOSESLOODO FORGED CORO RGRRR OH OO FOeODOROROHORORDEOE REDO ERESEEY 


Don't forget the 


BOX NUMBER 


When answering the classified advertis- 
ments in this magazine don’t forget to put 
the box number on your envelope. It is our 
only means of identifying the advertise- 
ment you are answering. 


VOOEREFURO ODODE EEROEDDOEOUSERDOODORDOGEDEDEGEONOEOURENOEOOOOOSGEESONSE SSRN EOSHEDERRODOREOEEEOCeeeeeees 


WANTED 


SUPUUDEAUDUREROGUDOEOEDEGHOEGRDUSCGUEDOROORUDDODOGDSOOOROOOODEOROOOOOE DOOD RODD ROROEHORONOOREROROEONOROORE: 


Wanted to Buy 


Complete Woolen, Cotton # 
Rayon Weaving Plants. 

BO-627, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


oeuceneeceennenencncosoneecessoeonens seocueneseonseosessonsoorsvoveneseneneneseonocsccessnessoceeossseny 
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WANT TO BUY TANKS 


3—50,000 to 100,000 Gal. Cap. Elevated 
Steel Water Tanks on Towers 


3—500 to 1000 GPM Fire Pumps 


RUSSELL STANHOPE 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


‘soeseveeeonenesecrencoreresevsancessenessnesseseppeapeneuenensnsoseseseeneonesceseeNOOEOESeBORONSESHOTN 
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WANTED 
Your Obsolete Sewing Threads 


Send samples and quantities for quick i 
disposal. 


seeneeeeseecssneccens: 


SOUGUDAOOOUEOSCOEODOROEEOUOOSUECESOSUOROR®, 


W-636, 


42nd St 


Textile World 
New York 18, N. Y 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Complete and modern 
plant 150 to 250 looms. 
details in first letter. 


330 W 


rayon weaving 
Please send full 


W-626, Textile World 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SHOUNEORORGULOSOSU SUSU SONOCODDECHDODOEDEOEOUODOROUEROOSOEOREEO EDS RODER ESE ROEeRD 
CHOEEORAEOEOEUACHOECUOUDANECOHOEOEOEORGROOROREOOOOEORUEOOSOEOORONOEOROROEOROOEOED 


WANTED 


One Continuous Automatic Extracting 
unit consisting of the following: 
1—46" Sargent’s Model ‘*N*’’ Automatic Feeder 
1—50" Sargent’s Press Roll Machine (Rubber Rolls 
*referred) 
i1—48” Sargent’s Single Cylinder Opening Picker 
will buy complete unit or separate parts and wil! 
nsider smaller sizes and other makes. 


THE KLEARFLAX LINEN LOOMS, 
Duluth, Minnesota i 


“avavevenevssusenssusnenesnsevogusnuvsueoeoesesoonsoessoenensnesenussonsesonenevesosussnssocsngensenssttie” 


330 West 


 toenesenenanecenssescnsocsaonsesssagsonins COUECECOEUOROEUECEUUEOOOERURUOOOEOREONEO” 


nonenneseeen, 


Machining 


eoenrerenerasescenseseesrene® 


TEXTILE WORLD, AUGUST, 1943 
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_Announcing 


THE LIQUIDATION OF THE 


HIND & HARRISON PLUSH CO. 


CLARK MILLS, N. Y. (NEAR UTICA) 
Verwe! in Excess ” we 000 ,000. 00 


(App. 5 acres of land—250,000 sq. ft. Brick bldgs. Heavy mill const. Light — sprinkling system.) 


REAL ESTATE—RAILROADS—BOILERS—POWER PLANTS 
Water Softening (1,000,000 Gal. Per Day) 
INVENTORY 


Cotton and Rayon Yarns, Dye Stuffs and Chemicals. Mill Supplies. Value 
in excess of $100,000.00. 


EQUIPMENT 


120 Pile Fabric Looms. High Speed Warpers—Universal Winders. 
Cotton Slashing, Sizing-Opening. 


PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 


Rodney Hunt Stainless Steel Dye kettles. Full width open finishing Ranges. 
Shearing, Brushing, Stenciling Units. Embossing Department Decaters. 
Wet and Dry Finishing, vacuum and Centrifugal Extractors, Cloth Wash- 
ers, Dryers, Packaging Equipment, Yarn Dyeing and Drying Equipment, 
Wet and Dry Effects Equipment, Machine Shop, Carpenter Shop, Motors, 
Trucks, General Plant Equipment. 


Further Details—Contact 


REMEMBER ¥ 7 
kkk ex. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 
REFINANCING i APPRAISALS id PURCHASE ° SALE td LIQUIDATION OF MILL PROPERTIES 


MILE WORLD, AUGUST, 1943 
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* American 


*Baldwin- Duckw orth |] Div. 


*Abbott Machine Co.. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co...... Ps 
Abington Textile Mchy. Works... 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 


*Acme Steel Co.. 
Alemite Div. Stewart-Warner Corp. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Aluminum Co. of America. . 


American Cyanamid & Chemical 


Corp. . a 
American Finishing Co.. 
Monorail Co. 
Viscose Corp. 
American Woolen Co.. 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 
Aralac, Inc. ... 

*Arkansas Co., Inc 

Arlington Mills 
Armstrong-Bray & Co. 
“Armstrong Cork Co. 

Atlantic Stainpruf Co. 

*Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


The 


American 


Bahnson Co., 
Bailey, Frank . 


Ce. 

*Barber-Colman Co. 
*Barnes Co., Henry K. 
Barre Wool Combing Co. 
*Booth Co., Benjamin 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co........ 
Burkart-Schier Chemical 
*Butterworth & Sons Co., 


Calco Chemical Div. 
Cyanamid Co. 
*Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Carrier Corp. 
“Carter Traveler Co., 
Carter, Inc. 
Clinton Company 
Coffing Hoist Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
Cooper Co., Chas. 
Cotton Textile Institute 
Crabb & Son, Wm. 
*Crane Mfg. Co.. 


Dana Warp Mills 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. : 
*Dary Ring Traveler Co., The 
*Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.. 
‘*DeBothezat Ventilating Equip. Div. 
American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc.. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Standard Silicate Div. 
*Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D.... 
*Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Dow Chemical Co., The 
*Draper Corporation 


Ltd., 


oe. 


Div. 


*Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Dyestuffs Division 
Duro-Test Corp. 


*Economy Baler Co. 
Electro Metallurgical 
Emery Industries, Inc. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., The 
“Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Falls Yarn Mills. . 

*Fidelity Machine Co. 
*Finnell System, Inc. 
Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers 
Formica Insulation Co., The 
Foster Machine Co. 

Franklin Research Co.... 
Freeland Spool & Bobbin Corp.. 
*Fuller Brush Co., The 


Co. 


RRs Fo tn ee 


Chain Belt 


The 


H. W... 


American 


of A. B. 


14 
12 
148 
178 
164 
153 
5 
171 


51 
153 
156 

38 
182 

47 

Ze 
155 
154 
184 

21 
150 
146 


122 
5 


i 


119 


182 
186 


118 
109 





*Gardinol Corp. 


*H & B American Mach. 
Hart Products Corp.Inside Back Cover 


*Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., 


*Proctor & Schwartz, 


*Sarco Co., 
*Scholler Bros., 





Gates Rubber Co., The..... 


“General Electric Co. 


General Electric (Lamp Dept.). 

General Electric Co. (Refrigeration 
Dept.) 

General Electronic Industries, Divi- 
sion of Auto-Ordnance Corpora- 
tion 

Gilmer Go., 1. 1... . 

Globe Dye "Works. . 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Graton & Knight Co.. 23, 30, 


*Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc 


Galt Oi Corp...... 


(2a:. 


Heineman Corp., Oscar. 
Henry, Andrew K...... 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 
Hora Go., A. C.. 
Houghton & Co., E. F.. 


*Hunt Machine Co., oe 
*Hunter Machine Co., 


James. . 


Industrial Rayon Corp.... 


*Ives Co., L. T 


Johnson’ & Son, Inc., S. C.......... 
Johnson Machine Works, Chas. B.. 


*Kenyon & Son, D. R... 


Rare 
Inc. 


Lane & Bros., Inc., 


Lewellen Mfg. Co.... 
Loper Co., Ralph E.. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 


Maguire & Co., J. P.. 


Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Mill Devices Co., Div. of A. B. 
Carter, Inc. 


Monomac Spinning Co.. 
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PATENTS PENDING A HARTEX PRODUCT 


® The versatility of KOPAN is finding enthusiastic recruits 

. . TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 
among progressive processors with an eye to present Romie tc Ges tdi adtenek viechunins 
and future textile markets. Adequate tests may indicate to provide a great variety of desifed fin- 


ak . a . ishes. O. technical staff ill t 
for your fabric just that individual touch which makes write asemeuiienmiea ck erocamens OF ae 


it new, different and salable. A wide range of pigment = Y®0P formulas for their particular needs. 
We recommend CELLUDYE PIGMENT COLORS 


colors are available, which when mixed with KOPAN, for’ use with KOPAN. No additional treat- 


ment is required when colors are added. 


produce clear, uniform shades. KOPAN is economical in We are sole selling agents for CELLUDYE. 
price, as well as application, since no special machinery 
is required ... It will pay you to investigate this now! 


*KOPAN is a development 
of “PERMALON” which has 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION  e:::o stra: 


mosquito and head nettings 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. for our armed forces. 
THE HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA, Ltd. ® GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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